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REVENUE PROVISIONS IN PRESIDENT’S 
FISCAL YEAR 1999 BUDGET 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1998 

House of Representatives, 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, DC. 

The Committee met, pursuant to notice, at 1:03 p.m., in room 
1100, Longworth House Office Building, Hon. Bill Archer (Chair- 
man of the Committee) presiding. 

[The advisory announcing the hearing follows:] 


( 1 ) 
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ADVISORY 

FROM THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 

FOR IMMEDIATE RE T, EA SE CONTACT: (202) 225-1721 

Eebruary 18, 1998 
No. EC-11 


Archer Announces Hearing on the Revenue 
Provisions in President’s Fiscal Year 1999 Budget 

Congressman Bill Archer (R-TX), Chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, today announced that the Committee will hold a hearing on the revenue 
provisions in President Clinton’s fiscal year 1999 budget proposals that are under 
the jurisdiction of the Committee. The hearing will take place on Wednesday, Eeb- 
ruary 25, 1998, in the main Committee hearing room, 1100 Longworth House Office 
Building, beginning at 1:00 p.m. 

In view of the limited time available to hear witnesses, oral testimony at this 
hearing will be from Treasury Department witnesses only. However, any individual 
or organization not scheduled for an oral appearance may submit a written state- 
ment for consideration by the Committee and for inclusion in the printed record of 
the hearing. 

BACKGROUND: 

On February 2nd, President Clinton submitted his fiscal year 1999 budget to the 
Congress. This budget submission contains numerous revenue provisions not in- 
cluded in the Administration’s budget proposals in previous years. The hearing will 
give the Committee the opportunity to consider these revenue initiatives more care- 
fully. 

In announcing the hearings. Chairman Archer stated: “This hearing is an oppor- 
tunity for the Administration to be an advocate for the revenue proposals in its 
budget. Given the public reaction to the numerous teix increase proposals in the 
budget, including proposals which have been rejected previously and new proposals 
increasing the tax burden on savings and investment, the Administration has a very 
heavy burden to carry.” 

FOCUS OF THE HEARING: 

The Committee expects to receive testimony on the President’s revenue proposals 
from the Secretary of the Treasury or his designee, who also will be asked to discuss 
general spending trends, and revenue and deficit projections, including economic 
trends forecasted by the Administration. 

DETAILS FOR SUBMISSION OF WRITTEN COMMENTS: 

Any person or organization wishing to submit a written statement for the printed 
record of the hearing should submit at least six (6) single-space legal-size copies of 
their statement, along with an IBM compatible 3.5-inch diskette in ASCII DOS Text 
or WordPerfect 6.1 format only, with their name, address, and hearing date noted 
on a label, by the close of business, Wednesday, March 11, 1998, to A.L. Singleton, 
Chief of Staff, Committee on Ways and Means, U.S. House of Representatives, 1102 
Longworth House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 20515. If those filing written 
statements wish to have their statements distributed to the press and interested 
public at the hearing, they may deliver 300 additional copies for this purpose to the 
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Committee office, room 1102 Longworth House Office Building, at least one hour be- 
fore the hearing begins. 

FORMATTING REQUIREMENTS: 

Each statement presented for printing to the Committee by a witness, any written statement 
or exhibit submitted for the printed record or any written comments in response to a request 
for written comments must conform to the guidelines listed below. Any statement or exhibit not 
in compliance with these guidelines will not be printed, but will be maintained in the Committee 
files for review and use by the Committee. 

1. All statements and any accompanying exhibits for printing must be typed in single space 
on legal-size paper and may not exceed a total of 10 pages including attachments. At the same 
time written statements are submitted to the Committee, witnesses are now requested to submit 
their statements on an IBM compatible 3.5-inch diskette in ASCII DOS Text or WordPerfect 
5.1 format. Witnesses are advised that the Committee will rely on electronic submissions for 
printing the official hearing record. 

2. Copies of whole documents submitted as exhibit material will not be accepted for printing. 
Instead, exhibit material should be referenced and quoted or paraphrased. All exhibit material 
not meeting these specifications will be maintained in the Committee files for review and use 
by the Committee. 

3. A witness appearing at a public hearing, or submitting a statement for the record of a pub- 
lic hearing, or submitting written comments in response to a published request for comments 
by the Committee, must include on his statement or submission a list of all clients, persons, 
or organizations on whose behalf the witness appears. 

4. A supplemental sheet must accompany each statement listing the name, full address, a 
telephone number where the witness or the designated representative may be reached and a 
topical outline or summary of the comments and recommendations in the full statement. This 
supplemental sheet will not be included in the printed record. 

The above restrictions and limitations apply only to material being submitted for printing. 
Statements and exhibits or supplementary material submitted solely for distribution to the 
Members, the press and the public during the course of a public hearing may be submitted in 
other forms. 


Note: All Committee advisories and news releases are available on the World 
Wide Web at ‘HTTP:/AVWW.HOUSE.GOVAVAYS_MEANS/’. 


The Committee seeks to make its facilities accessible to persons with disabilities. 
If you are in need of special accommodations, please call 202-225-1721 or 202-226- 
3411 TTDATTY in advance of the event (four business days notice is requested). 
Questions with regard to special accommodation needs in general (including avail- 
ability of Committee materials in alternative formats) may be directed to the Com- 
mittee as noted above. 


Chairman Archer [presiding]. The Committee will come to 
order. 

Our hearing this afternoon has been called to examine the reve- 
nue provisions in the President’s budget. 

I thank my colleagues in both parties for the comments, letters, 
and thoughts that you have shared with me concerning the admin- 
istration’s plan. And if I hear you right, the administration’s tax 
hikes have met massive bipartisan opposition. And the reason is 
simple: The vast majority of these proposals are not what we would 
call loophole closures; instead they are proposing a series of tax 
hikes on women, widows, and middle-income Americans who 
save — savers — the very place where I believe we should not be at- 
tacking our system. 

Taxes would be hiked on millions of airline passengers, small 
businesses that create jobs and manufactures that export, which 
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we desperately need more of. Rather than increasing the taxation 
on companies that export, we should be talking about how we re- 
duce the taxation so that our corporations are not double taxed and 
can compete with foreign corporations that determine how success- 
ful they’re going to be in creating jobs and in sales of American 
products. 

I’ve closed abusive loopholes over the last 3 years — since becom- 
ing Chairman of this Committee — and I’ll continue to close them 
again. But when it comes to protecting taxpayers, I have fought tax 
hikes before and it looks like it is time to fight them again. Taxes 
are at the highest level in our Nation’s peacetime history as a per- 
cent of GDP, gross domestic product, and yet President Clinton’s 
budget raises them even higher. 

According to an analysis released yesterday by the Joint Commit- 
tee on Taxation, the President’s budget includes 43 separate tax 
hikes that raise a total of $38.9 billion over 5 years. The budget 
also calls for $65 billion from an undefined increase in tobacco rev- 
enues. The 10-year tax hike in this budget is $236.8 billion. 

[The analysis is being held in the Committee files.] 

Thirteen of these provisions are reruns that got bad bipartisan 
ratings the first time they were sent up. Given the administration’s 
failure to win support for these proposals in the past, I question 
why the White House is trying them again. When I announced the 
Committee agenda, I said if the administration makes the same tax 
hiking mistakes it made in previous budgets, those hikes will be 
dead before arriving. To protect the taxpayers, let me be clear — and 
I could not say it more clearly — these tax hikes remain dead. 

As for the rest of the tax hikes, Mr. Rangel and I have received 
a letter from virtually every Committee Member urging our opposi- 
tion to the proposals that increase taxes on people who save and 
invest in life insurance and annuities. At a time when our Nation 
should increase incentives to save, I must question why the admin- 
istration is raising these taxes. 

The budget calls for a $6 billion increase in airline taxes. Last 
year’s budget agreement provided a long-term, stable resolution to 
this thorny issue, yet the administration now wants to reopen it 
and to collect more money from the traveling public. This provision 
is an old-fashioned tax hike on millions of traveling Americans, and 
I oppose it. 

On the other side of the ledger, the budget contains a mind- 
boggling series of provisions that add further complexity to the 
Code. If you think the tax forms are complicated now, just wait 
until the IRS gets deeper into your private life so you can qualify 
for many of these new proposals. 

Targeted tax cuts are a code phrase for let’s make the Tax Code 
more complex. Now, I have participated myself in putting provi- 
sions in the Code that added to the complexity of the Code in order 
to give taxpayers relief from too high a tax burden. But I would 
hope that this year we will concentrate on reducing complexities, 
on simplification, and make every effort not to further complicate 
the Code no matter how desirable some of these provisions may ap- 
pear. 

And the last thing we need to do is turn the IRS into another 
Department of Energy. Didn’t we learn in the seventies when this 
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Committee passed innumerable tax credits on the basis of “oh, well 
we’ve got an energy crisis,” only to find that we had to dismantle 
all of them in the succeeding years because we were attempting to 
micromanage the market system. And here we go again with the 
President’s proposals in this budget: More complex effort to micro- 
manage by energy credits of a variety of kinds. 

One of the reasons that I want to change the holding period on 
capital gains from 18 months to 12 months is to simplify the Code. 
I’ve just recently looked at schedule D — the new schedule D — for 
1997, and I defy the average citizen to work through that form. By 
reducing the 18-month holding period to 12 months so that it is 
uniform, will greatly simplify that form. 

The President’s new complicated loopholes, as they are called, 
are a step in the wrong direction and they will be hard to support. 
It appears to me that the administration’s budget is beginning to 
unravel. Unless President Clinton can convince Congress to raise 
taxes on the American people, his budget will be out of balance. 
Having worked so hard to get the budget into balance, we must not 
return to the failed policies of the past. I intend to protect the tax- 
payer; and so I urge President Clinton to abandon his unacceptable 
tax hikes as well his $123 billion in new government spending. 
What we should be doing is working harder to reduce wasteful, in- 
appropriate, and unnecessary Federal spending. Hard-working tax- 
payers should not be stuck with the bill for the return of big gov- 
ernment. 

[The opening statement follows:] 

Opening Statement of Hon. Bill Archer, a Representative in Congress from 

the State of Texas 

Good Afternoon. 

Today’s hearing has been called to examine the revenue provisions in the Presi- 
dent’s budget. 

I want to thank my colleagues in both parties for the comments, letters, and 
thoughts you have shared with me concerning the Administration’s plan. If I hear 
you right, the Administration’s tcix hikes have met massive bi-partisan opposition. 

The reason is simple. The vast majority of these proposals aren’t loophole closers. 
Instead, the President has proposed a series of tax hikes on women, widows and 
middle-income Americans who save; millions of airline passengers; small businesses 
that create jobs; and manufacturers that export. 

I’ve closed abusive loopholes before and I’ll close them again. But when it comes 
to protecting taxpayers. I’ve fought teix hikes before and it looks like it’s time to 
fight them again. Taxes are at the highest level in our nation’s peacetime history, 
yet President Clinton’s budget raises them even higher. 

According to an analysis released yesterday by the Joint Committee on Taxation, 
the President’s budget includes 43 separate tax hikes that raise a total of $38.9 bil- 
lion over five years. The budget also calls for $65 billion from an undefined increase 
in tobacco revenues. The ten year tax hike in this budget is $236.8 billion. 

Thirteen of these provisions are reruns that got bad bipartisan ratings the first 
time. Given the Administration’s failure to win support for these proposals in the 
past, I question why the White House is trying again. When I announced the Com- 
mittee agenda, I said if the Administration makes the same tax hiking mistakes it 
made in previous budgets, those hikes will be dead before arrival. To protect the 
taxpayers, let me be clear. These tax hikes remain dead. 

As for the rest of the teix hikes, Mr. Rangel and I have received a letter from vir- 
tually every Committee member urging our opposition to the proposals that increase 
taxes on people who save and invest in life insurance and annuities. At a time when 
our nation should increase incentives to save, I question why the Administration is 
raising these teixes. 

The budget calls for a $6 billion increase in airline taxes. Last year’s budget 
agreement provided a long-term, stable resolution to this thorny issue, yet the Ad- 
ministration now wants to collect more money from the traveling public. This provi- 
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sion is an old-fashioned tax hike on millions of traveling Americans and I oppose 
it. 

On the other side of the ledger, the budget contains a mind boggling series of pro- 
visions that add further complexity to the code. If you think the tax forms are com- 
plicated now, just wait until the IRS gets deeper into your private life so you can 
qualify for many of these new proposals. The last thing we should do is turn the 
IRS into another Department of Energy. 

Last year’s teix law made the code complicated enough. This year, our efforts 
should focus on simplifying the code. That’s why I want to modify the new capital 
gains law that’s driving sixteen million taxpayers crazy as they struggle to fill out 
their tax returns. But the President’s new, complicated loopholes are a step in the 
wrong direction and they’ll be hard to support. 

It appears to me that the Administration’s budget is beginning to unravel. Unless 
President Clinton can convince Congress to raise taxes on the American people, his 
budget will be out of balance. 

Having worked so hard to get the budget into balance, we must not return to the 
failed policies of the past. I intend to protect the taxpayers and so I urge President 
Clinton to abandon his unacceptable tax hikes as well as his $123 billion in new 
government spending. Hard working teixpayers shouldn’t be stuck with the bill for 
the return of big government. 


Chairman Archer. And now, I’m happy to recognize Mr. Rangel 
for any statement that he might like to make. 

Mr. Rangel. Mr. Chairman, let me join with you in congratulat- 
ing the administration for the great job that they have done in the 
last several years in improving the economy. Federal Reserve 
Chairman Greenspan believes a large part of that improvement 
was due to the 1993 Budget Act. But I think we can get beyond 
that and recognize this is not a Democratic victory, but a victory 
for all of the people of our country. Indeed, the way things look it 
may be a victory for the whole world. We’re going through a fantas- 
tic economic expansion. Interest rates, inflation, and unemploy- 
ment are down and there’s a general feeling of prosperity — or at 
least the hope that all Americans will be able to enjoy the benefits 
of this economic expansion. 

The President now has come forward with some ideas that, I 
gather from the Chairman’s remarks, about which you have some 
reservations. In view of the fact that the President has been so suc- 
cessful in reducing the deficit and providing us an opportunity to 
dedicate the surplus to the improvement of the Social Security sys- 
tem — and in my opinion, attempting to provide health care for 
those people who find themselves unable to afford it and to reduce 
class size. It would seem to me that, notwithstanding the reserva- 
tions that people may have about some of these programs, we have 
to have some assurances that the President’s proposals will have 
a hearing. I want to thank you for allowing this process to begin 
today. 

I know your primary concern is sunsetting the Code and the IRS 
and pulling it up by the roots and replacing it with a postcard, sim- 
ple, flat tax system. But it doesn’t look like we’ll be able to do that 
anytime soon — at least not before the election. 

Between now and the time that we go back home to run for re- 
election, the leadership has not provided us with many working 
days. This means we will have limited time to review the program 
that the Republican leadership has — and that’s an assumption on 
my part, that there is a program — but even a more limited time to 
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review the recommendations made by the President. So, I don’t 
want to take time out today just lauding you for having this meet- 
ing, but I’m taking this time because, based on the scheduling proc- 
ess, I have no idea as to when we will be meeting again, whether 
this month or next. 

In any event, I want to thank the administration for its patience, 
but do hope at some point in time that the President would insist 
that if his recommendations are not passed, that at least they be 
considered and debated. Knowing that fairness and the equity the 
Chair has demonstrated in the past, there’s no question in my 
mind that, for those issues that come within the jurisdiction of this 
Committee, we should have a time for debate, to legislate, and to 
dispose of — one way or the other — the President’s recommenda- 
tions. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Archer. We’re pleased to have with us today rep- 
resenting the administration and standing in for Secretary Rubin 
his chief right-hand-man, the Deputy Secretary of the Treasury, 
Larry Summers. 

We’re happy to have you with us today to give your presentation 
of the President’s revenue portions of the budget proposal. We will 
be delighted to receive your testimony, and you may proceed. 

STATEMENT OF HON. LAWRENCE H. SUMMERS, DEPUTY 
SECRETARY, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 

Mr. Summers. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. And I am 
very glad to have the opportunity to appear before this Committee 
and speak about the President’s budget. 

I have a longer statement which I will submit, with your permis- 
sion, for the record. 

Chairman Archer. Without objection, your entire written state- 
ment will be inserted in the record. 

Mr. Summers. I want to make three primary points here this 
afternoon, Mr. Chairman. First, the American economy is in far 
better shape today than it was 5 years ago because of our progress 
in deficit reduction. We are enjoying an economy today with 4.7 
percent unemployment; the creation of 14 million jobs; a higher 
share of equipment investment than at any time since the statistics 
began to be calculated; real wages starting to rise for the first time 
in 20 years; inflation at lower levels than we have seen in many, 
many years. That is something that I think most economists would 
agree reflects many factors. But probably no single factor is as im- 
portant as the profound progress that we have made in deficit re- 
duction since 1993 that brought the budget deficit down to $21 bil- 
lion last year and puts us on the verge of substantial budget sur- 
pluses. 

As a consequence of the fiscal actions that the President entered 
into in 1993, of course with Congressional support, the budget defi- 
cit reductions will free up nearly $1 trillion that otherwise would 
have been invested in government bonds, in productive equipment, 
in productive new structures — homes, factories — for Americans. In 
our judgment, preserving this fiscal triumph is priority No. 1. 

Second, the best way to preserve and build on the progress we 
have made is to put Social Security first, as the President has sug- 
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gested. It’s the best way, in fiscal terms, because it helps best to 
prepare us for the challenge of an aging society. It is the best way 
in national economic terms because it provides for the increased 
national savings that we need if we are to meet the challenge of 
an aging society. And it is the best way in national social terms 
given the importance of the basic benefits that Social Security pro- 
vides. Nearly half of Americans over the age of 65 would be in pov- 
erty without Social Security. Now, at a time of very strong eco- 
nomic performance, when we face a major economic challenge, that 
is a time to save. And the best way to save is to preserve the sur- 
pluses until we have resolved the challenges facing the Social Secu- 
rity system. 

Third, a strategy of Social Security first does not preclude the 
important new initiatives to address important national goals. 
What is crucial, however, is that any such initiatives be fully paid 
for and paid for within the budget. That is the approach that is re- 
flected in the President’s budget. The President’s budget provides 
moderate tax cuts that are fully paid for and new spending in 
areas that are crucial to increasing future productivity and to pro- 
tecting America’s key national interests. 

Let me just highlight a few of the measures contained within the 
President’s budget. 

Increased funding for education — the one national economic 
strategy that both increases productivity and increases equality — 
including an additional $5 billion to support school construction 
and modernization projects, subsidies to recruit and train more 
teachers. 

Far-reaching measures to make child care more affordable, in- 
cluding a $5 billion expansion of the child and dependent care cred- 
it that will grant 3 million taxpayers an average annual tax cut of 
$330. Helping parents with child care is not only good for families, 
it’s good for the economy because it helps all to participate in the 
workplace to the full extent of their abilities and wishes. 

Measures to promote growth in our inner cities and other eco- 
nomically distressed areas by increasing the low-income tax credit 
and increasing funding for community development banks. Democ- 
ratizing the access to capital is a national issue. Our economy will 
never achieve its full potential until we equip the people of these 
areas to enter the economic mainstream. 

Crucial new steps to protect the environment with $3.6 billion 
and nine tax incentives to promote energy efficiency and improve 
the environment. Tax incentives not directed at encouraging the 
purchase of goods that are ordinarily on the market, but encourag- 
ing leapfrog technologies such as the major innovations we’ve seen 
in fuel-efficient vehicles. 

Mr. Chairman, a beneficial byproduct of our policy to reduce 
youth smoking through comprehensive tobacco legislation is that it 
will raise revenues for public needs. Our budget proposes to share 
these revenues among three uses. First, we’ll return to the States 
roughly the amount of revenues that they would have received 
under the original settlement. A large part of this money will be 
unrestricted; States can use it for whatever purposes they choose. 
The rest of the money will go to States for State-administered pro- 
grams to provide child care subsidies, reduce class size, and expand 
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coverage of children by public health insurance. Second, we are 
providing funding for a dramatic expansion of health-related re- 
search in America through our research fund. Finally, we divide 
the remaining dollars into other uses including cessation programs 
and farm support programs to deal with the adjustments associ- 
ated with tobacco legislation. 

The budget does contain, because of our commitment to main- 
taining fiscal discipline and paying in full for any new initiatives, 
$23 billion in revenue raising measures — $11.1 billion have been 
proposed in prior budgets. These items include: The repeal of the 
sales source rule; the repeal of the lower of cost or market inven- 
tory method; and repeal of the percentage depletion for nonfuel 
minerals mined on Federal lands; and the reinstatement of the oil 
spill excise tax. 

The budget also provides $11.9 billion from new measures to 
eliminate unintended subsidies and other revenue raising provi- 
sions. These include: Several new insurance provisions which raise 
approximately $4.6 billion in revenues; three provisions restricting 
unintended consequences of the current REIT, real estate invest- 
ment trust, rules, which raise approximately $135 million; and 
eliminating several unwarranted subsidies relating to estate and 
gift taxes, including a provision to stop nonbusiness valuation dis- 
counts, which raises approximately $1 billion. 

Mr. Chairman, these revenue-raising proposals will no doubt be 
the subject of debate. But we look forward to working with the 
Congress in the process of identifying unwarranted subsidies where 
it is necessary to raise revenue in order to ensure that we maintain 
the fiscal discipline that has been so important. What is crucial is 
that any new expenditure or reduction in tax burdens be fully paid 
for. We have finally put our Nation’s fiscal house in order. It is an 
enormous achievement we must protect, and it is an enormous op- 
portunity to seize. As the old saying goes: You fix your roof while 
the sun is shining. And that is the approach that the President’s 
budget takes. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Lawrence H. Summers, Deputy Secretary, U.S. 

Department of the Treasury 

Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, it is a pleasure to speak with you 
today about the President’s FY 1999 budget. This is an historic moment: The Presi- 
dent is proposing a balanced budget for the upcoming fiscal year, the first since 
1969. The budget is rooted in fiscal discipline, yet invests in areas critical to future 
productivity and the American people. Perhaps most importantly, this budget pro- 
vides a clear answer to the question of how to use the projected budget surpluses. 
The President proposes that surpluses be reserved pending reform of the Social Se- 
curity system. 

This budget carries forward the President’s successful economic strategy. As the 
President said last month during the State of the Union, from the beginning of this 
Administration we have “pursued a new strategy for prosperity: fiscal discipline to 
cut interest rates and spur growth; investments in education and skills, in science 
and technology and transportation to prepare our people for the new economy; new 
markets for American products and workers.” 

Before I discuss the specifics of this budget, I think it is important to review the 
progress we have made in getting our fiscal house in order. 

When President Clinton entered office in 1993, the federal debt had quadrupled 
from 1980 to 1992 and the 1992 deficit was $290 billion, an all time high. These 
huge deficits kept interest rates high, diminished confidence, lowered investment 
and stifled growth. Budgets were based on economic assumptions that were far too 
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optimistic. When these assumptions failed to materialize, the result was higher defi- 
cits than forecast, and cynicism about the budget process. 

In 1993, President Clinton fought for, and Congress approved, a powerful deficit 
reduction plan that was based on conservative economic assumptions and which 
brought the deficit down by $500 billion over five years. The deficit reduction in- 
creased confidence, helped bring interest rates down, and that, in turn, helped gen- 
erate and sustain the economic recovery, which, in turn, reduced the deficit further. 
The result was a healthy, mutually reinforcing interaction of deficit reduction policy 
and consequent economic growth, that brought the deficit down to $22.3 billion in 
1997, and sets the stage for going to balance. 

Today, unemployment is 4.7 percent; it has been under 6 percent for the last 
three years. Over the last five years, the economy has generated over 14 million new 
jobs, inflation and interest rates are low and real wages are rising, although too 
many Americans are still not participating fully in the economic well-being that 
most are sharing. Last year’s bipartisan deficit reduction package has further im- 
proved our fiscal picture, even while increasing investments and cutting taxes for 
the middle class. 

Moreover, for a median income family of four, the federal income and payroll tax 
burden will be lower in 1998 than at any time in the last 20 years. And for a family 
of four earning half the median income, in part because of the expansion of the 
Earned Income Teix Credit for 16 million families, the federal income and payroll 
tax burden is lower than at any time in the last 30 years. Families’ tax burden will 
fall further next year when the child credit enacted last year is fully phased in. 

Mr. Chairman, the efforts over the past five years have paid off: the current pro- 
jection anticipates surpluses well into the next century, although long-term budget 
forecasts inherently involve a great deal of uncertainty. How we use these surpluses 
is a critically important issue in the years ahead, and a key focus of the President’s 
budget. 

The overarching point of the President’s economic strategy going forward and his 
1999 budget is clear: under no circumstances can we take any steps that will undo 
the fiscal discipline we have worked so hard to achieve. The last few years clearly 
demonstrate the economic benefits of a strong fiscal position and the global financial 
markets that have emerged in recent years greatly heighten its importance. The 
global capital markets impose swift and strict penalties on countries with unsound 
policies as we have seen in recent months in Asia and confer great benefits on coun- 
tries with sound policies. 

The surpluses present an enormous opportunity, one that so many have worked 
hard to achieve, and one that we must not squander. Because this nation has a 
major challenge ahead: the challenge of moving from a younger society to an older 
one. 

A time of surplus, a time when a major change is coming, is not a time to spend. 
It is a time to save. And the best way to save for our future is to save Social Secu- 
rity. That is why we believe the surpluses should be reserved until Social Security 
is placed on a sound financial footing for the 21st century. 

This is the right policy for our nation. It is the right policy from the standpoint 
of the economy, which needs to save more in order to invest and grow fast enough 
to shoulder the burdens of the next century. It is the right policy from the stand- 
point of our long-term fiscal health, which will otherwise be placed under growing 
strain by the costs associated with aging. And it is the right policy from the stand- 
point of individuals, who need to make plans to ensure their long-term security in 
retirement, and a substantial proportion of whom will inevitably rely on Social Secu- 
rity. That is why the President believes very firmly that nothing should be done 
with the surpluses until Social Security reform is addressed. 

Of course, as we go forward there will be a need for new measures to equip our 
nation for tbe challenges ahead and to compete successfully in this new global econ- 
omy. The President’s commitment to preserving the surpluses does not preclude un- 
dertaking these kinds of initiatives — including cutting teixes and increasing spend- 
ing. But what is critical is that all those initiatives are paid for in full. 

We propose moderate targeted teix cuts that are fully paid for and propose new 
spending in areas that are critical to increasing future productivity and to protect- 
ing and promoting America’s global economic and national security interests. Today 
I would like to focus on just a few significant measures that reflect those priorities. 

First, to enhance productivity and maintain our country’s competitive position in 
the years ahead, the Administration proposes: 

• increased funding for education, including an additional $5 billion to support 
school construction and modernization projects, subsidies to recruit and train more 
teachers. 
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• far-reaching measures to make child care more affordable including a $5.1 bil- 
lion expansion of the child and dependent care teix credit that will grant 3 million 
taxpayers an average annual teix cut of $330; a new employer credit to promote em- 
ployee child care and expand its availability; and new spending for child-care sub- 
sidies for children from poor families. Helping parents with child care is not only 
good for families, it is also good for the economy, because it helps all to participate 
in the workforce to the full extent of their abilities and wishes, 

• measures to promote growth in our inner cities and other economically dis- 
tressed areas, by increasing the low-income housing tax credit and increasing fund- 
ing for community development banks. This is a national economic issue: Our econ- 
omy will never achieve its full potential until we equip the people of these areas 
to enter the economic mainstream. 

Second, our budget proposes major new steps to protect the environment, with 
$3.6 billion in nine tax incentives to promote energy efficiency and improve the envi- 
ronment. These include: tax credits of up to $4,000 for purchasers of highly fuel- 
efficient vehicles and up to $2,000 for buying rooftop solar equipment; new credits 
for buying energy-efficient homes and certain energy-efficient building equipment; 
and a range of new incentives to clean up environmentally contaminated sites. 

Mr Chairman, a beneficial byproduct of our policy to reduce youth smoking by in- 
creasing the prices of tobacco products is that we will raise revenues for the govern- 
ment. Our budget proposes to share these revenues among three sources. First, we 
will return to the states roughly the amount of revenues that they would have re- 
ceived under the original tobacco settlement. A large part of this money will be un- 
restricted; states can use it for whatever purposes they choose. The rest of the 
money will go to states for state-administered programs to provide child care sub- 
sidies, reduce class size, and expand coverage of children by public health insurance. 
Second, we are providing funding for a dramatic expansion of health-related re- 
search in America through our Research Fund. Finally, we divide the remaining dol- 
lars into other uses including cessation programs, farm support proCTams, etc. 

Of the $23 billion in revenue-raising measures we propose, $11.1 billion have been 
proposed in prior budgets. These items include the repeal of the sales source rule 
($6.6 billion); the repeal of the lower-of-cost-or market inventory method ($1.6 bil- 
lion); repeal of the percentage depletion for non-fuel minerals mined on Federal 
lands ($600 million); and the reinstatement of the oil spill excise tax ($1.2 billion). 
The budget also raises approximately $11.9 billion from new measures to eliminate 
unintended subsidies and other revenue-raising provisions. These include several 
new insurance provisions, which raise approximately $4.6 billion in revenue; three 
provisions restricting unintended consequences of the current real estate investment 
trust (REIT) rules, which raise approximately $136 million; and eliminating several 
unwarranted subsidies relating to estate and gift taxes, including a proposal to stop 
non-business valuation discounts, which raises approximately $1 billion. 

Mr. Chairman, these revenue-raising proposals will no doubt be the subject of de- 
bate. What is crucial is that any new expenditure or reductions in tax burdens be 
paid for. Let me repeat: all of the initiatives in the President’s budget are fully paid 
for. This budget is in full accordance with the Budget Enforcement Act. It does not 
exceed the discretionary caps. 

We have finally put our nation’s fiscal house in order. That is an enormous 
achievement we must protect. And it is an enormous opportunity we must seize. We 
face significant challenges in fostering a strong economy and maintaining fiscal re- 
sponsibility in the years and decades ahead, particularly with the coming retirement 
of the baby boom. So, as the old saying goes, you fix your roof when the sun is shin- 
ing. 

Mr. Chairman, the President’s budget carries forward the President’s economic 
strategy that has been so central to the strong economic conditions of the past five 
years. This budget preserves the surpluses until we strengthen Social Security, in- 
vests in areas that are critical to the future of this country, provides for programs 
that protect and promote our critical economic and national security interests in the 
global economy, and, of absolutely critical importance, it keeps us on the path of 
fiscal discipline that is so crucial to our economic well-being. I look forward to work- 
ing with all of you in the days and weeks ahead to approve this budget. Thank you 
very much. 


Chairman Archer. Thank you, Secretary Summers. I’ll try to 
keep my inquiry brief and permit adequate time for all the Mem- 
bers. Do you have a time constraint today? How long? 
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Mr. Summers. I’ve got plenty of time, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Archer. OK, great. You mentioned 

Mr. Summers. I may develop one depending on how the question- 
ing goes here, but at this point I have plenty of time. 

Chairman Archer [continuing]. You mentioned the reduction in 
borrowing at the Federal level, which I applaud. Of course, we’re 
continuing to increase borrowing, but we’re reducing the rate that 
otherwise would have occurred had we not taken action against the 
deficit. Is that fair? 

Mr. Summers. Well, starting this year, if as expected the surplus 
materializes, we would actually be in a situation where the Federal 
Government as a whole would not be involved in net borrowing 
from the public and the stock of outstanding debt held by the pub- 
lic would start to decline. 

Chairman Archer. You specifically refer to debt held by the pub- 
lic. As we see, the Social Security Trust Fund continues to lend 
money to the Treasury, money that is not coming from the public — 
unless you consider that the payroll taxes paid by the public into 
the trust fund is drawn out of the public sector. But the debt serv- 
ice charges are continuing to increase because the overall debt is 
continuing to increase. And the debt ceiling is going to have to be 
raised again as proof of that. I don’t want to get into an economic 
debate with you about whether the public holds it or the trust 
funds hold it, because I understand the differences there. But the 
point that I want to make, without belaboring that, is that whereas 
we have reached the point — and it’s been a cooperative effort, as 
you mentioned, between the Congress and the President to get to 
this point — to where we’ve got a balanced budget, that as the Fed- 
eral Government’s rate of increase of borrowing has gone down, 
thereby leaving more money in the private sector, we’ve also wit- 
nessed a major decline in personal savings in this country that has 
offset that. And I wonder if that disturbs you? I think we’re at a 
virtual historic low in personal savings, and certainly, of all the in- 
dustrial countries in the world, I believe we’re right at the bottom. 

Mr. Summers. Mr. Chairman, as you know, going back a long 
time to the time that I was involved in academic work. I’ve been 
very concerned about the problem of savings in the United States. 
I think we can all take some satisfaction from the fact that the net 
national savings rate of our country — adding together personal sav- 
ings, corporate savings, and government savings — which was ap- 
proximately 3.1 percent in 1992, has increased to 6.5 percent — 
more than doubled — ^by 1997, largely, as a consequence of the re- 
duction in government budget deficits. Unfortunately, that savings 
rate is still substantially lower than our country enjoyed during the 
high-growth fifties and sixties, and is still low by international 
standards. But I think in the last few years, after a period of 12 
years when we saw declining national savings rates, we have at 
last started to see the total savings in our country increase. And 
I think that’s a very important thing on which we can build. 

Chairman Archer. But, I think you share my concern that the 
personal savings rate needs to come up. 

Mr. Summers. I do. 

Chairman Archer. Instead of going down. And that leads me to 
the question of why do you want to attack one of the best sources 
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of individual savings in this country which is the inside buildup in 
insurance policies where millions of Americans buy insurance and 
depend on ultimately being able to get a payback from that and the 
annuities. And yet, the proposals that you have made directly at- 
tack these areas which, once again, will erode personal savings in 
this country. 

Mr. Summers. Mr. Chairman, it is not our intent, and I believe 
it is not the content of our proposals, to attack inside buildup. 
There are a number of insurance proposals and they are somewhat 
technical in their nature. One of the proposals, without attacking 
the basic rule that defers tax on inside buildup, does provide for 
parallel treatment in the case of deferred annuities where invest- 
ments in contracts or funds within contracts are realized and 
switched, parallel with other financial instruments. These are pro- 
visions that do not change the basic rule that defers tax on inside 
buildup, and affect financial instruments that are held by only a 
very, very small fraction of Americans. 

There are also proposals which address not the taxes on bene- 
ficiaries, because inside buildup is indeed very important for sav- 
ings, but affects certain taxes on insurance companies that are as- 
sociated with reserving practices that go beyond what is associated, 
according to generally accepted accounting principles, with the 
measurement of economic income. And there are provisions which 
affect the corporate-owned life insurance case which is primarily a 
financial devise that is used by corporations. 

But, I would be — I am very much committed to the objective of 
increasing savings. And we were very pleased to work with you last 
year on the expansion of IRA provisions and other forms of tax- 
deferred saving. And I would be very troubled about anything that 
interfered in a substantial way with savings. But I don’t believe 
that these provisions run that risk. The vast majority of the reve- 
nue in the insurance area comes from things that do not affect 
taxes on beneficiaries at all. And the one provision that does is a 
provision which does not change the basic rule that defers tax on 
inside buildup. 

Chairman Archer. Well, the net effect of all of these provisions 
that raise taxes out of the insurance industry are going to directly 
attack savings, no matter how you describe it. 

Now, let me get into another area very quickly, and then move 
on to other Members of the Committee. The Joint Tax Committee 
has now done an analysis of the recommendations of the adminis- 
tration, and they have concluded that there is a net tax increase 
of $80 billion over 5 years, and $174 billion over 10 years. Now, 
that is over and above whatever tax benefits that you have rec- 
ommended in your proposal. And in your own budget documents, 
you cite that in 1997 Federal tax receipts were 19.9 percent of 
GDP, and if your administration proposal is enacted, they would go 
to 20.1 percent. Now, 19.9 percent is already a historic, peacetime 
high for this country. And 20.1 percent increases that to where 
there will only be 2 years in the history of this country where the 
Federal Government’s take of GDP has been higher, and those 
were both in World War II. 

Now, I want to ask you a couple of things after also referring you 
back to the President’s comment that he made in my own home 
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city of Houston, Texas, where he agreed that he had raised taxes 
too much in the 1993 bill. Well now, considering all of that, do you 
now think that the Tax Relief Act of 1997 gave back too much in 
the way of taxes? And is that the reason why you are recommend- 
ing an additional $174 billion net tax increase over the next 10 
years? Do you believe that 19.9 percent is an appropriate percent 
of GDP for the Federal Government to take? Do you think that 
burden is too high on the American people? And if so, do you have 
any plans to bring the net tax burden down? 

Mr. Summers. Mr. Chairman, you’ve asked a number 

Chairman Archer. A lot of questions. 

Mr. Summers [continuing]. You’ve asked a number of questions. 
Let me, if I could, just make a few points in response. First, I very 
much support the 1997 tax bill, as the other tax bills that have 
passed in the last few years, as a result of which, I think, we can 
all take a great deal of satisfaction in the fact that the tax burden, 
adding in both income and payroll taxes on median-income Ameri- 
cans, is now lower than it has been in 20 years. And income tax 
burden on median-income Americans is now lower than it has been 
in 30 years. I think that’s an important accomplishment in which 
we can all take pride. 

Second, on the figures that you referred to, I think I have a 
slightly different perspective. There’s a technical issue which is 
that the 19.9 percent figure is not actually a figure for tax collec- 
tions, but includes all receipts, such as fines, and the profits from 
the Federal Reserve, and so forth. And if you look at the share of 
receipts that go to the Federal Government, the administration 
does indeed want to see it go down, and its budget provides for a 
measure that you used, which isn’t quite the taxes, for it to go from 
19.9 percent this year to 19.6 percent in 2003. Of course, there are 
fluctuations from year to year reflecting changes in profit shares 
and things of that kind, but our budget does provide for that to go 
down. 

Third, on the question of tax increases, the issue, Mr. Chairman, 
is largely or entirely due to the treatment of possible tobacco reve- 
nues, which as you know, the administration regards as being part 
of the context of a settlement, and doesn’t think should be viewed 
as a tax increase. And indeed, it has not been viewed as a tax in- 
crease so far in the context of those settlement discussions. And so 
if you take the tobacco out of it, ours is a budget that does not raise 
taxes. Ours is a projection that reduces the Federal share of GNP, 
gross national product, and ours is a budget that reduces tax bur- 
dens on middle-income families from their current level, which is 
lower relative to income than they have been in 20 years. 

Chairman Archer. Well, let me if I may, and I didn’t intend to 
do this, but since you brought up the cigarette tax, let me pursue 
that for just a moment. I’m fortunately one who has never smoked 
in my life. I despise cigarette smoke. I wish everybody in this coun- 
try would stop smoking — we’d be a much better Nation. But, a tax 
on cigarettes is a tax. It’s called a tax, and it is a tax. And for those 
people who do continue to smoke, though unwise to their own per- 
sonal health, they will be paying that as a tax into the Federal 
Government, which means that they will have less money to spend 
on other items in the marketplace. So it is clearly a tax. And to 
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call it anything else, although you may be able to find that it’s 
more popular than other taxes, is to ignore an economic basic re- 
ality that it is a tax. And it impacts on the economy in the same 
way other taxes would, except that it hits lower income people the 
hardest. It is one of the most regressive taxes that there is. And 
all of the data, whether done by the Treasury, or the Joint Commit- 
tee on Taxation, shows that to be true. So it is a tax. And to say: 
Well, we can ignore that in determining what the net tax impact 
of this bill is, is just not accurate. 

But I do appreciate your comments, and I yield to Mr. Rangel. 
In fact, I recognize Mr. Rangel. 

Mr. Rangel. And I recognize you too, Mr. Chairman. [Laughter.] 

That compassionate display for the poor as it relates to cigarette 
tax, is really something that I was moved by. I just wanted to indi- 
cate that. 

I know you have a lot of time, but, I hate to raise this, this elec- 
tion is kind of closing in on me, and I don’t know how much time 
the President has. I have to agree with the Chairman that there 
are some rather provocative tax increases that you presented. They 
have brought a degree of bipartisanship, of opposition. But there 
are some pretty exciting social programs: Social Security, edu- 
cation, health care, child care, and the economic development of 
inner cities. 

Now this is the President’s program, and I just got a copy of the 
Majority Whip’s program, which I share with the Chair, of course. 
As I look at this, Mr. Chairman, all the red dates are days we’re 
not here. So, that’s half of February we’re not here. The President 
will be in Africa in March. We’ll be here for about 5 or 6 days in 
April; half of May; most of June; half of July; a little bit in August; 
half of September; and then, Tom DeLay, the Majority Whip says 
that the target adjournment date is October 9. Now, I haven’t 
added the days that we actually are going to be working, but has 
the President or his representative worked out some type of an 
agreement with the Majority so that the President’s proposals, as 
well as the Majority’s — for lack of a better word — legislative pro- 
gram, would be discussed? I mean is there any timeframe that you 
know of that you could share with us? 

Mr. Summers. Congressman Rangel, I’m not aware of agreed leg- 
islative timetable. I think we in the administration believe that the 
President’s budget contains a variety of very important proposals 
that are very much in the national interests. Others, of course, will 
have a different view. And our hope is that the proposals will re- 
ceive full and careful consideration by the Congress this year. But 
I don’t have a particular set of timetables to share with this 

Mr. Rangel. Well, let me say this: I’m certain that the Majority 
and the Chairman make certain that they’re fair in reviewing the 
President’s proposal. But suppose, just for the purpose of our dis- 
cussion, they decided to do nothing with any of the President’s pro- 
posals and just decided not to work this year at all. What happens 
then? I have no idea how this thing works, but since we don’t see 
each other that often, what would the President say or do? 

Mr. Summers. I would think that all of us have an obligation to 
pass a budget so that the government 

Mr. Rangel. Well let’s talk about that 
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Mr. Summers [continuing]. So that the government can continue 
to function into the next year. I think that if we passed a status 
quo budget rather than advanced initiatives of the kind that are 
contained in the President’s budget, we would be passing up impor- 
tant opportunities to invest in education, to invest in child care, to 
invest in basic medical research, and we would leave what I feel 
is a very serious problem: The million young people who begin 
smoking each year — nearly 300,000 of whom will die as a result of 
that smoking — ^we would leave that problem unaddressed. 

Mr. Rangel. OK, well, just on the question of the budget. I’m not 
certain, but don’t we have a legal responsibility to have a budget 
passed by the 15th of April? Now, if that’s so, and we are only 
scheduled to work in March, and we’re out of here for April, I don’t 
think we’ll be able to do that. So I hope the President might share 
with us. Republican and Democrats, some timetable that you might 
just recommend so that when I work with my Republican friends 
we might be able to fold in some of the President’s proposals in the 
few days that we intend to be in session this year. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Archer. Mr. Crane. 

Mr. Crane. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. On the positive side, the 
budget did include a provision I’ve supported and that’s funding for 
the Conservation Trust Fund for Puerto Rico. And I want to com- 
mend you for that and ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, that 
a printed statement I have might be inserted in the record at this 
point. 

Chairman Archer. Without objection. So ordered. 

Mr. Crane. I yield back the balance of my time. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Philip M. Crane, a Representative in Congress from the 

State of Illinois 

Mr. Chairman, The Conservation Trust Fund of Puerto Rico is an organization 
dedicated to the preservation of the natural resources of that magnificent island. 
For the past two years I have been seeking a solution to an impending financial 
crisis that would render the Trust Fund unable to perform its valuable mission. The 
termination of the so-called “Section 936” provision within the tax code ended the 
source of the Trust’s funding. This year’s FY99 Federal Budget adopts a proposal 
that I first put forward last year and incorporates it in the recovery of excise taxes 
back to the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. By designating 60 cents to the Trust 
Fund out of the $13.50 excise tax collected on each gallon of distilled spirits ex- 
ported from Puerto Rico, for a period of 5 years, the recommendation allows the 
Trust to complete its endowment fund and perform its work in perpetuity. 

The Trust Fund was established in 1968 by a Memorandum of Understanding be- 
tween the Secretary of the Interior, Steward L. Udall and the Governor of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, Roberto Sanchez Velella, and the Administrator of the 
Economic Development Administration of Puerto Rico, Sergio Camero, to protect the 
natural resources of the island. During the past 29 years the only significant efforts 
to preserve critical land resources have been conducted by the Conservation Trust 
Fund. Even with this active role, only 5% of the Island of Puerto Rico is under some 
protection either by federal or local conservation agencies or the Trust. This number 
is half of the percentage in the United States and less than 25% of Costa Rica. In 
the aftermath of Hurricane Hugo, when the island was devastated, it was the Con- 
servation Trust Fund that led the reforestation effort of the rain forest. It was the 
Conservation Trust Fund that used this opportunity to prepare critical environ- 
mental areas for restoration and at the same time utilize them as an educational 
tool for the children and people of the island. 

Mr. Chairman, funding for the Trust was initially provided through contributions 
imposed by the Department of Interior in the Oil Import Allocations of petroleum 
and petrochemical companies operating in the island. This lasted for a period of ten 
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years. Later the Trust became a participant in the QPSII program within Section 
936 of the Internal Revenue Co realized that the changes being made in Section 936 
would call for the gradual phase out of the program. The Trust embarked on an ag- 
gressive saving campaign. They cut back all capital expenditures, including land 
procurement and major improvements to existing properties. During that time the 
Trust has been able to accumulate approximately $30 million in the endowment 
fund. The goal was to reach somewhere near $80 million and this would have been 
accomplished had Section 936 phased out in the projected time period. 

Two years ago this committee abruptly changed those plans. With the passage of 
the Small Business Joh Protection Act we ended Section 936. The Conservation 
Trust Fund was the unintended victim of this action. Left without a source for 80 
percent of its funds, the Trust has endeavored to work with my office to find a solu- 
tion. My staff has discussed this problem with the committee staff on numerous oc- 
casions. The proposal in the FY99 Budget is a natural outgrowth of a proposal that 
I made last year. The support of the Secretary of the Interior has been critical in 
shepherding this through the budget maze. The Governor of Puerto Rico is in sup- 
port of this proposal and I urge my colleagues on the Committee to support this ef- 
fort to save the endeavors of the Conservation Trust Fund. 


Chairman Archer. Mr. Running. 

Mr. Running. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Summers, would you explain the administration’s proposal 
for the treatment of the budget surplus in reform of the Social Se- 
curity system. 

Mr. Summers. The President has simply said that in light of the 
very great importance of the Social Security issue to the future 
well-being of all Americans, that we should not violate current 
budget rules and spend the surplus on either new expenditure pro- 
grams or tax cuts that are not fully paid for within the budget until 
we have reached a resolution with respect to the long-term future 
of the Social Security system. And he 

Mr. Running. Does that mean — excuse me. 

Mr. Summers. And he has called for a process of national dialog, 
including a number of conferences and a number of other steps 
during 1998, to set the stage for the process of coming together on 
legislation that would begin in January 1999. 

Mr. Running. Does that mean the President is not proposing to 
take the OASDI reserves out of the budget? In other words, are we 
going to be able to recycle? As you well know, what happens now — 
I don’t have to explain this to you, but some people out here might 
not understand — is when we bring in the PICA funds into the 
Treasury, we bring them into the Social Security Trust Funds, 
there are nonnegotiable bonds issued, and then we recycle the 
money out and spend it for other reasons, other purposes of the 
Federal Government. Would you think that we would not do that 
with the surplus, or that we would reissue bonds, and we would 
recycle the surplus and spend it for other purposes? 

Mr. Summers. There are a number of possibilities that can be de- 
scribed in a number of ways. At this point, what the President has 
said is that the unified surplus is not something we should eat into 
until and unless we have put the Social Security system on a long- 
run viable path. 

Mr. Running. Let me ask you then: Yesterday before the Senate 
Rudget Committee, you suggested that the surpluses, up to $100 
billion or more, be transferred to the OASDI fund and invested in 
Treasury bonds. That means that they could be recycled and spent 
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for other purposes then. In other words, under the budget, as it 
presently is constructed. 

Mr. Summers. Congressman Banning, I didn’t make any policy 
suggestion 

Mr. Running. Am I misquoting you? 

Mr. Summers. A little bit, I think. 

Mr. Running. Oh, really? 

Mr. Summers. What I said yesterday was that there were a vari- 
ety of possibilities and I had no recommendation. Then I observed, 
referring to one of those possibilities, that if $100 billion of money 
was credited to the Social Security Trust Fund and allowed to accu- 
mulate in the Social Security Trust Fund, that the result would be 
to push the expiration date of the Social Security Trust Fund out 
by 1 year only, only if we didn’t recycle the money. 

Mr. Running. Because obviously, if we recycled the money, we’d 
be spending it and putting more liability into the trust fund. Was 
that what your suggestion was? 

Mr. Summers. There was no suggestion. The assumption was, 
and I think for the reasons you suggest it’s completely right, that 
clearly if the trust fund took on an asset of $100 billion and took 
on an extra liability of $100 billion, nothing would be accomplished. 

Mr. Running. That’s correct. 

Mr. Summers. And so, that line of thought — ^which again is one 
possibility, it is not a recommendation — would call for adding $100 
billion to the surplus, in effect, transferring the money from the 
unified budget to the Social Security Trust Fund which would 
strengthen the Social Security Trust Fund and would, as a byprod- 
uct — ^because the money would then be allocated there — assure that 
the unified surplus would be maintained. 

Mr. Running. Only if we walled off the surplus and said: No fur- 
ther use of this money could be used for any other purpose than 
the Social Security Trust Fund and you couldn’t issue new debt 
against that money. 

Mr. Summers. In a sense. Congressman, those who think about 
that proposal are regarding the transfer of the revenues to the So- 
cial Security Trust Fund as a way of accomplishing exactly the 
kind of walling off that you’re speaMng of. 

Mr. Running. One more question. What would the budget deficit 
be if the Social Security Trust Funds were not used to offset the 
budget deficit from now until the year 2008? 

Mr. Summers. It would be — the budget would be — certainly for 
the next half dozen years and probably a little bit beyond that, the 
budget would be in quite significant deficit but for the unified 
budget which reflects a unification of the trust funds. The trust 
funds are in surplus, the other parts of the budget are in deficit; 
together we will emerge with a surplus — that’s the unified sur- 
plus — ^but the non-trust fund budget is, as your question suggests, 
in deficit. 

Mr. Running. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Crane [presiding]. Mr. Matsui. 

Mr. Matsui. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

There’s a lot of talk about simplification and not wanting to clut- 
ter up the Code, particularly by Chairman Archer. Will you help 
me with this because I don’t understand it: To go on the capital 
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gains holding period from 18 months down to 12 months, which is 
what, I think, a number of Republicans want to do, does that do 
anything to decrease the rate from 28 percent? Does that change 
the number of lines on the tax form? 

Mr. Summers. I think at this point. Congressman Matsui, any 
change in the capital gains rules would be, on net, complicating of 
the Tax Code for two reasons. First, the IRS, which I think the 
Committee is aware, faces a number of very serious challenges, in- 
cluding the year 2000 problem, including a reorientation toward 
customer service, and would, I think, have a difficult time handling 
and managing the amendment to provisions that are only now 
being phased in. And so a transitional adjustment would be very 
complicating in that way. 

Second, I think that the, to use the euphemism, I think the tax 
bill that we enacted last year reflected a carefully crafted and bal- 
anced set of compromises. And an effort to undo those compromises 
in one area will inevitably raise questions about many other areas. 

Mr. Matsui. Let me get to my main point. Obviously you support 
the change on the IRS and the restructuring effort. Is that correct? 

Mr. Summers. We very much support it. 

Mr. Matsui. You support it. And so, you’re no longer concerned 
about the fact that we have an independent commission overseeing 
the IRS and the whole issue of confidentiality, and many of the 
issues that were raised a little earlier. 

Mr. Summers. I think we found 

Mr. Matsui. But let me get to my main point, because I think 
what I want to do is address the issue of complexity. Last year we 
had an additional 824 amendments that were added to the Internal 
Revenue Code as a result of the tax bill, and we had 285 new sec- 
tions. I’ve just counted the administration’s proposal here; we have 
75 new tax cuts — I don’t know whether these are new sections or 
new amendments — and we also have 42 new tax increases, and 7 
other provisions. So that’s about 120 or so new provisions in the 
Code, coupled with the 285 and the 824. I know that Mr. Rossotti 
is trying to do a good job, and I do understand that you are trying 
to clean up the whole Internal Revenue Service. I commend you, 
Mr. Rubin, and obviously, Mr. Rossotti, and many of those who 
have preceded you. 

But I guess what I’m troubled by is some of the hypocrisy here. 
We’re trying to clean up the Code and I keep seeing amendments 
being offered. I had somebody do a little research — one of those 
LEXIS-NEXIS searches — and Members of this Committee, Mem- 
bers of the House, who were talking about simplifying the Code are 
offering all kinds of credits and deductions and preferences. And 
your proposal is just packed with more of these. You know, I think 
we have to come to terms, because we can’t go out there and talk 
about tax reform and simplifying the Code, and at the same time, 
quietly, behind everyone’s back, offer literally hundreds of changes 
in the Tax Code. I think we’re being a little unfair to Mr. Rossotti. 
I think we’re being unfair to the employees of the Internal Revenue 
Service, and certainly I think we’re misleading people. 

And so, you may want to have a comment on it; you may not 
want to have a comment on it. It’s not totally your responsibility. 
I mean, I think a lot of Members of Congress last year played a 
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significant role in this particular effort. It was interesting, at least 
the 1981 bill had a philosophy: It wanted to promote economic 
growth. The 1986 bill had a philosophy of simplifying the Code. 
Last year’s bill had no philosophy at all. It was just: Let’s just put 
everybody’s tax cuts together and make that a tax bill, and make 
everybody happy. But there was no growth, economic philosophy, 
or simplification philosophy to it. And I’m afraid that’s what’s going 
to happen again if you embark upon another tax bill and at the 
same time blame it on the IRS. 

Mr. Summers. Congressman Matsui, I think you raise a very, 
very important issue. We’ve tried to be very conscious of that as we 
tried to balance the various objectives here, and I think a substan- 
tial fraction — more than 40 — of the initiatives and amendments 
that are contained in the President’s budget that you referred to 
are Taxpayer Bill of Rights for simplification items that would have 
the net effect of reducing burdens on taxpayers and reducing com- 
pliance and striking out other forms of complexity. 

But I do think in looking at the various kinds of incentives we 
provide through the Tax Code that we do need, if you like, to put 
a higher price on measures which complicate the Code and try to 
recognize that each thing we add adds to the weight of the whole 
system and that at a certain point the system might fall of its own 
weight. And I think that is an important concern. 

Mr. Crane. Mr. Summers, if you’ll hang in there, I want to re- 
cess the Committee subject to the call of the Chair, because we’re 
down to 5 minutes on this vote. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Shaw [presiding]. There’s going to be another vote shortly, 
so we’re going to be disrupted again, but I was asked to start the 
hearing, so we won’t unnecessarily delay the witnesses. 

So Mr. English is recognized 

Mr. English. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Summers, I noted that the administration’s proposal 
includes an exemption for severance pay from the income tax of up 
to $2,000 with a variety of restrictions — after 6 months, applying 
the severance packages below under $125,000. I have a couple of 
questions. One is you would apply this severance pay exemption 
specifically for separations from service that are connected with a 
reduction in employer’s work force. How would you define that? 

Mr. Summers. It’s a technical question, and I’m not a tax lawyer, 
but I would assume that the employers would qualify instances of 
severance based on a comparison of the total size of the work force 
in the tax year with the total size of their work force in the preced- 
ing year. 

Mr. English. Do you think this provision substantially adds to 
the complexity of the Tax Code? Do you think it’s a provision that 
you would anticipate the administration would seek to expand 
down the road? 

Mr. Summers. I don’t particularly see any plan for subsequent 
expansion, and I don’t think it adds substantially to the complexity 
of the Code. I think it serves an important, very important function 
at a time of greater globalization in the economy, and at a time of 
greater change in helping people to adjust to change. I think in 
that way it allows market forces to operate more effectively. 
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Mr. English. Mr. Secretary, I think I understand that part of 
the intent, and, again, I presume you’re familiar with the provision. 
What I wanted to get a feel for — $2,000 seems to be a fairly arbi- 
trary number and a very small part of any severance package. I 
guess, recognizing that there might be some benefits for this kind 
of a tax exclusion, I was wondering if the administration saw this 
as part of a long-term strategy. I am judging from your comments 
probably not. Do you have anything to add? 

Mr. Summers. This is not part of any long-run strategy of which 
I am aware to — it is, I think, you know, $2,000, not some of the 
severance packages you read about for executives in the news- 
paper, but I think for a lot of people who are laid off I think $2,000 
and the tax deductibility on $2,000 makes a real difference. 

Mr. English. Thank you. Let me move on. Under the energy and 
environmental tax credits, have you done any studies in-house on 
the distributional effects of these proposals? 

Mr. Summers. We do not have distributional analyses of them, 
and to do the distributional analysis would be very complex. You 
think, for example, about, say, the incentive for purchasing very 
highly fuel-efficient cars. Part of the incidence might be on the buy- 
ers of those cars, but part of the incidence would be on the produc- 
ers and the workers who are involved in making those cars. So I 
think to look at an incentive of that size and do a distributional 
analysis would be, our analysts report, very, very difficult. 

Mr. English. OK. I notice in your energy and environmental tax 
credit proposals you do not include an extension of the ethanol 
credit. What is the significance of that? 

Mr. Summers. I think the incentives in our energy and environ- 
mental credit are really all measures that are directed at market- 
based approaches to 

Mr. English. And ethanol 

Mr. Summers [continuing]. Supporting reductions in carbon 
usage, and the fuel from carbon. And so I think a subsidy 

Mr. English. So you don’t regard 

Mr. Summers [continuing]. A subsidy to a fossil fuel, I mean, I 
think 

Mr. English. You don’t regard auto emissions as greenhouse gas 
then or 

Mr. Summers [continuing]. Well, I think — certainly carbon diox- 
ide, which comes from any fossil fuel, is a greenhouse gas, but the 
focus of our incentives is on greenhouse gas reductions. 

Mr. English. OK. And I guess a final question: One of the peren- 
nial provisions that comes out of the administration has to do with 
changing the deposit requirements for FUTA taxes from quarterly 
to monthly. This has been proposed before, and it’s been fairly con- 
sistently shot down. Is there any policy reason why you would be 
continually proposing this, because it appears primarily to harass 
businesses, particularly small businesses, and does not appear, at 
least from my perspective, to generate any real positive effects from 
the standpoint of tax enforcement. 

Mr. Summers. Let me say. Congressman English, that the pro- 
posal is crafted to include an exclusion for small businesses in 
order to respond to the small business concern, and that the ration- 
ale is that it will improve compliance, and in that way make pos- 
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sible reductions in other taxes, and that it will more closely match 
the inflows of money into State funds with the outflows from State 
unemployment insurance funds. 

If I might just return to your previous question, I’m told that the 
extension of the ethanol provisions is contained in the administra- 
tion’s ISTEA proposal, the highways proposal, but that the ethanol 
provisions do not expire this year. And so we are providing for that. 

Mr. English. OK. 

Mr. Summers. It’s just not a global greenhouse gas. 

Mr. English. I understand the distinction, and I appreciate that. 
Thank you very much. 

Mr. Summers. Thank you. 

Mr. English. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Shaw. Mr. Weller. 

Mr. Weller. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and, Mr. Secretary, I 
appreciate your taking time to be with us today. 

I represent a pretty diverse district, the south side of Chicago 
and the south suburbs, both city suburbs and a lot of rural areas. 
I always listen for concerns and thoughts that are fairly consistent, 
whether you live in the city, the suburbs, or country. This past 
week I had a meeting with a group of women, entrepreneurs and 
community leaders, and we talked about the President’s budget. 
Frankly, they liked what the President said about Social Security, 
but they then question why he would then use the surplus in the 
Social Security Trust Fund to offset new spending initiatives. They 
were concerned about, of course, the President proposing to raise 
the tax burden on Americans to its highest level since World War 
II, and they were also very concerned about the President’s new 
proposal for a tax increase on a retirement vehicle that many of the 
women in the group that I met with were using. 

I found it interesting. They shared some statistics, and when it 
comes to annuities which you propose taxing, a majority of these 
annuities that are sold today are held by women. Ninety percent 
of them are over 50 years of age, and two-thirds of the women who 
purchase these make less than $50,000. They’re middle-class indi- 
viduals. 

What I was just trying — so I can better understand your tax in- 
crease on retirement, I was wondering, how much revenue is gen- 
erated by your tax increase on retirement? 

Mr. Summers. The annuities provision that you’re referring to I 
believe has a revenue impact of approximately $1 billion. 

Mr. Weller. A year? 

Mr. Summers. No, $1 billion over 5 years. 

Mr. Weller. So it’s a $1 billion tax increase over 5 years on re- 
tirement. Money that would have gone toward retirement, that in- 
stead will come to Washington and be spent on the President’s new 
spending initiatives? 

Mr. Summers. No, Congressman, I think the principal incidence 
will be on commissions received by those who sell a particular class 
of flnancial products, and in particular, those who encourage the 
churning of those products. Anyone who purchases a deferred an- 
nuity and holds the same investments inside the deferred annuity 
will have no change whatsoever in their tax practice. What will be 
discouraged is transfers from one deferred annuity to another. And 
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therefore, those who are involved in encouraging the churning of 
the deferred annuities and who receive — I think it’s been well docu- 
mented — rather substantial commissions, when those deferred an- 
nuities are churned, will be affected. Again, for someone who pur- 
chases a deferred annuity and holds the same funds inside the de- 
ferred annuity, they will get full inside buildup, with no significant 
change in 

Mr. Weller. Let me, Mr. Secretary, let me 

Mr. Summers [continuing]. Tax liability. 

Mr. Weller. Then you really raise an issue of fairness. As a Fed- 
eral employee, if you’re in the Thrift Savings Plan, you can shift 
your funds around in your Thrift Savings Plan from one fund to 
another, choose options, without a transaction tax which you’re 
proposing, but you’re turning around, and on the women that I met 
with last week who are using this as part of their retirement plan, 
imposing a tax on their decision to shift it from one investment op- 
tion to the other. How is that fair? 

Mr. Summers. Congressman Weller, the Congress has, in 
crafting the legislation in this area, established a set of particular 
tax preferences for pensions and 401(k)s that are circumscribed, 
that include limits on contributions, that include top-heavy rules to 
assure that the benefits are equally shared, and in that category 
it is, indeed, possible to make transfers. 

Deferred annuities have never been thought of as being within 
that category. There are no top-heavy rules; there are no limits on 
the quantity of contributions. So I think that is not usually thought 
of as the appropriate analogy in looking at deferred annuity provi- 
sions. Deferred annuities investments are in many ways more like 
mutual fund investments, although they are mutual fund invest- 
ments that are very substantially preferred because the inside 
buildup is preferred, is tax-deferred, unlike the situation with re- 
spect to mutual funds. 

Mr. Weller. But, Mr. Secretary, you are taxing one of the 
choices and one of the options they have, and frankly, I think from 
a fairness standpoint, it doesn’t make sense to tax one and not the 
other. Of course, I don’t support your tax, but the question I have 
is: You know, in your testimony, you point out that you’re spending 
initiatives are paid for with these tax increases that the President’s 
proposing in his budget. And I was wondering, specifically, which 
spending initiative does the President pay for with this tax in- 
crease on retirement? 

Mr. Summers. No. What I suggested, the spending initiatives 
that the President has undertaken are financed through other 
spending cuts or are financed through proceeds from the tax settle- 
ment. The President’s budget is balanced, essentially balanced, in 
the tax area with tax incentives and tax cuts that are contained 
in the budget being matched by the revenue-raisers that are in- 
cluded in the budget. 

Mr. Weller. So which spending initiative is matched with those 
tax increases on retirement 

Mr. Summers. It’s a package. That’s not a question — money is 
fungible. Congressman. There’s a package of revenue-raisers and a 
package of tax cuts, and the package of tax cuts is financed by the 
package of revenue-raisers. 
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Mr. Shaw. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Weller. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Shaw. Mr. McCrery. 

Mr. McCrery. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Summers, just to follow up on Mr. Weller’s questioning about 
the administration’s proposals on annuities and variable life prod- 
ucts, clarify, if you will, who is taxed when there is, say, an ex- 
change for a life insurance policy, for an annuity? Or if an investor 
in an annuity, for example, decides to change the mix of the invest- 
ment within the annuity, who exactly is taxed? 

Mr. Summers. If you’ll pardon me 1 second, I will consult with 
the experts behind me and I will give you an answer. 

Mr. McCrery. Sure. 

Mr. Summers. In the area of the deferred annuity, which is 13 
percent of the total set of insurance proposals, the holder of the an- 
nuity who makes a transfer from one asset to another asset is 
taxed. A holder who chooses a balanced portfolio and sticks with 
that balanced portfolio would not bear any tax burden. 

Mr. McCrery. When you say the “holder,” who is that? 

Mr. Summers. That’s the potential beneficiary. 

Mr. McCrery. So that’s usually the purchaser of the annuity, 
the consumer? 

Mr. Summers. That is usually the purchaser of the annuity, in- 
deed. 

Mr. McCrery. So at least in this case you are taxing directly or 
imposing a new tax directly on the consumer of those products, and 
not the agents or the insurance companies? 

Mr. Summers. Well, as I tried to suggest in my answer, this 13 
percent of the insurance does affect beneficiaries directly. It also af- 
fects those who are involved in encouraging transfers from one de- 
ferred annuity contract to another. Depending on what choices are 
made, it’s difficult to sort out the incidence. In response to this tax, 
people do not churn their investments. Then the result will be that 
the revenue loss will be to the agents who would have encour- 
aged — would have earned commissions on the churning. If behavior 
doesn’t change and the same commissions are paid, then those in- 
dividuals who are churning will face a tax treatment on their de- 
ferred annuities that is similar on asset transfers, though not simi- 
lar with respect to inside buildup, to the tax treatment with respect 
to mutual funds. 

Mr. McCrery. But at least on the instance which I described, 
and to which you initially responded, it’s the consumer that would 
experience an increase in taxes. And don’t you think that that is 
contrary to good public policy that should encourage people to plan 
wisely for their retirement? I mean, if you’ve got somebody that’s 
30 years old that enters into an agreement or contract like this, the 
mix of his investment — I’ll wait until your staff gets through, so 
you could listen. A 30-year-old who enters into one of these con- 
tracts is going to have a different investment mix than he will have 
when he’s 55 years old. So shouldn’t he have the right to shift 
those investment choices within that contract without having to 
face a tax? That seems to me to be totally contrary to what we 
want people to do, which is wisely plan for their retirement. 
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Mr. Summers. Well, of course, a 30-year-old who is following a 
normal path would be making contributions each year, and so 
would not have difficulty in adjusting their overall mix between 
stocks and bonds, for example, simply by adjusting the pattern of 
their contributions, or could do that in the areas where there would 
be tax neutrality between those within the 401(k)s, within the pen- 
sions. 

Mr. McCrery. I think you’re wrong on that. I don’t think there 
is enough flexibility to change the mix just on the basis of new con- 
tributions to plans. 

Also, before my time is up, I just want to point out that there 
is a distinct difference between these types of contracts and mutual 
funds. You try to equate the two, and, in fact, on these kinds of 
contracts there are penalties for early withdrawal; there are regu- 
latory barriers to people getting out of these before they reach re- 
tirement age. So they are not the same as mutual funds, Mr. Sum- 
mers, are they? 

Mr. Summers. They are not the same instruments as mutual 
funds, obviously. Congressman, but I think the general principle is 
something that we’ve long recognized in the tax law, that when an 
event that is concomitant to, or the same as, a realization of the 
sale of an asset takes place, that that is something that we tax. 

I might note, just parenthetically, that most of these assets are 
actually marketed to those who have retired or who are about to 
retire. So the situation of a changing need over the life cycle is not 
one that arises with any great frequency 

Mr. McCrery. That is changing. That is changing, though, Mr. 
Summers. That statistic won’t be the same 5 years from now. 

Mr. Summers. Well, I’m not sure. I mean, I think these products 
have been subject to rather extensive and not wholly favorable 
analysis in the financial press just in terms of relative rates of re- 
turn. So I’m not sure what the future will hold for them. 

Mr. Shaw. If the gentleman would suspend, the time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. Summers, I may inquire as to what your schedule is. We 
have a series of votes on the floor which is going to take the better 
part of an hour. Can you stay with us? 

Mr. Summers. I will have a difficult — I need to get back to my 
office for a fairly important, quite important meeting sometime be- 
tween 3:30 and 4 o’clock. 

Mr. Shaw. Well, if you could stay with us at least until 3:30, 
we’ll try to wrap it up or make arrangements for you to come back. 

Mr. Summers. I’d be delighted to. 

Mr. Shaw. Thank you. I appreciate it. 

Mr. Summers. Thank you. 

Mr. Shaw. The Committee will be in recess for the better part 
of an hour, but at the conclusion of the votes that are scheduled 
we shall reconvene. 

[Recess.] 

Mrs. Johnson of Connecticut [presiding]. I’d like to announce 
that the hearing is formally adjourned. Mr. Summers had to depart 
and has indicated that he will respond promptly to questions in 
writing from Members. We thank him for that. 
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[The following questions submitted by Mr. Houghton, and Dep- 
uty Secretary Summers’ responses are as follows:] 

Questions Submitted to Deputy Treasury Secretary Summers by 
Representative Amo Hougbton 

(1) Regarding the Foreign Application of the Frequent Flyer Tax: 

Last year’s tax bill extended the aviation tax to purchases from air carriers of 
frequent-flyer award miles by credit card companies, hotels, rental car companies, 
and others to be awarded to their customers. It is my understanding that this new 
law is being interpreted as applying to foreign-based frequent-flyer programs run by 
both U.S. and foreign companies, and that foreign application of this tax will have 
the impact of taxing frequent flyer miles that may never be used for U.S. air travel. 
I also understand that at least 20 foreign governments have filed protests with the 
State Department arguing that the teix should not apply when the ultimate air trav- 
el largely involves points outside the United States. 

Would the Treasury Department support a legislative alternative to apply the tax 
more directly to travel to and from the United States, since the current foreign ap- 
plication of the tax appears to be overly broad, creates collection problems for the 
IRS, and will produce revenues that will have little connection to the use of FAA 
facilities and programs? 

Questions on Revenue Estimate for PS-REIT Elimination: 

Can you share with me some of your methodologies concerning your revenue esti- 
mate for the PS-REIT proposal? 

The answers provided below should provide you with a reasonably good under- 
standing of the main assumptions in the methodology used by the Administration to 
produce the revenue estimate for the PS-REIT proposal. 

Have you had a chance to review the Joint Tax Committee’s estimate and do you 
have any comments on it? 

Given the large amount of uncertainty in predicting the growth rate of acquisitions 
by paired REITs under current law, the Joint Tax Committee’s estimate, although 
somewhat different from the Administration estimate, does not seem unreasonable. 

In your revenue estimate of the Administration’s proposal to limit the tax benefits 
of the existing paired REITs, what assumptions did you make about the growth rate 
of the paired REITs under current law? 

Despite the recent large acquisitions by paired REITs, we assumed that growth 
rates of paired REITs under current law would in the long run be about 10 percent 
per year. 

What are your assumptions about the revenue loss that occurs under current pol- 
icy because the attractiveness of the paired-share structure induces some businesses 
to become REITs that otherwise would have remained C-corporations? 

The only firms that can use the paired-share structure are those that were grand- 
fathered by a provision in the Deficit Reduction Act of 1984. C-corporations cannot 
elect to become paired-share REITs. Our assumptions concerning the effect of paired- 
share REITs acquiring C-corporations under current policy is discussed in the an- 
swer to Question 3. 

What are your assumptions about the revenue loss that occurs under current pol- 
icy due to the fact that paired-share REITs can achieve income shifting for teix pur- 
poses that ordinary REITs cannot? 

We assumed that nearly all of the estimated revenue loss occurs from paired-share 
REITs shifting income for tax purposes. 

Assuming the Administration’s proposal is implemented, what percentage of those 
assets that would otherwise have converted to paired-REIT staus do you assume 
will place their real estate assets in a REIT, and what percentage will continue to 
operate as non-REIT C-corporations? 

We assumed that nearly all of the assets that would have acquired by the paired 
REITs under current law would continue to operate as non-REIT C-corporations if 
the Administration’s proposal is implemented. 


[Wbereupon, at 2:53 p.m., tbe bearing was adjourned subject to 
tbe call of tbe Cbair.] 

[Submissions for the record follow:] 
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Statement of American Bankers Association 

The American Bankers Association (ABA) is pleased to have an opportunity to 
submit this statement for the record on certain of the revenue provisions of the Ad- 
ministration’s fiscal year 1999 budget. 

The American Bankers Association brings together all categories of banking insti- 
tutions to best represent the interests of the rapidly changing industry. Its member- 
ship — which includes community, regional and money center banks and holding 
companies, as well as savings associations, trust companies and savings banks — 
makes ABA the largest banking trade association in the country. 

The Administration’s 1999 budget proposal contains several provisions of interest 
and concern to banking institutions. Although we believe that the Administration’s 
revenue plan contains several significant teix incentive provisions that would am- 
plify well established policies, we are deeply concerned with a number of its revenue 
measures. The subject revenue provisions would, in fact, impose new and additional 
taxes on the banking industry rather than “closing loopholes.” As a package, such 
revenue measures would, inter alia, inhibit job creation and the provision of em- 
ployee and retiree benefits provided by employers while inequitably penalizing busi- 
ness. 

Our preliminary views on the subject provisions are set out below. 

Revenue Measures 

Modify the Corporate-Owned Life Insurance Rules 

The ABA strongly opposes the Administration’s proposal to modify the corporate- 
owned life insurance rules. The subject provision would effectively eliminate cor- 
porate owned life insurance that is used to offset escalating employee and retiree 
benefit liabilities (such as health insurance, survivor benefits, etc.) — an activity that 
promotes socially responsible behavior and should be encouraged rather than dis- 
couraged. Cutbacks in such programs may also lead to the reduction of benefits pro- 
vided by employers. 

Specifically, the Administration’s proposal would eliminate the exception under 
the pro rata disallowance rule for employees, officers and directors. Accordingly, as 
un-borrowed cash values increase, the amount of interest deduction would be re- 
duced. Such modification to current law would have unintended consequences that 
are inconsistent with other Congressional policies, which encourage businesses to 
act in a prudent manner in meeting their liabilities to employees. 

Corporate owned life insurance as a funding source has a long history in tax law 
as a respected tool. Moreover, federal banking regulators recognize that corporate 
owned life insurance serves a necessary and useful business purpose. Their guide- 
lines confirm that purchasing life insurance for the purpose of recovering or offset- 
ting the costs of employee benefit plans is an appropriate purpose that is incidental 
to banking. 

The Administration’s proposal seeks to revisit this issue irrespective of the fact 
that business use of corporate owned life insurance has been closely examined and 
was, in effect, confirmed by Congress when it passed the Taxpayer Relief Act of 
1997. That law created a specific exception for certain key employees. The subject 
provision would impose a retroactive tcix penalty on banking institutions that have 
fully complied with established rules and have, in good faith, made long term busi- 
ness decisions based on existing tax law. They should be protected from the retro- 
active effects of legislation that would result in substantial tax and non-tax pen- 
alties. Even though the provision is applicable on a prospective basis, the effect is 
a retroactive tax on policies already written. 

We urge you to reject this revenue provision. 

Increased Information Reporting Penalties 

The ABA strongly opposes the Administration’s proposal to increase information 
reporting penalties. The banking industry prepares and files information returns to 
report items such as employee wages, dividends, and interest annually, in good 
faith, for the sole benefit of the IRS. The Administration reasons that the current 
penalty provisions may not be sufficient to encourage timely and accurate reporting. 
We disagree. Information reporting penalties were raised to the current levels as 
part of the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1989, P.L. 101-239. The sugges- 
tion that this proposal would raise revenue presumes that corporations are non- 
compliant, a conclusion for which there is no substantiating evidence. 

Further, penalties typically are intended to discourage “bad” behavior and encour- 
age “good” behavior, not to serve as revenue raisers. The Administration’s reasoning 
that increasing the penalty amounts would decrease the number of teixpayers that 
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incur penalties suggests that the penalties could be continually increased, from 
year-to-year to maintain the revenue flow. Certainly, the proposed increase in pen- 
alties is unnecessary and would not be based on sound tax policy. 

Repeal Tax-Free Conversions of Large C Corporations to S Corporations 

The ABA opposes the proposal to repeal Internal Revenue Code section 1374 for 
large S corporations. The proposal would accelerate net unrealized built-in gains 
(BIG) and impose a corporate level tcix on BIG assets along with a shareholder level 
tax with respect to their stock. The BIG tax would apply to gains attributable to 
assets held at the time of conversion, negative adjustments due to accounting meth- 
od change, intangibles such as core deposits and excess servicing rights, and recap- 
ture of the bad debt reserve. 

The Small Business Job Protection Act of 1996, P.L. 104-188, allowed financial 
institutions to elect S corporation status for the first time. Effectively, the Adminis- 
tration’s proposal would shut the window of opportunity for those financial institu- 
tions to elect S corporation status by making the cost of conversion prohibitively ex- 
pensive. We believe that such a change would be contrary to Congressional intent 
to permit banking institutions to elect S corporation status. 

Modify the Treatment of Closely Held REITs 

The Administration’s proposal to impose additional restrictions on the ownership 
of real estate investment trusts (REITs) would have the unintended consequence of 
eliminating a valid method used by banks and thrifts to raise regulatory capital. 
The proposal would go beyond the current law 100 shareholder requirement for 
REITs by prohibiting any one entity from owning more than 50 percent (measured 
by both value and voting power) of a REIT. The proposal appears to be based on 
the notion that closely held REITs can be used by taxpayers in abusive transactions. 
However, raising bank capital to protect institutions from future economic 
downturns is a legitimate use of a closely held REIT. 

Currently, banks and thrifts may transfer real estate assets, e.g. mortgage loans, 
in a REIT, with 100 percent of the common stock of the REIT held by the financial 
institution and with preferred stock being issued to at least 100 outside investors. 
The funds raised from the preferred stock issuance count as Tier 1 regulatory cap- 
ital, which provides a cushion for the safety of the institution and its depositors. 
The closely held REIT preferred stock issuance is an important alternative for 
banks to have available as a funding source. The Federal Reserve Board has ap- 
proved the use of certain preferred stock arrangements as a valid method for raising 
Tier 1 bank capital, because, otherwise, bank holding companies would be at a com- 
petitive disadvantage compared to non-bank financial companies and foreign-owned 
banking institutions that can use tax advantaged structures to raise capital. 

The Administration’s proposal is overly broad. Closely held REITs serve valid 
functions that are consistent with the underlying purposes of the REIT provisions 
as well as the broader concept of sound tax policy. The Service has demonstrated 
that it can use regulations and notices to deal with its concerns about specific in- 
vestment structures without asking Congress to restrict legitimate REIT structures. 

Repeal the Crummey case rule 

The Administration’s proposal would overrule the Crummey decision by amending 
Section 2503(c) to apply only to outright gifts of present interests. Gifts to minors 
under a uniform act would be deemed to be outright gifts. 

The ABA opposes the Administration’s proposal to eliminate the Crummey rule 
(Crummey v. Commissioner, 397 F.2d 82 (9th Cir. 1968). Many existing trusts, 
which are administered by banks through their trust departments, rely upon the 
Crummey rule as a tax planning technique. The Administration asserts, in the Gen- 
eral Explanation of its proposal, that “[tlypically by pre-arrangement or understand- 
ing in more recent cases, none of the Crummey withdrawal rights will be exercised” 
[referencing the Estate of Cristofani v. Commissioner, 97 T.C. 74 (1991)]. 

We believe the Administration’s assertion is incorrect. If there is a pre- 
arrangement or understanding that the Crummey rights will not be exercised, the 
Crummey rule will not be applied by the courts. In fact, in Cristofani the Teix Court 
determined that there was no arrangement or understanding between the decedent, 
the trustees, and the beneficiaries that the decedent’s grandchildren would not exer- 
cise their withdrawal rights. The Court said that the question was not whether the 
power was exercised, but whether it in fact existed. 

The proposal to legislatively overrule the Crummey case would not only 
countermine recent Congressional action to reduce, if not eliminate, “death taxes,” 
but would also seriously undermine at least one of the important reasons taxpayers 
use trusts for wealth transfer purposes. 
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Eliminate Dividends-Received Deduction for Certain Preferred Stock 

The Administration proposes to deny the dividends-received deduction for divi- 
dend payments on nonqualified preferred stock that is treated as taxable consider- 
ation in certain otherwise non-taxable corporate reorganizations. The Administra- 
tion argues that such stock is sufficiently free from risk and from participation in 
corporate growth that it should be treated as debt for purposes of denial of the divi- 
dend received deduction. However, such nonqualified preferred stock is not treated 
as debt for all tax purposes. 

The ABA opposes this Administration proposal in that it would establish incon- 
sistent teix policy and would amount to an inequitable tax increase. Certainly, items 
received in income and treated as debt to a recipient should, at minimum, be cor- 
respondingly deductible as interest expense to the payor. The instant proposal 
would create a “lose-lose” tax trap for corporate taxpayers. 

Tax Incentive Proposals 

The Administration’s budget proposal also contains several significant tax incen- 
tive provisions, which ABA fully supports. 

Tax Credits for Holders of Qualified School Modernization Bonds and Qualified 
Zone Academy Bonds 

The ABA supports the provisions to expand qualified academy zone bonds and to 
establish school modernization bonds. Banks are very interested in Education Zone 
Academy Bonds because they could strengthen local communities and benefit the 
families that reside there. We also believe these bonds will attract investment in 
enterprise and poor communities by providing tax credits and Community Reinvest- 
ment Act credits. 

It is important for banks to be involved in all aspects of our local communities. 
The banking industry recognizes that education is a key component of that involve- 
ment and that there is an immediate need for improved infrastructure. We would 
urge you to include this proposal in the fiscal year 1999 budget legislation. 

Educational Assistance 

The ABA supports the permanent extension of tax incentives for employer pro- 
vided education. Many industries, including banking and financial services, are ex- 
periencing dramatic technological changes. The provision is an important benefit to 
many entry level employees and will assist in the retraining of employees to better 
face global competition. Employer provided educational assistance is a central com- 
ponent of the modern compensation package and is often used to recruit and retain 
vital employees. 

Research and Experimentation Tax Credit Extended for One Year 

The ABA supports the permanent extension of the tax credit for research and ex- 
perimentation. The banking industry is actively involved in the research and devel- 
opment of new intellectual products, services and technology in order to compete in 
an increasingly sophisticated and global marketplace. The banking industry has a 
vested interest in ensuring that the research and experimentation tax credit re- 
mains an appropriate incentive for banking institutions to improve efficiencies and 
remain competitive. Banking institutions increasingly engage in sophisticated and 
innovative research activities. These activities are currently being unreasonably 
scrutinized and questioned through narrowly defined Treasury regulations and 
audit positions, which we believe is inconsistent with Congressional intent. Along 
with the extension of the tax credit, continued availability of the research and ex- 
perimentation tax credit in the financial services industry should be an encouraged 
and Congressionally supported incentive. 

Contributions of Appreciated Stock to Private Foundations 

The ABA supports permanent extension of the full fair market value income tax 
deduction for gifts of publicly traded stock to private foundations. We agree that al- 
lowing donors to deduct the full value of such stock encourages taxpayers to donate 
the stock for charitable purposes. 

Increase Low Income Housing Tax Credit Per Capita Cap 

The ABA supports the proposal to raise the $1.25 per capita cap and urges its 
inclusion in the fiscal year 1999 budget legislation. 
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Simplify the Foreign Tax Credit Limitation for Dividends from “10150” Companies 
The Administration proposal would, inter alia, simplify the application of the for- 
eign tax credit limitation by applying the look-through approach immediately to all 
dividends paid by a 10/50 company, regardless of the year in which the earnings 
and profits out of which the dividend is paid were accumulated. 

The ABA supports legislative efforts to simplify application of the foreign teix cred- 
it. We also support proposals to increase the capacity for taxpayers to claim foreign 
credit for the taxes they actually pay. Further, we support legislative efforts in the 
foreign tax credit area that recognize efforts by a taxpayer to reduce foreign taxes. 

Access to Payroll Deduction for Retirement Savings 

The ABA supports proposals to encourage and facilitate employee retirement sav- 
ings. However, it is most important that providing expanded access to the payroll 
deduction remain at the employer’s option. We are most concerned that such pro- 
posal could impose unreasonable and overly expensive administrative burdens on 
certain employers, which is contrary to recent Congressional efforts to reduce ad- 
ministrative tax burdens. 


Conclusion 

We appreciate having this opportunity present our preliminary views on the tax 
proposals contained in the President’s fiscal year 1999 budget. We look forward to 
working with you in the further development of the revenue proposals to be con- 
tained in the fiscal year 1999 budget. 


Statement of America’s Community Bankers 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 

America’s Community Bankers appreciates this opportunity to submit testimony 
for the record of the hearing on the revenue raising provisions in the Administra- 
tion’s fiscal year 1999 budget proposal. America’s Community Bankers (ACB) is the 
national trade association for 2,000 savings and community financial institutions 
and related business firms. The industry has more than $1 trillion in assets, 
250,000 employees and 15,000 offices. ACB members have diverse business strate- 
gies based on consumer financial services, housing finance, and community develop- 
ment. 

ACB wishes to focus on two provisions included in the Administration’s budget. 
We urge the Committee to reject the Administration’s proposal to change the rules 
for business-owned life insurance. On the other hand, we recommend that the Com- 
mittee include in legislation, as soon as possible, the Administration’s proposal to 
increase the low-income housing teix credit. 

Bank-Owned Life Insurance 

ACB strongly disagrees with the Administration’s proposal to disallow deductions 
for interest paid by corporations that purchase permanent life insurance on the lives 
of their officers, directors, and employees. This disallowance is retroactive in that 
it would occur with respect to life insurance contracts already in force. The Adminis- 
tration’s proposal would revamp a statutory scheme enacted just last year. In 1997 
Congress enacted a provision to disallow a proportional part of a business’s interest- 
paid deductions on unrelated borrowings where the business purchases a life insur- 
ance policy on anyone and where the business is the direct or indirect beneficiary. 
Integral to this general rule, however, is an exception for business-owned life insur- 
ance covering employees, officers, directors, and 20 percent or more owners. The 
combination of the general rule and its exception implemented a sensible policy — 
that the benefits of permanent life insurance, where they are directly related to the 
needs of a business, should continue to be available to businesses 

The Administration is now proposing that the implicit agreement made last year 
be immediately broken by cutting back retroactively, for contracts issued after June 
8, 1997, the exception to omit employees, officers, and directors. It would continue 
to apply to 20-percent owners. Thus, a portion of the interest-paid deductions of a 
business for a year would be disallowed according to the ratio of the average 
unborrowed policy cash values of life insurance, annuities, and endowment contracts 
to total assets. Insurance contracts would be included in this denominator to the ex- 
tent of unborrowed cash values. (It also appears that a 1996 exception enacted 
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would be repealed that permits an interest-paid deduction for borrowings against 
policies covering key employees.) 

The Administration’s proposal would result in a significantly larger loss of deduc- 
tions for a bank or thrift than a similar-sized commercial firm because financial in- 
stitutions are much more leveraged than commercial firms. 

Financial institutions, because of their statutory capital requirements, have been 
under a special constraint to look to life insurance to fund retirement benefits after 
the issuance of FASB Statement 106 in December 1990. FASB 106, which was effec- 
tive for 1992, requires most employers to give effect in their financial statements 
to an estimate of the future cost of providing retirees with health benefits. The im- 
pact of charging such an expense to the earnings of a company could be a significant 
reduction in capital. Many financial institutions were faced with the necessity of re- 
neging on the commitments they had made to their employees or finding an alter- 
native investment. Many of these institutions have chosen to fund their pension, as 
well as retiree health care benefits, using permanent life insurance. 

The banking regulators have permitted financial institutions to use life insurance 
to fund their employee benefit liabilities, but restricted the insurance policies that 
may be used to those that do not have a significant investment component and lim- 
ited the insurance coverage to the risk of loss or the future liability. See e.g., the 
OCC’s Banking Circular 249 (February 4, 1991) and the OTS’s Thrift Activities Reg- 
ulatory Handbook, Section 250.2. On September 20, 1996, the OCC issued Bulletin 
96-61 which recognized the usefulness of permanent life insurance in the conduct 
of banking and granted banks increased flexibility to use it — consistent with safety 
and soundness considerations. The bulletin makes clear that the necessity to control 
a variety of risks created by life insurance ownership (liquidity, credit, interest rate, 
etc.) requires a bank to limit its purchases to specific business needs rather than 
for general investment purposes. In addition, bank purchases of life insurance will 
be limited by the need to maintain regulatory capital levels. (The other bank regu- 
lators are apparently in agreement with the OCC position and may shortly formal- 
ize similar positions. 

The Administration’s proposed change in the current law treatment of business- 
owned life insurance would require many financial institutions, because of the ex- 
tent of their loss of deductions, to terminate their policies. Policy surrender would, 
however, subject the banks to immediate tax on the cash value and possible cash- 
in penalties that would reduce capital. 

In most cases financial institutions have purchased life insurance to provide pen- 
sion and retiree health benefits. If Congress were to make it uneconomical for busi- 
nesses to purchase life insurance contracts, the employee benefits they fund would 
inevitably have to be reduced. For the Administration to make business-owned life 
insurance uneconomical, given its usefulness in providing employee benefits, is in- 
consistent with the other proposals in the Administration’s budget proposal that 
would enhance pension an other retiree benefits. 

The Administration’s argument that financial intermediaries are able to “arbi- 
trage” their interest-paid deductions on unrelated borrowings where they own per- 
manent life insurance is unconvincing. The leveraging of their capital by banks and 
thrifts to make loans is a vital component of a strong economy. The Administration’s 
proposal would punish financial institutions, simply because they are inherently 
much more leveraged, to a much greater extent than similar-sized commercial firms 
for making what would otherwise be sound business decisions — to insure themselves 
against the death of key employees or to provide for the retirement health or secu- 
rity of their employees by means of life insurance. 

This is the third year in a row that legislation has been proposed to limit the busi- 
ness use of life insurance. This has now become unfair and unsound tax policy. It 
is disingenuous to say that the BOLI exception must now be eliminated because 
there may have been large recent policy purchases. If taxpayers have reason to be- 
lieve that Congress is about to change its mind with respect to an exception and 
they rush to act before an opportunity is lost, as may have happened with BOLI, 
it is a case of blaming the victim to then say that the law is being changed because 
of tcixpayer action. In fact, companies may have been motivated to act as they other- 
wise would not have, with respect to BOLI purchases, because of a perception that 
the tax legislative process is fickle. If teixpayers are to focus on long-term business 
benefits rather than short-term, tax-motivated considerations, they must be con- 
fident that there is an implicit premise of consistency in the teix legislative process. 
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Low-Income Housing Tax Credit 

America’s Community Bankers strongly supports the Administration’s proposal to 
increase the per capita limit on the low-income housing tax credit from $1.26 to 
$1.75. As an important part of the thrift industry’s commitment to housing, ACB’s 
member institutions have been participants, as direct lenders and, through operat- 
ing subsidiaries, as investors, in many low-income housing projects that were viable 
only because of the LIHTC. The ceiling on the annual allocation of the LIHTC has 
not been increased since the credit was created by the Teix Reform Act of 1986. 
Many members institutions have communicated to ACB that there are shortages of 
affordable rental housing in their communities and that, if the supply of LIHTCs 
were increased, such housing could be more efficiently be produced to address this 
shortage. 

The LIHTC was created in 1986 to replace a variety of housing subsidies whose 
efficiency had been called into question. Under Section 42 of the Internal Revenue 
Code, a comprehensive regime of allocation and oversight was created, requiring the 
involvement of both the IRS and state and local housing authorities, to assure that 
the LIHTC is targeted to increase the available rental units for low-income citizens. 
This statutory scheme has been revised in several subsequent tax acts to eliminate 
potential abuses. 

Every year since 1987, each state has been allocated a total amount of LIHTCs 
equal to $1.25 per resident. The annual per capita limit may be increased by a re- 
allocation of the unused credits previously allocated to other states, as well as the 
state’s unused LIHTC allocations from prior years. The annual allocation must be 
awarded within two years or returned for reallocation to other states. State and 
local housing authorities are authorized by state law or decree to award the state’s 
allocation of LIHTCs to developers who apply by submitting proposals to develop 
qualified low-income housing projects. 

A “qualified low-income project” under Section 42(g) of the Code is one that satis- 
fies the following conditions. (1) It must reserve at least 20 percent of its available 
units for households earning up to 50 percent of the area’s median gross income, 
adjusted for family size, or at least 40 percent of the units must be reserved for 
households earning up to 60 percent of the area’s median gross income, adjusted for 
family size. (2) The rents (including utility charges) must be restricted for tenants 
in the low-income units to 30 percent of an imputed income limitation based on the 
number of bedrooms in the unit. (3) During a compliance period, the project must 
meet habitability standards and operate under the above rent and income restric- 
tions. The compliance period is 16 years for all projects placed in service before 
1990. With substantial exceptions, an additional 15-year compliance period is im- 
posed on projects placed in service subsequently. 

Putting together a qualifying proposal is only the first step, however, for a devel- 
oper seeking an LIHTC award. The state or local housing agency is required to se- 
lect from among all of the qualifying projects by means of a LIHTC allocation plan 
satisfying the requirements of Section 42(m). The allocation plan must set forth 
housing priorities appropriate to local conditions and preference must be given to 
projects that will serve the lowest-income tenants and will serve qualified tenants 
for the longest time. 

Section 42 effectively requires state and local housing agencies to create a bidding 
process among developers to ensure that the LIHTCs are allocated to meet housing 
needs efficiently. To this end the Code imposes a general limitation on the maxi- 
mum LIHTC award that can be made to any one project. Under Section 42(b) the 
maximum award to any one project is limited to nine percent of the “qualified basis” 
(in general, development costs, excluding the cost of land, syndication, marketing, 
obtaining permanent financing, and rent reserves) of a newly constructed building. 
Qualified basis may be adjusted by up to 30 percent for projects in a qualified cen- 
sus tract or “difficult development area.” For federally subsidized projects and sub- 
stantial rehabilitations of existing buildings, the maximum annual credit is reduced 
to four percent. The nine and four percent annual credits are payable over 10 years 
and in 1987, the first year of the LIHTC, the 10-year stream of these credits was 
equivalent to a present value of 70 percent and 30 percent, respectively, of qualified 
basis. Since 1987, the Treasury has applied a statutory discount rate to the nominal 
annual credit percentages to maintain the 70 and 30 percent rates. 

The LIHTC has to be taken over 10 years, but the period that the project must 
be in compliance with the habitability and rent and income restrictions is 15 years. 
This creates an additional complication. The portion of the LIHTC that should be 
theoretically be taken in years 11 through 15 is actually taken pro rata during the 
first 10 years. Where there is noncompliance with the project’s low-income units 
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during years 11 through 15, the related portion of the LIHTC that was, in effect, 
paid in advance will he recaptured. 

Where federally subsidized loans are used to finance the new construction or sub- 
stantial rehabilitation, the developer may elect to qualify for the 70 percent present 
value of the credit by reducing the qualified basis of the property. Where federal 
subsidies are subsequently obtained during the 15-year compliance period, the 
qualified basis must then be adjusted. On the other hand, certain federal subsidies 
do not affect the LIHTC amount, such as the Affordable Housing Program of the 
Federal Home Loan Banks, Community Development Block Grants, and HOME in- 
vestment Partnership Act funds. 

The LIHTCs awarded to developers are, typically, offered to syndicators of limited 
partnerships. Because of the required rent restrictions on the project, the syndica- 
tions attract investors who are more interested in the LIHTCs and other deductions 
the project will generate than the unlikely prospect of rental profit. The partners, 
who may be individuals or corporations, provide the equity for the project, while the 
developer’s financial stake may be limited to providing the debt financing. 

The LIHTC is limited, however, in its tax shelter potential for the individual in- 
vestor. Individuals are limited by the passive loss rules to offsetting no more than 
$25,000 of active income (wages and business profits) with credits and losses from 
rental real estate activities. For an individual in the 28% bracket, for example, the 
benefit from the LIHTC would be limited to $7,000. It should also be borne in mind 
that such credits are unavailable against the alternative minimum tax liability of 
individuals and corporations. 

The Chairs of the Ways and Means Committee and its Subcommittee on Over- 
sight recently requested the GAO to study the LIHTC program and, specifically, to 
evaluate: whether the LIHTC was being used to meet state priority housing needs; 
whether the costs were reasonable; and whether adequate oversight was being per- 
formed. The resulting GAO report was generally favorable. See Tax Credits: Oppor- 
tunities to Improve Oversight of the Low-Income Housing Program (GAO/GGD/ 
RCED-97-55, March 28, 1997). The GAO found that the LIHTC has stimulated low- 
income housing development and that the allocation processes implemented by the 
states generally satisfy the requirements of the Code. In fact, the GAO found that 
the LIHTC was being targeted by the states to their very poorest citizens. The in- 
comes of those for whom the credit was being used to provide housing were substan- 
tially lower than the maximum income limits set in the statute. While the GAO 
could find no actual abuses or fraud in the LIHTC program, it did determine that 
the procedures that some states use to review and implement project proposals need 
to be improved. The report also recommended a number of changes in the IRS regu- 
lations to ensure adequate monitoring and reporting so that the IRS can conduct 
its own verification of compliance with the law. 

The only increase in the total amount of LIHTCs since 1987 has been through 
population growth, which has been only five percent nationwide over the 10-year pe- 
riod (floor statement of Senator Alphonse D’Amato, October 3, 1997). Had the $1.25 
per capita limit been indexed for inflation since the inception of the LIHTC, as is 
commonly done in other Code provisions, it would be comparable to the $1.75 limit 
the Administration is proposing. According to the Joint Committee on Taxation, the 
Consumer Price Index measurement of cumulative inflation between 1986 and the 
third quarter of 1997 was approximately 47 percent. Using this index to adjust the 
per capita limit, it would now be approximately $1.84. The GDP price deflator for 
residential fixed investment indicates 38.1 percent price inflation, which would have 
increased the per capita limit to approximately $1.73. (See Joint Committee on Tax- 
ation, Description of Revenue Provisions Contained in the President’s Fiscal Year 
1999 Budget Proposal (JCS^-98), February 24, 1998) 

More affordable low-income housing is currently needed. “Nearly 100,000 low cost 
apartments are demolished, abandoned, or converted to market rate each year. In- 
creasing the LIHTC would allow states to finance approximately 25,000 more criti- 
cally needed low-income apartments each year” (floor statement of Senator Alphonse 
D’Amato, October 3, 1997). “In the state of Florida, for example, the LIH'TC has 
used more than $187 million in tax credits to produce approximately 42,000 afford- 
able rental units valued at over $2.2 billion. Tax credit dollars are leveraged at an 
average of $18 to $1. Nevertheless, in 1996, nationwide demand for the housing 
credit greatly outpaced supply by a ratio of nearly 3 to 1. In Florida, credits are 
distributed based upon a competitive application process and many worthwhile 
projects are denied due to a lack of tax credit authority” (floor statement of Senator 
Bob Graham, October 3, 1997). “In 1996, states received applications requesting 
more than $1.2 billion in housing credits — far surpassing the $365 million in credit 
authority available to allocate that year. In New York, the New York Division of 
Housing and Community Renewal received applications requesting more than $104 
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million in housing credits in 1996 — nearly four times the $29 million in credit au- 
thority it already had available” (floor statement of Senator Alphonse DAmato, Oc- 
tober 3, 1997). 

For all of the foregoing reasons, it seems clear to ACB that it is time to increase 
the LIHTC. 

Once again, Mr. Chairman, ACB is grateful to you and the other members of the 
Committee for the opportunity you have provided to make our views known on the 
Administration’s tax proposals. If you have any questions or require additional in- 
formation, please contact Jim O’Connor at 202-867-3125 or Brian Smith at 202- 
867-3118. 


Statement of The New York Clearing House Assoeiation, The Securities 

Industry Association, Independent Bankers Association of America, and 

America’s Community Bankers 

The undersigned associations, which represent a broad range of financial institu- 
tions, including both large and small institutions, reiterate their strong opposition 
to the Administration’s proposal to increase penalties for failure to file correct infor- 
mation returns. 

The proposed penalties are unwarranted and place an undue burden on already 
compliant taxpayers. It seems clear that most, if not all, of the revenue estimated 
to be raised from this proposal would stem from the imposition of higher penalties 
due to inadvertent errors rather than from enhanced compliance. The financial serv- 
ices community devotes an extraordinary amount of resources to comply with cur- 
rent information reporting and withholding rules and is not compensated by the 
U.S. government for these resources. The proposed penalties are particularly inap- 
propriate in that (i) there is no evidence of significant current non-compliance and 
(ii) the proposed penalties would be imposed upon financial institutions while such 
institutions were acting as integral parts of the U.S. government’s system of with- 
holding teixes and obtaining taxpayer information. In addition, we believe the pro- 
posal is overly broad in that it applies to all types of information returns, including 
Forms 1099-INT, -DIV, -OID, -B, -C, and -MISC, as well as Form W-2. 

The Proposal 

As included in the President’s fiscal year 1999 budget, the proposal generally 
would increase the penalty for failure to file correct information returns on or before 
Au^st 1 following the prescribed filing date from $60 for each return to the greater 
of $50 or 5 percent of the amount required to be reported. The increased penalties 
would not apply if the aggregate amount that is timely and correctly rlendar year 
is at least 97 percent of the aggregate amount required to be reported for the cal- 
endar year. If the safe harbor applies, the present-law penalty of $50 for each return 
would continue to apply. 

Current Penalties are Sufficient 

We believe the current penalty regime already provides ample incentives for filers 
to comply with information reporting requirements. In addition to penalties for in- 
advertent errors or omissions, ^ severe sanctions are imposed for intentional report- 
ing failures. In general, the current penalty structure is as follows: 

• The combined standard penalty for failing to file correct information returns 
and payee statements is $100 per failure, with a penalty cap of $350,000 per year. 

• Significantly higher penalties — generally 20 percent of the amount required to 
be reported (for information returns and payee statements), with no penalty caps — 
may be assessed in cases of intentional disregard.® 

• Payors also may face liabilities for failure to apply 31 percent backup withhold- 
ing when, for example, a payee has not provided its taxpayer identification number 
(TIN). 


similar proposal was included in President Clinton’s fiscal year 1997 and 1998 budgets. 

2 It is important to note that many of these errors occur as a result of incorrect information 
provided by the return recipients such as incorrect taxpayer identification numbers (TINs). 

3 The standard penalty for failing to file correct information returns is $50 per failure, subject 
to a $250,000 cap. Where a failure is due to intentional disregard, the penalty is the greater 
of $100 or 10 percent of the amount required to be reported, with no cap on the amount of the 
penalty. 
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There is no evidence that the financial services community has failed to comply 
with the current information reporting rules and, as noted above, there are ample 
incentives for compliance already in place.'' It seems, therefore, that most of the rev- 
enue raised by the proposal would result from higher penalty assessments for inad- 
vertent errors, rather than from increased compliance with information reporting re- 
quirements. Thus, as a matter of tax compliance, there appears to be no justifiable 
policy reason to substantially increase these penalties. 

Penalties Should Not Be Imposed to Raise Revenue 

Any reliance on a penalty provision to raise revenue would represent a significant 
change in Congress’ current policy on penalties. A 1989 IRS Task Force on Civil 
Penalties concluded that penalties “should exist for the purpose of encouraging vol- 
untary compliance and not for other purposes, such as raising of revenue.”® Con- 
gress endorsed the IRS Task Force’s conclusions by specifically enumerating them 
in the Conference Report to the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1989.® There 
is no justification for Congress to abandon its present policy on penalties, which is 
based on fairness, particularly in light of the high compliance rate among informa- 
tion return filers. 


Safe Harbor Not Sufficient 

Under the proposal, utilization of a 97 percent substantial compliance “safe har- 
bor” is not sufficient to ensure that the higher proposed penalties apply only to rel- 
atively few filers. Although some information reporting rules are straightforward 
(e.g., interest paid on deposits), the requirements for certain new financial products, 
as well as new information reporting requirements,'^’ are often unclear, and inad- 
vertent reporting errors for complex transactions may occur. Any reporting “errors” 
resulting from such ambiguities could easily lead to a filer not satisfying the 97 per- 
cent safe harbor. 

Application of Penalty Cap to Each Payor Entity Inequitable 

'We view the proposal as unduly harsh and unnecessary. The current-law 
$250,000 penalty cap for information returns is intended to protect the filing com- 
munity from excessive penalties. However, while the $250,000 cap would continue 
to apply under the proposal, a filer would reach the penalty cap much faster than 
under current law. For institutions that file information returns for many different 
payor entities, the protection offered by the proposed penalty cap is substantially 
limited, as the $250,000 cap applies separately to each payor. 

In situations involving affiliated companies, multiple nominees and families of 
mutual funds, the protection afforded by the penalty cap is largely illusory because 
it applies separately to each legal entity. At the very least, any further consideration 
of the proposal should apply the penalty cap provisions on an aggregate basis. The 
following examples illustrate why aggregation in the application of the penalty cap 
provisions is critical. 


Example I — Paying Agents 

A bank may act as paying agent for numerous issuers of stocks and bonds. In this 
capacity, a bank may file information returns as the issuers’ agent but the issuers, 
and not the bank, generally are identified as the payors. Banks may use a limited 
number of information reporting systems (frequently just one overall system) to gen- 
erate information returns on behalf of various issuers. If an error in programming 
the information reporting system causes erroneous amounts to be reported, poten- 
tially all of the information returns subsequently generated by that system could 
be affected. Thus, a single error could, under the proposal, subject each issuer for 


''Also note that, in addition to the domestic and foreign information reporting and penalty 
regimes that are currently in place, for payments to foreign persons, an expanded reporting re- 
gime with the concomitant penalties is effective for payments made after December 31, 1998. 
See TD 8734, published in the Federal Register on October 14, 1997. The payor community is 
being required to dedicate extensive manpower and monetary resources to put these new re- 
quirements into practice. Accordingly, these already compliant and overburdened taxpayers 
should not have to contend with new punitive and unnecessary penalties. 

® Statement of former IRS Commissioner Gibbs before the House Subcommittee on Oversight 
(February 21, 1989, page 5). 

^OBRA 1989 Conference Report at page 661. 

’'For example. Form 1099-C, discharge of indebtedness reporting, or Form 1042-S, reporting 
for bank deposit interest paid to certain Canadian residents. 
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whom the bank filed information returns, to information reporting penalties because 
the penalties would be assessed on a teixpayer-by-taxpayer basis. In this instance, 
the penalty would be imposed on each issuer. However, the bank as pa 3 dng agent 
may be required to indemnify the issuers for resulting penalties. 

Recommendation: 

For the purposes of applying the penalty cap, the paying agent (not the issuer) 
should be treated as the payor. 

Example II — Retirement Plans 

ABC Corporation, which services retirement plans, approaches the February 28th 
deadline for filing with the Internal Revenue Service the appropriate information 
returns (i.e., Forms 1099-R). ABC Corporation services 500 retirement plans and 
each plan must file over 1,000 Forms 1099-R. A systems operator, unaware of the 
penalties for filing late Forms 1099, attempts to contact the internal Corporate Tax 
Department to inform them that an extension of time to file is necessary to complete 
the preparation and filing of the magnetic media for the retirement plans. The sys- 
tems operator is unable to reach the Corporate Tax Department by the February 
28th filing deadline and files the information returns the following week. This fail- 
ure, under the proposal, could lead to substantial late filing penalties for each re- 
tirement plan that ABC Corporation services (in this example, up to $75,000 for 
each plan).® 

Recommendation: 

Retirement plan servicers (not each retirement plan) should be treated as the 
payor for purposes of applying the penalty cap. 

Example III — Related Companies 

A bank or broker dealer generally is a member of an affiliated group of companies 
which offer different products and services. Each company that is a member of the 
group is treated as a separate payor for information reporting and penalty purposes. 
Information returns for all or most of the members of the group may be generated 
from a single information reporting system. One error (e.g., a systems programming 
error) could cause information returns generated from the system to contain errors 
on all subsequent information returns generated by the system. Under the proposal, 
the penalty cap would apply to each affiliated company for which the system(s) pro- 
duces information returns. 

Recommendation: 

Each affiliated group ® should be treated as a single payor for purposes of applying 
the penalty cap. 

While these examples highlight the need to apply the t 3 q)e of penalty proposed 
by the Treasury on an aggregated basis, they also illustrate the indiscriminate and 
unnecessary nature of the proposal. 


Conclusion 

The undersigned associations represent the preparers of a significant portion of 
the information returns that would be impacted by the proposal to increase pen- 
alties for failure to file correct information returns. In light of the current reporting 
burdens imposed on our industries and the significant level of industry compliance, 
we believe it is highly inappropriate to raise penalties. Thank you for your consider- 
ation of our views. 

The New York Clearing House Association 
The Securities Industry Association 
Independent Bankers Association of America 
America’s Community Bankers 


®If the corrected returns were filed after August 1, the penalties would be capped at $250,000 
per plan. 

^ A definition of “affiliated group” which may be used for this purpose may be found in Section 
267(f) or, alternatively, Section 1563(a). 
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American Council for an Energy-Efficient Economy 

Washington, DC 

March 2, 1998 


The Hon. Bill Archer 
Chairman 

Committee on Ways & Means 
U. S. House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20515 


Dear Mr. Chairman: 


Please accept the attached position statement for the record of the February 25 
hearing of the Committee on Ways & Means regarding the Administration’s propos- 
als and assumptions for Fiscal Year 1999. The Sustainable Energy Coalition is made 
up of more than 40 national business, environmental, consumer, and energy policy 
organizations that support a strong Federal role in research, development, and de- 
ployment of energy efficiency and renewable energy technologies. 

The Administration’s proposals for $3.6 billion in tax incentives over 5 years for 
the purchase of energy-saving equipment, homes, and vehicles and renewable en- 
ergy equipment has drawn a great deal of interest. Such measures can reduce en- 
ergy costs for consumers while contributing to other important national goals, such 
as improved air quality, reduced energy imports, and improved competitiveness of 
American businesses. We urge the Committee to carefully consider these proposals 
in the weeks ahead, and look forward to discussing them further with you and your 
staff. 


Sincerely, 


Howard Geller 
Executive Director 


Attachment 

cc: Hon. Charles B. Rangel, Ranking Minority Member 
Members of the Committee on Ways & Means 


Statement of Sustainable Energy Coalition 

The undersigned members of the Sustainable Energy Coalition are expressing 
their support for the concept of providing tax incentives and other encouragement 
for a variety of advanced energy-saving and renewable energy technologies such as: 

• superefficient cars and light trucks 

• superefficient homes 

• highly efficient heating and cooling systems 

• highly efficient water heaters 

• fuel cell cogeneration systems 

• solar photovoltaic and water heating systems 

• wind and biomass-based electricity generation 

• combined heat and power systems 

Tax incentives along these lines will provide multiple benefits: 

1) They will stimulate technological innovation and reduce the risk that manufac- 
turers face in introducing and marketing new technologies. 

2) They will save consumers billions of dollars by stimulating commercialization 
of cost-effective energy saving technologies. 

3) They will improve air quality, reduce public health hazards, and cut U.S. 
greenhouse gas emissions by promoting energy efficiency and clean energy sources. 

4) They will reduce oil imports, improve our balance of payments, and enhance 
national security by cutting gasoline use. 

5) They will help U.S. companies compete in what surely will be enormous world- 
wide markets in the next century. 

While the details of the Administration’s tax proposals have not yet been an- 
nounced, we urge policy makers to recognize that tax incentives for advanced energy 
efficiency and renewable energy technologies are a “win-win-win” strategy for manu- 
facturers, consumers, and the environment. They are voluntary, market-based “no 
regrets” measures that will reduce the cost of energy services such as heating, cool- 
ing, and mobility. They are an economic development strategy as well as a climate 
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technology strategy. Even those who may not support the Kyoto climate change 
agreement should find ample grounds to support teix incentives for innovative en- 
ergy efficiency and renewable energy technologies. 

Alliance to Save Energy, American Bioenergy Association, American Council for an 
Energy-Efficient Economy, American Green, American Public Power Association, 
American Wind Energy Association, Americans for Clean Energy, Business Council 
for Sustainable Energy, Cascade Associates, Center for a Sustainable Economy, 
Clean Fuels Foundation, Environmental & Energy Study Institute, Fuel Cells 2000, 
Global Biorefineries, Inc., International District Energy Association, National Bio- 
Energy Industries Association, Public Citizen, Safe Energy Communication Council, 
Solar Energy Industries Association, Solar Unity Network, SUN DAY Campaign, 
Union of Concerned Scientists 
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UNION OF 
CONCERNED 

SCIENTISTS 


Support the wind Production Tax Credit extension 
H.R. 1401 

March 2, 1998 


Dear Representative: 

Attention: Tax aide 

We understand that the House Ways and Means Committee may soon consider H.R. 1401, the wind energy 
Production Tax Credit (PTC) extension bill. The Union of Concerned Scientists (UCS) urges you to 
support H.R. 1401, amended to include biomass as suggested below. 

The current PTC, enacted as part of the Energy Policy Act of 1992, provides a low-cost incentive for clean, 
renewable, domestic sources of energy. It grants a 1 .5 cent per kilowatt-hour credit to wind plants in 
operation before June 30, 1999. The current PTC is no longer effective as a catalyst for further growth, 
however, since financing and permitting requirements for wind plants take two to three years. 

Furthermore, investment has slowed over the last several years due to the uncertainties surrounding electric 
utility restructuring. Just when needed most, the credit has lost its saliency. Therefore, to continue to 
support wise investments in wind, it is essential topassHR MOl’s five-year extension of the 1.5 
cents/kWh credit. In addition, we urge that H R 1401 be amended to include biomass, for which the 
existing 1.5cent/kWhtax credit is also due to expire shortly, and which is equally deserving of support 

The benefits of investment in wind energy are clear: a reduction in air pollution and creation of new jobs. 
Currently, electric generation from fossil fuels produces about 70% of annual US sulfur dioxide emissions 
(a major contributor to acid rain and particulates), 30% of nitrogen oxides (interacts with sunlight to form 
smog), and more than one third of carbon dioxide, the le^ng greenhouse gas. As an indication of the job 
creation potential of wind, experts estimate that 157,000 jobs could be created if US wind equipment 
manufacturers are able to c^ture just 25% of the global wind equipment market over the next ten years. 
Likewise, the Department of Energy estimates that biomass could create 150,000 jobs by 2020, mainly in 
rural areas. 

The Union of Concerned Scientists (UCS) is a national organization of scientists and citizens working 
together for a more sustainable economy and environment. We have been involved in energy policy 
research and advocacy for more than 20 years and have actively participated in electricity restructuring 
activities in more than a dozen states as well as at the federal level. For further information, contact me in 
Cambridge (617) 547-5552. You may also contact my colleagues in our Washington, DC office, Ron 
Sundergill or LaraLevison, (202) 332-0900, 



Energy Program Director 


Washington Office; 1616 P Street NW Suite 310 • Washington, DC 20036-1495 • 202-332-0900 • PAX: 202-332-0905 

Cambridge Headquarters: Two Brattle Square • Cambridge, MA 02238-9105 • 617-547-5552 • FAX: 617-864-9405 
California Office: 2397 Shattuck Avenue Suite 203 • Berkel^, CA 94704-1 567 • 51 0-843-1 872 • FAX: 51 0-843-3785 


Statement of American Petroleum Institute 

This testimony is submitted by the American Petroleum Institute (API) for the 
February 25, 1998 Ways and Means hearing on the tax provisions in the Adminis- 
tration’s fy 1999 budget proposal. API represents approximately 300 companies in- 
volved in all aspects of the oil and gas industry, including exploration, production, 
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transportation, refining, and marketing. The U.S. oil and gas industry is the leader 
in exploring for and developing oil and gas reserves around the world. 

Our testimony will address the following proposals: 

• modify rules relating to foreign oil and gas extraction income; 

• prescribe regulatory authority to address teix avoidance through use of hybrids; 

• reinstate excise teixes and the corporate environmental tax deposited in the 
Hazardous Substance Superfund Trust Fund. 

• reinstate the oil spill excise tax; 

• provide tax credits to promote energy efficiency and alternative energy sources 

I. Modify Rules Relating to Foreign Oil and Gas Extraction Income 

President Clinton’s latest budget proposal includes some significant changes to 
the foreign tax credit (FTC) rules impacting companies with foreign oil and gas ex- 
traction income (FOGEI) as defined by Code Section 907(c)(1) and foreign oil related 
income (FORI) as defined by Code Section 907(c)(2). Specifically, the proposal in- 
cludes the following provisions: 

• In situations where teixpayers are subject to a foreign tax and also receive an 
economic benefit from the foreign country, taxpayers would only be able to claim a 
credit for such teixes under Code Section 901 if the country has a “generally applica- 
ble income teix” that has “substantial application” to all types of taxpayers, and then 
only up to the level of taxation that would be imposed under the generally applica- 
ble income tax. 

• Effective for taxable years beginning after the bill’s enactment, new rules would 
be provided for all foreign oil and gas income (FOGI). FOGI would be trapped in 
a new separate FOGI basket under Code Section 904(d). FOGI would be defined to 
include both FOGEI and FORI. 

• Despite these changes, U.S. treaty obligations that allow a credit for taxes paid 
or accrued on FOGI would continue to take precedence over this legislation (e.g., the 
so-called “per country” limitation situations.) 

A. Introduction and Trade Arguments 

This proposal, aimed directly at the foreign source income of U.S. petroleum com- 
panies, seriously threatens the ability of those companies to remain competitive on 
a global scale, and API strongly opposes the proposal. It is particularly troubling 
that the Administration would attack the foreign operations of U.S. oil companies 
in this way, especially when the proposal conflicts with the Administration’s an- 
nounced trade policy and with Commerce and State Department initiatives encour- 
aging those same companies to participate in exploration and production ventures 
in strategic areas around the world. 

The Administration has demonstrated an intention to subscribe to the integration 
of worldwide trade, with a continuing removal of trade barriers and promotion of 
international investment (e.g., the GATT and NAFTA agreements). Moreover, be- 
cause of their political and strategic importance, foreign investments by U.S. oil 
companies have been welcomed by the U.S. government. For example, participation 
by U.S. oil companies in the development of the Tengiz oil field in Kazakhstan was 
praised as fostering the political independence of that newly formed nation, as well 
as securing new sources of oil to Western nations, which are still too heavily de- 
pendent on Middle Eastern imports. (See the April 28, 1996 Washington Post, at 
p. A-20). 

This proposed additional tax burden, like other barriers to foreign investments by 
U.S. firms, are based on several flawed premises. For example, there is the percep- 
tion that foreign investment by U.S. business is responsible for reduced investment 
and employment in the U.S. These investments are perceived to be made primarily 
in low wage countries at the expense of U.S. labor with such foreign investments 
also including a shift of research and development (“R&D”) spending abroad. How- 
ever, studies like the 1995 review by the Economic Strategy Institute {Multinational 
Corporations and the U.S. Economy [1995]) show these claims to be unfounded. 
Over a 20-year period, capital outflows from the U.S. averaged less than 1% of U.S. 
nonresidential fixed investment, which is hardly sufficient to account for any serious 
deterioration in U.S. economic growth. Instead, affiliate earnings and foreign loans, 
not U.S. equity, have financed the bulk of direct foreign investment. 

Contrary to another perception, the principal reason for foreign investment is sel- 
dom cheap labor. Rather, the more common reasons are a search for new markets, 
quicker and easier response to local market requirements, elimination of tariff and 
transportation costs, faster generation of local good will, and other deep rooted host 
country policies. In this regard, the bulk of U.S. foreign investment is in Europe, 
where labor is expensive, rather than in Asia and Latin America, where wages are 
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low. According to one study, almost two-thirds of employment by foreign subsidi- 
aries of U.S. companies was in Canada, Japan, and Europe, all higher wage areas 
(Sullivan, From Lake Geneva to the Ganges; U.S. Multinational Employment 
Abroad, 71 Tax Notes 539 [4/22/96]. Although some R&D functions have been moved 
abroad, they make up only 16% of domestic R&D, and are primarily in areas aimed 
at tailoring products to local demands. 

In the case of natural resource extraction and production, the reason for foreign 
investment is obvious. If U.S. oil and gas concerns wish to stay in business, they 
must look overseas to replace their diminishing reserves, since the opportunity for 
domestic reserve replacement has been restricted by both federal and state govern- 
ment policy. A recent API study demonstrates that despite the fact that production 
outside the United States by U.S. companies increased by 300,000 barells/day over 
the 10 years 1985-1995, that was not enough to offset the declines in U.S. produc- 
tion, so that U.S. companies’ total global production over that period actually de- 
clined. Over that same period, production by similar sized oil companies other than 
those from OPEC countries expanded nearly 60%. These recent supply trends need 
not be permanent features of the U.S. companies’ future role. The opening of Russia 
to foreign capital, the competition for investment by the countries bordering the 
Caspian Sea, the privatization of energy in portions of Latin America, Asia, and Af- 
rica — all offer the potential for unprecedented opportunity in meeting the challenges 
of supplying fuel to a rapidly growing world economy. In each of these frontiers U.S. 
companies are poised to participate actively. However, if U.S. companies can not 
economically compete, foreign resources will instead be produced by foreign competi- 
tors, with little or no benefit to the U.S. economy, U.S. companies, or American 
workers. 

The FTC principle of avoiding double teixation represents the foundation of U.S. 
taxation of foreign source income. The Administration’s budget proposals would de- 
stroy this foundation on a selective basis for foreign oil and gas income only, in di- 
rect conflict with the U.S. trade policy of global integration, embraced by both 
Democratic and Republican Administrations. 

B. The FTC Is Intended To Prevent Double Taxation 

Since the beginning of Federal income taxation, the U.S. has teixed the worldwide 
income of U.S. citizens and residents, including U.S. corporations. To avoid double 
taxation, the FTC was introduced in 1918. Although the U.S. cedes primary taxing 
jurisdiction for foreign income to the source country, the FTC operates by prevent- 
ing the same income from being taxed twice, once by the U.S. and once by the 
source country. The FTC is designed to allow a dollar for dollar offset against U.S. 
income taxes for taxes paid to foreign taxing jurisdictions. Under this regime, for- 
eign income of foreign subsidiaries is not immediately subject to U.S. taxation. In- 
stead, the underlying earnings become subject to U.S. tax only when the U.S. share- 
holder receives a dividend (except for certain “passive” or “Subpart F” income.) Any 
foreign taxes paid by the subsidiary on such earnings is deemed to have been paid 
by any U.S. shareholders owning at least 10% of the subsidiary, and can be claimed 
as FTCs against the U.S. teix on the foreign dividend income (the so-called “indirect 
foreign tax credit”). 

C. Basic Rules of the FTC 

The FTC is intended to offset only U.S. teix on foreign source income. Thus, an 
overall limitation on currently usable FTCs is computed by taking the ratio of for- 
eign source income to worldwide taxable income, and multiplying this by the ten- 
tative U.S. tax on worldwide income. The excess of FTCs can be carried back 2 years 
and carried forward 5 years, to be claimed as credits in those years within the same 
respective overall limitations. 

The overall limitation is computed separately for various “separate limitation cat- 
egories.” Under present law, foreign oil and gas income falls into the general limita- 
tion category. Thus, for purposes of computing the overall limitation, FOCI is treat- 
ed like any other foreign active business income. Separate special limitations still 
apply, however, for income: (1) whose foreign source can be easily changed; (2) 
which typically bears little or no foreign tax; or (3) which often bears a rate of for- 
eign teix that is abnormally high or in excess of rates of other types of income. In 
these cases, a separate limitation is designed to prevent the use of foreign taxes im- 
posed on one category to reduce U.S. tax on other categories of income. 

D. FTC Limitations For Oil And Gas Income 

Congress and the Treasury have already imposed significant limitations on the 
use of foreign teix credits attributable to foreign oil and gas operations. In response 
to the development of high tax rate regimes by OPEC, teixes on foreign oil and gas 
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income have become the subject of special limitations. For example, each year the 
amount of taxes on FOGEI may not exceed 35% (the U.S. corporate tax rate) of such 
income. Any excess may be carried over like excess FTCs under the overall limita- 
tion. FOGEI is income derived from the extraction of oil and gas, or from the sale 
or exchange of assets used in extraction activities. 

In addition, the IRS has regulatory authority to determine that a foreign teix on 
FORI is not “creditable” to the extent that the foreign law imposing the teix is struc- 
tured, or in fact operates, so that the tcix that is generally imposed is materially 
greater than the amount of teix on income that is neither FORI or FOGEI. FORI 
is foreign source income from (1) processing oil and gas into primary products, (2) 
transporting oil and gas or their primary products, (3) distributing or selling such, 
or (4) disposing of assets used in the foregoing activities. Otherwise, the overall limi- 
tation (with its special categories discussed above) applies to FOGEI and FORI. 
Thus, as active business income, FOGEI and FORI would fall into the general limi- 
tation category. 

E. The Dual Capacity Taxpayer “Safe Harbor” Rule 

As distinguished from the rule in the U.S. and some Canadian provinces, mineral 
rights in other countries vest in the foreign sovereign, which then grants exploi- 
tation rights in various forms. This can be done either directly, or through a state 
owned enterprise (e.g., a license or a production sharing contract). Because the tax- 
ing sovereign is also the grantor of mineral rights, the high tax rates imposed on 
oil and gas profits have often been questioned as representing, in part, payment for 
the grant of “a specific economic benefit” from mineral exploitation rights. Thus, the 
dual nature of these payments to the sovereign have resulted in such taxpayers 
being referred to as “dual capacity taxpayers.” 

To help resolve controversies surrounding the nature of tax payments by dual ca- 
pacity taxpayers, the Treasury Department in 1983 developed the “dual capacity 
taxpayer rules” of the FTC regulations. Under the facts and circumstances method 
of these regulations, the taxpayer must establish the amount of the intended tax 
payment that otherwise qualifies as an income tax payment but is not paid in re- 
turn for a specific economic benefit. Any remainder is a deductible rather than cred- 
itable payment (and in the case of oil and gas producers, is considered a royalty). 
The regulations also include a safe harbor election (see Treas. Reg. 1.901-2A(e)(l)), 
whereby a formula is used to determine the tax portion of the payment to the for- 
eign sovereign, which is basically the amount that the dual capacity taxpayer would 
pay under the foreign country’s general income tax. Where there is no generally ap- 
plicable income tax, the safe harbor rule of the regulation allows the use of the U.S. 
tax rate in a “splitting” computation (i.e., the U.S. tax rate is considered the coun- 
try’s generally applicable income teix rate). 

F. The Proposal Limits FTCs Of Dual Capacity Taxpayers To the Host Country’s 
Generally Applicable Income Tax 

If a host country that had an income tax on FOGI (i.e., FOGEI or FORI), but no 
generally applicable income tax were to ignore the effect that its tax regime had on 
the new FTC position of U.S. companies, the proposal would result in disallowing 
any FTCs on FOGI. This would result in inequitable and destructive double taxation 
of dual capacity teixpayers, contraiy to the global trade policy advocated by the U.S. 

The additional U.S. tax on foreign investment in the petroleum industry would 
not only eliminate many new projects; it could also change the economics of past 
investments. In some cases, this would not only reduce the rate of return, but also 
preclude a return of the investment itself, leaving the U.S. business with an unex- 
pected “legislated” loss. In addition, because of the uncertainties of the provision, 
it would also introduce more complexity and potential for litigation into the already 
muddled world of the FTC. 

The unfairness of the provision becomes even more obvious if one considers the 
situation where a U.S. based oil company and a U.S. based company other than an 
oil company are subject to an income teix in a country without a generally applicable 
income tax. Under the proposal, only the U.S. oil company would receive no foreign 
tax credit, while the other taxpayer would be entitled to the full tax credit for the 
very same tax. 

The proposal’s concerns with the teix versus royalty distinction were resolved by 
Congress and the Treasury long ago with the special tax credit limitation on FOGEI 
enacted in 1975 and the Splitting Regulations of 1983. These were then later rein- 
forced in the 1986 Act by the fragmentation of foreign source income into a host 
of categories or baskets. The earlier resolution of the teix versus royalty dilemma 
recognized that (1) if payments to a foreign sovereign meet the criteria of an income 
tax, they should not be denied complete creditability against U.S. income tax on the 
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underlying income; and (2) creditability of the perceived excessive tax payment is 
better controlled by reference to the U.S. teix burden, rather than being dependent 
on the foreign sovereign’s fiscal choices. 

G. The Proposal Limits FTCs To The Amount Which Would Be Paid Under the Gen- 
erally Applicable Income Tax 

By elevating the regulatory safe harbor to the exclusive statutory rule, the pro- 
posal eliminates a dual capacity taxpayer’s right to show, based on facts and cir- 
cumstances, which portion of its payment to the foreign government was not made 
in exchange for the conferral of specific economic benefits and, therefore, qualifies 
as a creditable teix. Moreover, by eliminating the “fall back” to the U.S. tax rate in 
the safe harbor computation where the host country has no generally applicable in- 
come tax, the proposal denies the creditability of true income teixes paid by dual ca- 
pacity taxpayers under a “schedular” type of business income teix regime (i.e., re- 
gimes which tcix only certain categories of income, according to particular “sched- 
ules”), merely because the foreign sovereign’s fiscal policy does not include all types 
of business income. 

For emerging economies of lesser developed countries, as for post-industrial na- 
tions, it is not realistic to always demand the existence of a generally applicable in- 
come tcix. Even if the political willingness exists to have a generally applicable in- 
come tax, such may not be possible because the ability to design and administer a 
generally applicable income tax depends on the structure of the host country’s econ- 
omy. The available tax regimes are defined by the country’s economic maturity, 
business structure and accounting sophistication. The most difficult problems arise 
in the field of business taxation. Oftentimes, the absence of reliable accounting 
books will only allow a primitive presumptive measure of profits. Under such cir- 
cumstances the effective administration of a general income tax is impossible. All 
this is exacerbated by phenomena which are typical for less developed economies: 
a high degree of self-employment, the small size of establishments, and low taxpayer 
compliance and enforcement. In such situations, the income teix will have to be lim- 
ited to mature businesses, along with the oil and gas extraction business. 

H. The Proposal Increases The Risk Of Double Taxation 

Adoption of the Administration’s proposals would further tilt the playing field 
against overseas oil and gas operations by U.S. business, and increase the risk of 
double tcixation of FOGI. This will severely hinder U.S. oil companies in their com- 
petition with foreign oil and gas concerns in the global oil and gas exploration, pro- 
duction, refining, and marketing arena, where the home countries of their foreign 
competition do not tax FOGI. This occurs where these countries either exempt for- 
eign source income or have a foreign tcix credit regime which truly prevents double 
taxation. 

To illustrate, assume foreign country X offers licenses for oil and gas exploitation 
and also has an 85% tax on oil and gas extraction income. In competitive bidding, 
the license will be granted to the bidder which assumes exploration and develop- 
ment obligations most favorable to country X. Country X has no generally applicable 
income tax. Unless a U.S. company is assured that it will not be teixed again on 
its after-tax profit from country X, it very likely will not be able to compete with 
another foreign oil company for such a license because of the different after tax re- 
turns. 
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EXAMPLE 


U.S. OWNED OIL FOREIGN COMPETITORS 

COMPANIES 




Taxable profit 

100 


100 

Host Country Tax 

-85 


-85 

After Host Country Tax 

15 


15 

Home b'offiWTaiatfdn 


US Law 

Foreign Competitor's Home 


Present' 

Proposed^ 

Country Tax 

Taxable Profit 

100 

100 

Not applicable because foreign 
income is exempt from taxation 
if subject to tax in host country. 

Foreign Tax deduction 

None 

-85 


Taxable Income 

100 

15 


Tentative Tax {e.g., U.S. tax at 
35%) 

35 

5.25 


FTC limited to US tax on 
foreign source income 

-35 

N/A 


Home Country Tax payable 

0 

5.25 


After . i'J . 




Profit before taxes 

100 

100 

100 

Tax to Host Country 

-85 

-85 

-85 

Tax to Home Country 

0 

-5.25 

0 

After TaX'Brofit' ' 

15 

9.75 

TS : 15 


' Applies to dual capacity and non-dual capacity taxpayere alike. 

^ For dual capacity taxpayers only 

Because of the 35% additional U.S. tax, the U.S. company’s after tax return will 
be more than one-third less than its foreign competitor’s. Stated differently, if the 
foreign competitor is able to match the U.S. company’s proficiency and effectiveness, 
the foreigner’s return will be more than 60% greater than the U.S. company’s re- 
turn. This would surely harm the U.S. company in any competitive bidding. Only 
the continuing existence of the FTC, despite its many existing limitations, assures 
that there will be no further tilting of the playing field against U.S. companies’ ef- 
forts in the global petroleum business. 

I. Separate Limitation Category For FOGI 

To install a separate FTC limitation category for FOGI would single out the active 
business income of oil companies and separate it from the general limitation cat- 
egory or basket. There is no legitimate reason to carve out FOGI from the general 
limitation category or basket. The source of FOGEI and FORI is difficult to manipu- 
late. For example, FORI is generally derived from the country where the processing 
or marketing of oil occurs. Moreover, Treasury has recently issued regulations ad- 
dressing this sourcing issue. Also, any FORI that is earned in consuming countries 
and treated like other business income is very likely taxed currently, before dis- 
tribution, under the anti-avoidance rules for undistributed earnings of foreign sub- 
sidiaries. 
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J. The FTC Proposals Are Bad Tax Policy 

Reduction of U.S. participation in foreign oil and gas development because of mis- 
guided tcix provisions will adversely affect U.S. employment, and any additional tax 
burden may hinder U.S. companies in competition with foreign concerns. Although 
the host country resource will be developed, it will be done by foreign competition, 
with the adverse ripple effect of U.S. jobs losses and the loss of continuing evolution 
of U.S. technology. By contrast, foreign oil and gas development by U.S. companies 
increases utilization of U.S. supplies of hardware and technology. The loss of any 
major foreign project by a U.S. company will mean less employment in the U.S. by 
suppliers, and by the U.S. parent, in addition to fewer U.S. expatriates at foreign 
locations. Many of the jobs that support overseas operations of U.S. companies are 
located here in the United States — an estimated 350,000 according to analysts at 
Charles River Associates, a Cambridge, Massachusetts-based consulting firm. That 
figure consists of: 60,000 in jobs directly dependent on international operations of 
U.S. oil and gas companies; over 140,000 employed by U.S. suppliers to the oil and 
gas industry’s foreign operations; and, an additional 150,000 employed in the U.S. 
supporting the 200,000 who work directly for the oil companies and their suppliers. 

Thus, the questions to be answered are: Does the United States — for energy secu- 
rity and international trade reasons, among others — ^want a U.S. based petroleum 
industry to be competitive in the global quest for oil and gas reserves? If the answer 
is “yes,” then why would the U.S. government adopt a tax policy that is punitive 
in nature and lessens the competitiveness of the U.S. petroleum industry? The U.S. 
tax system already makes it extremely difficult for U.S. multinationals to compete 
against foreign-based entities. This is in direct contrast to the tax systems of our 
foreign-based competitors, which actually encourage those companies to be more 
competitive in winning foreign projects. What we need from Congress are improve- 
ments in our system that allow U.S. companies to compete more effectively, not fur- 
ther impediments that make it even more difficult and in some cases impossible to 
succeed in today’s global oil and gas business environment. These improvements 
should include, among others, the repeal of the plethora of separate FTC baskets, 
the extension of the FTC carryback/carryover period for foreign tax credits, and the 
repeal of section 907. 

The Administration’s fy 1998 budget included these same proposals which would 
have reduced the efficacy of the FTC for U.S. oil companies. Congress considered 
these proposals last year and rightfully rejected them. They should be rejected this 
year as well. 

II. Regulatory Directive to Address Tax Avoidance Through Use of Hybrids. 

A second fy 1999 budget proposal would adversely affect all U.S. multinationals’ 
international operations. The Administration proposes that Congress grant the 
Treasury broad new regulatory authority to determine whether the tax con- 
sequences of cross border “hybrid transactions” are “appropriate” and “not inconsist- 
ent with the pu^oses of U.S. law.” Treasury cites recently issued Notices 98-5 and 
98-11 (“the Notices”) — in which the IRS announced its intention to issue broad reg- 
ulations that could significantly impact existing business arrangements’ foreign tax 
credits and deferral — as examples of their use of the requested regulatory authority. 
The unfettered recognition of hybrid entities is essential to U.S. companies compet- 
ing in foreign countries. Similarly, the utilization of foreign teix credits must not be 
subjected to new, unclear and confusing criteria. The Notices, along with the budget 
proposal, have already had a chilling effect on U.S. multinationals’ ability to struc- 
ture their foreign transactions in the ordinary course of business. 

The proposal would give the Treasury broad new authority to propound legislative 
regulations without further Congressional consideration. In developing U.S. inter- 
national tax policy. Congress has attempted to balance the competing goals of cap- 
ital export neutrality and U.S. international competitiveness. Treasury appears to 
be preparing to change that balance. API recommends that Congress conduct a 
study of the trade and teix policy issues associated with Notices 98-5 and 98-11 and 
place a moratorium on further regulatory action by Treasury until specific legisla- 
tive proposals are enacted. 

III. Reinstatement of the Excise Taxes and the Corporate Environmental 
Tax Deposited in the Hazardous Substance Superfund Trust Fund. 

The Administration’s proposal would reinstate the Superfund excise taxes on pe- 
troleum and certain listed chemicals as well as the Corporate Environmental Tax 
through October 1, 2008. API opposes imposition of any Superfund teixes without 
substantial reform of the underlying Superfund program and the tax system sup- 
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porting the fund. It is widely recognized that CERCLA is a broken program that 
requires major substantive and procedural changes. Furthermore, a restructured 
and improved CERCLA program can and should be funded through general reve- 
nues. 

Superfund sites are a broad societal problem, and taxes raised to remediate these 
sites should be broadly based rather than focused on a few specific industries. ERA 
has found wastes from all types of businesses at most hazardous waste sites. As 
consumers, as residents of municipalities, and as residents and taxpayers of a na- 
tion, our entire economy benefited in the pre-1980 era from the lower cost of han- 
dling waste. To place responsibility for the additional costs resulting from retro- 
active CERCLA cleanup standards on the shoulders of a very few industries when 
previous economic benefits were widely shared is patently unfair. 

Petroleum-related businesses are estimated to be responsible for less than 10 per- 
cent of the contamination at Superfund sites; yet these businesses have historically 
paid over 50 percent of the teixes that support the Trust Fund. This inequity is of 
paramount concern to our industry and should be rectified. Congress should first 
substantially reform the program and then should fund the program through gen- 
eral revenues or some other broad-based funding source. 

IV. Reinstatement of the Oil Spill Excise Tax. 

The Administration proposes reinstating the five cents per barrel excise tax on do- 
mestic and imported crude oil dedicated to the Oil Spill Liability Trust Fund 
through October 1, 2008, and increasing the trust fund full funding limitation (the 
“cap”) from $1 billion to $5 billion. 

Collection of the Oil Spill Excise Teix was suspended for several months during 
1994 because the Fund had exceeded its cap of $1 billion. It was subsequently al- 
lowed to expire December 31, 1994, because Congress perceived there was no need 
for additional teixes. Since that time, the balance in the Fund has remained above 
$1 billion, despite the fact that no additional tax has been collected. Clearly, the leg- 
islated purposes for the Fund have been accomplished without any need for addi- 
tional revenues. The Administration’s proposal to reinstate the tax and eliminate 
the fund cap is simply a poorly disguised effort to raise revenues to balance the 
budget. API opposes the proposal. 

V. Tax Credits to Promote Energy Efficiency and Alternative Energy 

Sources. 

The Administration’s budget includes a number of tax and spending proposals re- 
lated to the Kyoto global climate agreement. API would welcome the opportunity to 
meet with them to discuss the costs and benefits of possible approaches for reducing 
greenhouse gas emissions. However, we believe it is premature to present formal tax 
proposals to begin implementing the Kyoto agreement before there has been a thor- 
ough and open debate on its implications and before it has been acted on by the 
U.S. Senate. 

During the ratification process, the prioritization and implications of steps needed 
to reduce the growth in emissions can be clarified — and resulting governmental deci- 
sions can then be made after the views of all interested parties have been presented 
in public hearings. Any programs to expand research and development initiatives 
should maintain a level playing field for all energy sources and technology and 
should rely on market forces to bring new technology to consumers and business. 
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American Skandia Life Assurance Corporation 

Shelton, Connecticut 

February 27, 1998 

The Honorable Congressman Bill Archer 
Chairman 

Committee on Ways and Means 
CIO 

A. L. Singleton 
Chief of Staff 

Committee on Ways and Means 
U.S. House of Representatives 
1102 Longworth House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Congressman Archer: 

We are writing on behalf of American Skandia Life Assurance Corporation 
(“American Skandia”). American Skandia, headquarted in Shelton Connecticut, is 
the 6th largest seller of variable annuities in the United States and has over 
200,000 contract owners, with more than $12 billion in retirement annuities, who 
will be adversly impacted by the Administration’s budget proposals. We currently 
employ over 650 people and have an obligation to our employees, our annuity sellers 
and, most of all, our annuity customers to vigorously oppose this recent unwar- 
ranted attack on our industry in specific, and long-term retirement savings in gen- 
eral. 

The proposed changes to annuity teixation (deferred annuities, life insurance and 
immediate annuities would be affected) will directly harm the retirement plans of 
millions of Americans, including our 200,000 plus annuity contract owners. These 
proposals are not the product of well thought out public policy, but rather “quick 
fixes” to find small or illusory amounts of money at the expense of hard-working, 
honest people saving for retirement. Tax deferral, one of the important features pro- 
vided by annuities, has proven to be a powerful incentive to middle class Americans 
to take more responsibility for their retirement through long-term savings. 

It makes the most sense for us to focus our comments on the annuity proposals, 
so we will do so. 

1. The revenue numbers expected from these changes are illusory. These propos- 
als are designed to kill the deferred annuity industry in general and the variable 
annuity industry in particular. If passed, they will do just that. There are two key 
incentives Congress has provided for long-term savings that have been in place for 
decades — tax deferral and tax-free reallocation among funding vehicles. The Admin- 
istration’s budget proposals attack both. 

The first part of the attack — reducing the tax basis of non-qualified annuities by 
an imputed insurance expense — will make the product economically uncompetitive 
against investments with the benefit of capital gains treatment and a stepped-up 
basis at death. This proposal is also an insult to both market forces and state regu- 
lation of insurance. Market forces have been driving down the expenses within vari- 
able annuities below the proposed 1.26% imputed cost. This proposal would elimi- 
nate any continued incentive to lower costs. It is also a heavy-handed attempt at 
Federal rate regulation of products that are regulated by the states. Lowering the 
cost basis of any investment product essentially converts after-tax capital into in- 
come or gain, once again taxable by the government. Under the Administration’s 
current proposal, the longer the capital is set aside for retirement, the more it will 
be taxed again. This sort of double taxation, particularly of retirement savings, is 
a questionable approach to encouraging Americans to save. 

"rhe second part of the attack — taxing transfers between investment options with- 
in variable annuities, as well as exchanges between annuity products — destroys key 
values for savers. Insurers have gone to great lengths to provide an array of invest- 
ment options, build systems support for asset allocation programs and teach the 
public about the wisdom of diversification among investment objectives, investment 
styles and investment managers. This type of diversification is prudent for persons 
in 401(k) plans, tax-sheltered annuities and IRAs and is equally smart for persons 
in tax-deferred annuities. All tax deferred programs provide value on this basis 
alone, since customers can engage in such diversification and risk reduction strate- 
gies without incurring teixes every time money is transferred between investment 
vehicles. Another key value for savers is the opportunity to change their providers. 
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Any provider of tax-deferred saving vehicle knows that if their performance or serv- 
ice is poor, the customer can go elsewhere without tax penalty. This puts strong 
pressure on us to perform well, consistently. We, as a company, have thrived on this 
pressure. It has forced innovation and a constant focus on improving service. This 
leverage versus hig, sophisticated insurers, mutual funds, brokerage houses and 
banks is good for consumers. Why in the world should it be taken away in the con- 
text of variable annuities? 

If this two pronged attack is successful, new variable annuity sales will stop, 
transfers and exchanges will not occur and the projected revenues will not come in. 
We as a country have learned the hard way that we need to “pay as we go” for the 
services we want from government. We do not need to go back to budgetary make- 
believe, spending revenues that will not really appear. 

2. These tax proposals are a bad idea because long-term savings must be encour- 
aged, not hampered, and because this proposal discriminates against many working 
people. Congress tightened up the teix rules for annuities four times in the 1980’s. 
Those changes made annuities a good retirement savings vehicle for two main pur- 
poses: (a) supplemental long term savings over and above employer-sponsored plans; 
and (b) easy access to tax deferral over and above the IRA contribution limits for 
people who were never or are no longer employed by firms with retirement plans. 
The Administration’s proposals would kill the product, so it could no longer serve 
these important purposes. We are particularly perturbed that with the impact of 
this proposal on working people once a working family gets the mortgage paid off 
and the kids through school. If a working family gets the mortgage paid off and the 
kids through school, the parents or parent now need to put away more than the in- 
adequate $2,000 a year permitted in an IRA for retirement. They would not be able 
to get the benefit of tax deferral on that extra savings unless their employer pro- 
vided a plan. Deferred annuities are an important savings vehicle for middle class 
Americans. These proposals are just plain unfair to the people who need this break 
the most. 

The annuity business is threatened now by the cloud that has been created by 
these proposals. I hope the House Committee on Ways and Means will work to re- 
move that cloud quickly, forcefully and sensibly. The annuity product is an excellent 
retirement savings tool for many Americans. The current tax rules assure that the 
annuity is not a tax dodge for the rich. It is an important long-term savings product 
for many middle-class Americans, especially those who are not covered by an em- 
ployer sponsored retirement plan and need to use these products to save for their 
retirement. On behalf of American Skandia, we thank you for your consideration of 
our input on this very important matter. 


Sincerely, 


Wade Dokken 

Deputy Chief Executive Officer 
American Skandia Marketing, Inc. 


Gordon C. Boronow 
Deputy Chief Executive Officer 
American Skandia Life Assurance 
Corporation 


Statement of Jaime Steve, Legislative Director, American Wind Energy 

Association 

The American Wind Energy Association, i or AWEA, respectfully submits this 
written testimony in support of a five-year extension of the existing 1.5 cent per 
kilowatt-hour production teix credit (PTC) for electricity produced using wind energy 
resources. An immediate extension of this provision is crucial if we are to see signifi- 
cant growth in the domestic wind energy industry. We are grateful for the oppor- 
tunity to participate in the deliberations of the House Ways and Means Committee 
as it considers this important issue. 

The Energy Policy Act of 1992 (EPAct) enacted the PTC as Section 45 of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1986. The credit is phased out if the price of wind generated 
electricity is sufficiently high. In report language accompanying EPAct (H. Rpt. 102- 


iThe American Wind Energy Association, or AWEA, was formed in 1974 and has nearly 700 
members from 48 states. AWEA represents virtually every facet of the wind energy industry, 
including turbine manufacturers, project developers, utilities, academicians, and interested indi- 
viduals. 
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474, Part 6, p. 42), the Ways and Means Committee stated, “The Credit is intended 
to enhance the development of technology to utilize the specified renewable energy 
sources and to promote competition between renewable energy sources and conven- 
tional energy sources.” 

Since its inception, the PTC has supported wind energy development and produc- 
tion. In the 1980’s, electricity generated with wind could cost as much as 25 cents/ 
kilowatt-hour. Since then wind energy has reduced its cost by a remarkable 80% to 
the current levelized cost of between 4 and 5 cents per kilowatt hour. 

The 1.5 cent/kilowatt-hour credit enables the industry to compete with other gen- 
erating sources being sold at 3 cents/kilowatt-hour. The extension of the credit will 
enable the industry to continue to develop and improve its technology to drive costs 
down even further and provide Americans with significantly more clean, emissions- 
free electricity generation. Indeed, experts predict the cost of wind equipment alone 
can be reduced by another 40% from current levels, with an appropriate commit- 
ment of resources to research and development and from manufacturing economies 
of scale. 

Current Provision: The Production Tax Credit (PTC) provides a 1.5 cents per 
kilowatt-hour credit (adjusted for inflation) for electricity produced from a facility 
placed in service after December 31, 1993 and before July 1, 1999 for the first ten 
years of the facility’s existence. The credit is only available if the wind energy equip- 
ment is located in the United State and electricity is sold to an unrelated party. 
Under current law, the tax credit qualification date would expire on July 1, 1999. 
A five-year extension would create a new sunset date of July 1, 2004. 

Status'. A five-year extension of this provision — through July 1, 2004 — was intro- 
duced in the House (H.R. 1401) by Rep. Bill Thomas (R-CA). H.R. 1401 has been 
cosponsored by Ways and Means Committee members Reps. Jim Nussle (R-IA), 
Jennifer Dunn (R-WA), Robert Matsui (D-CA), Jim McDermott (D-WA), John 
Lewis (D-GA) and Karen Thurman (D-FL). 

As similar bill (S. 1459) has been introduced in the Senate by Senators Chuck 
Grassley (R-IA) and James M. Jeffords (R-VT) joined by Sens. Frank Murkowski 
(R-AK), Kent Conrad (D-ND) and Bob Kerrey (D-NE), all members of the Finance 
Committee. A five-year extension of the wind tax credit also is contained within the 
Clinton Administration’s FY 1999 budget proposal. At present, H.R. 1401 has 20 co- 
sponsors and S. 1459 has 10 co-sponsors. 

Contributions of Wind Power: Wind is a clean, renewable energy source which 
helps to protect public health, secure a cleaner environment, enhance America’s na- 
tional security through increased energy independence, and reduce pollution. In fact, 
reducing air pollutants in the United States will necessitate the promotion of clean, 
environmentally-friendly sources of renewable energy such as wind energy. Further, 
renewable energy technologies such as wind power should play an important role 
in a deregulated electrical generation market. 

Wind power alone has the potential to generate power to provide the electric en- 
ergy needs of as many as 10 million homes by the end of the next decade. The ex- 
tension of the PTC will not only assure the continued availability of wind power as 
a clean energy option, but also it will help the wind energy industry secure its posi- 
tion in the restructured electricity market as a fully competitive, renewable source 
of electricity. 

Significant Economic Growth Potential of Wind Power: The global wind energy 
market has been growing at a remarkable rate over the last several years and is 
the world’s fastest growing energy technology. The growth of the market offers sig- 
nificant export opportunities for U.S. wind turbine and component manufacturers. 

The World Energy Council has estimated that new wind capacity worldwide will 
amount to $150 to $400 billion worth of new business over the next twenty years. 
Experts estimate that as many as 157,000 new jobs could be created if U.S. wind 
energy equipment manufacturers are able to capture just 25% of the global wind 
equipment market over the next ten years. Only by supporting its domestic wind 
energy production through the extension of the PTC can the U.S. hope to develop 
the technology and capability to effectively compete in this rapidly growing inter- 
national market. 

Finally, we must stress that the immediate extension of the PTC is critical to the 
continued development of the wind energy industry. Since the PTC is a production 
credit available only for energy actually produced from wind facilities, the credit is 
conditioned on permitting, financing and construction of the facilities. The financing 
and permitting requirements for a new wind facility often require two to three years 
of lead time. With the credit due, wind energy developers and investors are reluctant 
to commit to new projects without the assurance of the continued availability of the 
PTC. Moreover, if the credit is not extended this year, it is extremely unlikely that 
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Congress will be able to address an extension of the PTC before its expiration in 
1999 . 

The American Wind Energy Association appreciates the opportunity to submit 
written testimony on this matter. We stand ready to assist the Committee in any 
way regarding the five-year extension of the wind energy Production Tax Credit. 
Thank you. 


Statement of Bond Market Assoeiation 

The Bond Market Association is pleased to comment on several of the revenue- 
raising provisions in the Clinton Administration’s FY 1999 budget. The Association’s 
membership consists of securities firms and banks that underwrite, trade, and sell 
fixed-income securities in the U.S. and international markets, including nearly all 
dealers of municipal and corporate bonds. We take an active interest in tax policy 
issues that affect the ability of corporations and governments to raise capital to fi- 
nance new investment. As such, we are pleased that the deficit has finally been 
eliminated, and we commend the leadership of Chairman Archer and other mem- 
bers of the committee in bringing about a balanced federal budget. 

Eliminating the deficit has already borne economic fruit. Interest rates are at his- 
toric lows, due at least in part to a reduction in federal borrowing brought about 
by eliminating the deficit. Indeed, one of the most important benefits of balancing 
the budget is that it leads to lower interest rates and encourages more capital in- 
vestment. We are dismayed and disappointed, however, that the administration has 
persisted in advocating tax increases which would have the opposite effect. Several 
tax increases in the administration’s budget would raise capital costs for states, lo- 
calities and corporations and discourage new capital investment. 

In our testimony before this committee last year, we argued against several of the 
tax provisions which have been re-proposed by the administration. In addition, 
throughout 1996 and 1997, Congress heard from countless state and local officials, 
corporate CEOs, public interest groups, and others about the negative effect the ad- 
ministration’s proposals would have on borrowing costs and new capital investment. 
In the end. Congress wisely rejected the administration’s tax increases which were 
targeted at capital investment. Indeed, even the administration itself has retreated 
from some of the proposed tax increases aimed at capital investment by corpora- 
tions. However, other proposals are back, along with a new proposed teix increase 
which would have a particularly negative effect on state and local government bor- 
rowing. Since we have repeatedly commented on older administration proposals, our 
comments today will focus primarily on new aspects of the revenue provisions, al- 
though we will also discuss the others. We urge this committee and the entire Con- 
gress to once again reject these ill-conceived teix increases. 

The proposals we oppose, as described in the “Summary of Tax Provisions in 
President Clinton’s FY 1999 Budget” prepared by the Ways and Means Committee 
staff, include: 

• Increase proration percentage for property and casualty companies. 

• Extend pro rata disallowance of tax-exempt interest expense to financial inter- 
mediaries. 

• Defer original issue discount on convertible debt. 

• Deny DRD for preferred stock with certain non-stock characteristics. 

Increase proeation percentage for property and casualty companies 

The administration’s proposal to increase the proration percentage for property 
and casualty companies appears to be targeted at the insurance industry. In reality, 
however, a significant portion of the new tax would be borne by states and localities 
in the form of higher borrowing costs. 

The three largest groups of investors in the tax-exempt bond market, together ac- 
counting for over 90 percent of outstanding bonds, are households, mutual funds 
and property and casualty insurance companies (P&Cs). As of September 30, 1997, 
P&Cs held approximately $180 billion in municipal securities, or about 14 percent 
of outstanding teix-exempt bonds. That significant figure belies their true influence 
in the municipal market, however. In the years 1994 through 1996, households de- 
creased their holdings of municipal bonds by $145 billion. Mutual fund holdings in- 
creased by $2 billion. Over the same period of time, net new investment in munici- 
pal securities by P&Cs increased by $29 billion. Indeed, over the past several years, 
P&Cs have been the only major source of new demand for state and local govern- 
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ment bonds. If not for P&C participation in the municipal market, interest rates 
faced by states and localities would be significantly higher than they are today. 

Net change in holdings of municipal securities: 
1994-1996 
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□ Households 
■ Mutual Funds 

□ P&Cs 


-200 — — 

P&Cs are particularly important in certain sectors of the municipal market. They 
tend to invest in medium- to long-term municipals of relatively high credit quality 
with maturities of 12-20 years. These bonds are issued for a variety of purposes, 
from financing new public school construction to building roads, bridges, water and 
sewer systems, airports and a variety of other traditional government uses. In many 
cases, substantial portions of new municipal bond issues are sold to P&Cs. They 
often represent the primary factor in determining the pricing of new issues. Be- 
tween 1991 and 1997, P&Cs went from holding 10 percent of all outstanding munic- 
ipal securities to 14 percent. A table outlining P&C holdings of municipal bonds by 
state of the issuer is included as an appendix to this statement. 

For most investors, interest earned on state and local government bonds is ex- 
empt from federal income taxation, but that is not entirely so for P&Cs. A P&C is 
permitted a deduction for contributions to its reserves for losses. That deduction is 
reduced by an amount equal to 15 percent of its “proration” income, which includes 
tax-exempt bond interest, the deductible portion of dividends earned, and teix- 
exempt or tax-deferred income from certain life insurance products. The application 
of the deduction disallowance is in effect a 5.25 percent tax on the P&C’s “tax- 
exempt” interest income (16 percent disallowance multiplied by a 35 percent mar- 
ginal tax rate), known as a “haircut.” In addition, 100 percent of “private-activity” 
bond interest and 75 percent of other municipal bond interest earned by P&Cs is 
subject to the corporate alternative minimum tax (AMT). For AMT payers, then, 
non-private-activity municipal bond interest is subject to a 15.75 percent tax (75 
percent times the 20 percent AMT rate plus the effect of the “haircut”). 

The administration has proposed raising the loss reserve deduction disallowance 
from 15 percent of proration income to 30 percent, thereby doubling the tax rate 
P&Cs pay on municipal bond interest from 5.26 percent to 10.5 percent. Under cur- 
rent market conditions, interest rates on teix-exempt securities would not be suffi- 
cient to continue to attract P&Cs to the municipal market. Unfortunately, in the 
market sectors where P&Cs are most active, there are few other ready buyers at 
current interest rates. It is likely that if the administration’s proposal were enacted, 
once municipal bond yields rose to fully reflect the proposal’s effects, P&Cs would 
remain active as municipal market investors. However, interest rates paid by state 
and local governments on their borrowing would be higher than if the proposal had 
not been enacted. P&Cs will simply be compensated for their additional teix liability 
through higher returns on their municipal bond portfolios. The effect for state and 
local governments would be higher borrowing costs. An analysis by one member firm 
suggests that municipal borrowing costs would increase by 10-15 basis points (0.10- 
0.15 percentage point) as a result of this proposal. Implicitly, approximately 40-60 
percent — perhaps up to 75 percent — of the tax would be borne not by P&Cs but by 
state and local governments in the form of higher borrowing costs. 

On a typical $200 million tax-exempt bond issue with an average maturity of 15 
years, the administration’s proposal would cost the state or local issuer $2-3 million 
in additional interest expense in present value terms over the life of the issue. If 
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the administration’s proposal had been in place when the approximately $207 billion 
in tax-exempt securities were issued in 1997, it would have cost state and local gov- 
ernments $2-3 billion in additional interest expense over the life of their issues, as- 
suming an average maturity of 15 years. This additional cost would have been relat- 
ed to just one year of borrowing. 

The administration has offered little justification for its proposal. The arguments 
in the Treasury Department’s “Green Book” i assert only that current law “still en- 
ables property and casualty insurance companies to fund a substantial portion of 
their deductible reserves with tax-exempt or teix-deferred income.” The administra- 
tion’s answer, however, simply raising the tax on municipal bond interest earned 
by P&Cs, is an inappropriate response. First, there is no direct connection between 
contributions to loss reserves and the amount of municipal bond interest earned. 
Second, a deduction disallowance of 30 percent, as the administration proposes, is 
an unjustified, arbitrary figure. Third, as already stated, a substantial portion of 
this tcix would be borne not by P&Cs but by state and local governments. 

We urge the committee to consider the negative effects this proposal would have 
on states and localities and to reject the provision. 

Extend pro rata disallowance of tax-exempt interest expense to financial 

INTERMEDIARIES 

Another proposed tax increase in the administration’s budget, while it would 
nominally apply to corporations, would again in reality be borne by state and local 
governments in the form of higher financing costs. Rather than closing a “teix loop- 
hole” for corporations, the proposal would make it more expensive for state and local 
governments to finance vital public services. Taken together with the provision re- 
lated to P&Cs, these two proposals represent a significant attack on the ability of 
states and localities to finance new investment at the lowest possible cost. 

Under current law, investors, including corporations, are not permitted to deduct 
the interest expense associated with borrowing to finance purchases of tax-exempt 
securities. Financial institutions that earn non-qualified tax-exempt interest are 
automatically disallowed a portion of their interest expense deduction in proportion 
to the ratio of municipal bond holdings to total assets. Securities firms are generally 
bound to the same rules as banks. However, securities firms are not required to 
apply the pro rata disallowance to interest expense which is explicitly traceable to 
activities other than buying or holding municipal bonds. Non-bank corporations that 
earn tax-exempt interest, in order to avoid a loss of interest-expense deduction, 
must demonstrate that they did not borrow to finance their purchases. Under an 
IRS procedure in place since 1972, as long as a corporation’s tax-exempt bond port- 
folio does not exceed two percent of its total assets, the IRS does not attempt to de- 
termine whether the corporation borrowed to finance its municipal bond holdings. ^ 
This is the so-called “two-percent de minimis rule.” The administration’s proposal 
would effectively repeal this safe harbor for “financial intermediaries” and apply to 
them the same rules that now apply to banks. 

This provision is similar to one proposed by the administration in last year’s 
budget request. Last year’s pro rata disallowance proposal would have applied to 
non-bank corporations generally, while this year’s version is limited to financial 
intermediaries. Although the term “financial intermediaries” has yet to be formally 
defined, it is likely to include securities firms, finance companies and certain gov- 
ernment-sponsored corporations, among others. The proposal would have three dis- 
tinct effects on municipal market participants. 

Securities firms’ activities 

Securities firms borrow in a very unique way. Securities firms, including the secu- 
rities subsidiaries of commercial bank holding companies, carry large positions in 
a variety of securities for various lengths of time. For large firms, the value of these 
positions is often in the tens of billions of dollars. No firm is able to finance such 
large positions from its own capital, so all securities firms borrow to finance their 
holdings. In most cases, this borrowing is secured by the securities being held by 
the firm. This activity is related to securities firms’ unique role as “market-makers.” 
In order to be prepared to buy or sell securities from or to customers at any time, 
firms must be able to efficiently finance their positions. 

For example, in a typical transaction, a securities firm may buy U.S. Treasury 
bonds from a customer. Unless the firm is able to immediately resell the securities 


1 Department of the Treasury, General Explanations of the Administration’s Revenue Propos- 
als, February 1998, page 113 

2 Internal Revenue Service, Revenue Procedure 72—18. 
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to another customer, it must finance its position. For government securities, this is 
most often accomplished through repurchase agreements, essentially a form of se- 
cured borrowing.3 Because the interest paid on a repurchase agreement is directly 
traceable to financing the firm’s position in Treasury securities, the interest is not 
subject to the pro rata deduction disallowance that applies to all general, non- 
traceable interest of the firm. The justification for this treatment is that the interest 
expense which is traceable to some specific activity other than buying or holding 
municipal securities should not be subject to a rule designed to prevent interest de- 
ductions for borrowing to finance teix-exempt assets. The same reasoning applies 
with respect to other traceable interest expense, such as interest paid on margin 
loans. Indeed, ®ven the unique nature of securities firms’ borrowing in many cases, 
a great deal of interest expense is traceable and hence not subject to the pro rata 
disallowance. 

The administration’s proposal would change the way in which the pro rata dis- 
allowance is applied to securities firms by appljdng it to all interest expense, even 
that which is directly traceable to activities other than buying municipal securities. 
In doing so, the proposal would significantly increase the cost for securities firms 
of financing positions in teix-exempt securities — firms’ “cost of carry” for municipal 
bonds — since under the proposal, tax-exempt bonds held by a securities dealer 
would trigger a much larger interest expense disallowance than under current law. 
Because securities firms are highly leveraged companies, i.e., they have a very high 
ratio of debt to total capitalization, they would be hard-hit by the proposal. Esti- 
mates of the effects of the proposal on dealer’s costs of carrying municipal bonds 
in inventory range from 40 basis points (0.4 percentage point) to well over a percent- 
age point, depending on the amount of a dealer’s interest which under current law 
is traceable and not subject to the pro rata disallowance. 

Because the administration’s proposal would raise a dealer’s cost of carry for mu- 
nicipal bond inventories, there would be inevitable consequences for state and local 
bond issuers and investors. Much of the increased cost associated with acting as a 
market-maker in the municipal market would be reflected in higher costs of dealer 
services. For example, securities firms that underwrite new issues of municipal se- 
curities often carry the bonds in inventory for a period of time. The administration’s 
proposal would increase the cost associated with that activity. These costs would 
likely be reflected in higher fees paid by states and localities for underwriting serv- 
ices. The proposal would increase costs for dealers of buying bonds in the secondary 
municipal market, where bonds are bought and sold after they are initially placed 
with investors, and could affect market liquidity. These effects would be particularly 
profound in the market for shorter term municipal bonds, where dealers already 
face a negative cost of carry and where dealers are particularly important in provid- 
ing liquidity under certain market conditions. Individual investors would likely face 
higher transaction costs associated with buying and selling securities. In short, a 
significant portion of the new tax imposed on municipal securities dealers would ul- 
timately be borne by state and local governments and municipal market investors. 

Housing and student loan bonds 

The housing and student loan sectors of the municipal market would also be nega- 
tively affected by the administration’s proposal. State and local governments issue 
bonds to finance home mortgage loans for low- and moderate-income families as well 
as loans for low-income, multi-family rental projects. Both these programs provide 
limited, targeted, below-market financing for housing. Over the past several dec- 
ades, state and local housing bonds have provided tens of billions of dollars in rental 
housing for low-income families and have made home ownership available to fami- 
lies who may not have been able to finance a home through any other source. Stu- 
dent loan bonds are issued to finance below-market loans to college students who 
may not otherwise be able to obtain tuition financing. 

Together, Fannie Mae, Freddie Mac, Sallie Mae and other government-sponsored 
corporations and agencies hold about $9 billion of outstanding municipals. These en- 
tities invest primarily in state and local housing bonds (Fannie Mae and Freddie 
Mac) and student loan bonds (Sallie Mae). Indeed, it is a condition of Fannie Mae’s 
and Freddie Mac’s statutory charters that they help support the market for low- and 
middle-income housing, and investing in state and local housing bonds is one of the 
ways in which these agencies carry out that obligation. Under the administration’s 


3 Technically, a repurchase agreement is not a loan but a contract to sell a security and to 
subsequently repurchase it in the future at a price agreed upon at the time the contract is exe- 
cuted. The difference between the sale and purchase price is the interest paid by the “borrower” 
to the “lender.” Repurchase agreements are recognized as a form of secured lending for virtually 
all tax purposes. 
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proposal, these organizations would simply stop buying municipals. As a result, the 
cost of mortgage financing provided through state and local governments would in- 
crease substantially. 

Municipal leasing transactions 

The proposal would also have profound effects on municipal leasing. States and 
localities routinely lease assets and equipment, such as school buses, police cars, 
and computers. If the administration’s proposal were adopted, equipment lessors es- 
timate that their cost of financing for state and local governments would increase 
dramatically. After originating municipal lease transactions, most lessors generally 
sell their financing contracts to private funding sources to generate the capital they 
need to continue to operate their business. Those who invest in tax-exempt leasing 
include corporations, commercial banks and investment banks. Individuals and mu- 
tual funds, through certificates of participation, also purchase tax-exempt leases. Al- 
though last year’s version of the administration’s proposal would not have applied 
“to certain non-salable tax-exempt bonds acquired by a corporation in the ordinary 
course of business in payment for goods and services sold to a state or local govern- 
ment,” this intended relief was illusory. The vast majority of equipment manufactur- 
ers who sell to state and local governments prefer not to hold municipal leases be- 
cause they do not want to tie up their capital. These companies generally sell their 
financing contracts to third party investors. The administration’s proposal would 
discourage vendor financing of capital equipment leased to states and localities. As 
a direct result, the cost of new capital investment by state and local governments 
would rise substantially. 

Because the new teixes imposed by the proposal would be borne to a significant 
degree by states and localities, we urge that the proposal be rejected. 

Defer original issue discount on convertible debt 

The administration has proposed to change the tax treatment of original issue dis- 
count (OID) on convertible debt securities. OID occurs when the stated coupon of 
a debt instrument is below the 3 deld demanded by investors. The most common case 
is a zero-coupon bond, where all the interest income earned by investors is in the 
form of accrued OID. Under current law, corporations that issue debt with OID may 
deduct the interest accrual while bonds are outstanding. In addition, taxable OID 
investors must recognize the accrual of OID as interest income. Under the adminis- 
tration’s proposal, for OID instruments which are convertible to stock, issuers would 
be required to defer their deduction for accrued OID until payment was made to 
investors in cash. For convertible OID debt where the conversion option is exercised 
and the debt is paid in stock, issuers would lose the accrued OID deduction alto- 
gether. Investors would still be required to recognize the accrual of OID on convert- 
ible debt as interest income, regardless of whether issuers took deductions. 

The administration’s proposal is objectionable on several grounds. First, convert- 
ible zero-coupon debt has efficiently provided corporations with billions of dollars in 
capital financing. The change the administration proposes would significantly raise 
the cost of issuing convertible zero-coupon bonds, and in doing so would discourage 
corporate capital investment. Second, the administration’s presumptions for the pro- 
posal are flawed. The administration has argued that “the issuance of convertible 
debt instrument [s] is viewed by market participants as a de facto issuance of eq- 
uity.” However, performance does not bear out this claim. In fact, of the convertible 
zero-coupon debt retired since 1985, approximately 70 percent has been retired in 
cash, and only 30 percent has been converted to stock. Indeed, the market treats 
convertible zero-coupon bonds more as debt than as equity. 

Third, and perhaps most important, the administration’s proposal violates the 
basic tenet of teix symmetry, the notion that the recognition of income by one party 
should be associated with a deduction by a counterparty. This fundamental principle 
exists to help ensure that income is teixed only once. Under the proposal, investors 
would be taxed fully on the accrual of OID on convertible zero-coupon debt, but 
issuers’ deductions would be deferred or denied. The proposal would compound prob- 
lems associated with the multiple taxation of investment income, thereby raising 
the cost of corporate capital. 

Because the proposal would exacerbate problems of multiple taxation of corporate 
income and because it would raise the cost of corporate capital investment, we urge 
the rejection of the administration’s proposal. 


Department of the Treasury, page 97. 
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Deny DRD for preferred stock with certain non-stock characteristics 

Under current law, corporate teixpayers that earn dividends on investments in 
other corporations are permitted a tax deduction equal to at least 70 percent of 
those earnings. The deduction is designed to mitigate the negative economic effects 
associated with multiple taxation of corporate earnings. The administration has pro- 
posed eliminating the dividends-received deduction (DRD) for preferred stock with 
certain characteristics. This proposal would increase the taxation of corporate earn- 
ings and discourage capital investment. 

The DRD is important because it reduces the effects of multiple taxation of cor- 
porate earnings. When dividends are paid to a taxable person or entity, those funds 
are taxed twice, once at the corporate level and once at the level of the taxpayer 
to whom the dividends are paid. These multiple levels of taxation raise financing 
costs for corporations, create global competitiveness problems, and generally reduce 
incentives for capital formation. The DRD was specifically designed to reduce the 
burden of one layer of taxation by making dividends largely non-teixable to the cor- 
porate owner. 

The administration has argued that certain types of preferred stock, such as vari- 
able-rate and auction-set preferred, “economically perform as debt instruments and 
have debt-like characteristics.”® However, the administration has not proposed that 
such instruments be formally characterized as debt eligible for interest payment and 
accrual deductions. The administration has sought to characterize certain preferred 
stock in such a way as to maximize tax revenue; it would be ineligible for both the 
DRD and the interest expense deduction. 

Eliminating the DRD for these instruments would exacerbate the effects of mul- 
tiple taxation. The change would be tantamount to a tax increase on corporate earn- 
ings since the minimum deduction available to certain investors would fall. This tax 
increase would flow directly to issuers of preferred stock affected by the proposal 
who would face higher financing costs as investors demanded higher pre-tax yields. 
Amplifying the competitive disadvantages of multiple teixation of American cor- 
porate earnings would be the fact that many of our largest economic competitors 
have already adopted tax systems under which inter-corporate dividends are largely 
or completely unteixed. Eliminating the DRD for preferred stock with certain charac- 
teristics would cut U.S. corporations off from an efficient source of financing, there- 
by discouraging capital investment. 


Summary 

Government fiscal policy, especially tax policy, can have a profound effect on the 
ability of governments and corporations to undertake capital investment. Tax pro- 
posals as seemingly arcane, technical and focused as “increasing the proration per- 
centage for property and casualty companies” or “extending the pro rata interest ex- 
pense disallowance to financial intermediaries” would have effects far beyond what 
is apparent. By affecting the choices and preferences of investors, these proposals 
would also have a significant negative effect on the ability of borrowers to finance 
capital investments at the lowest possible cost. We share the belief of many mem- 
bers of this committee that our tax system ought to encourage and facilitate capital 
investment. The administration’s proposals outlined above would have the opposite 
effect. We urge you to oppose these provisions. 

We appreciate the opportunity to present our statement, and we look forward to 
working with Ways and Means members and staff as the budget debate progresses. 


®Ibid., page 99 
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Appendix 

Municipal Holdings of U.S. Property & Casualty Insurance Companies By State of Issuer As of September 30, 

1997 


State 

{$000s) 

State 

($000s) 

Alabama 

2,059,021 

Nebraska 

1,126,823 


1,306,692 


2,939,837 

Arizona 

4446’074 

New Hampshire 

674^534 

Arkansas 

432,179 

New Jersey 

4,495,815 


10,349,389 


951,091 


3,323,768 


10,633,565 


3^538421 


2,532493 


784,556 


346,563 

District of Columbia 

839,432 

Ohio 

4,190,349 

Florida 

9,657,937 


1,157,219 

Georgia 

5,804,654 

Oregon 

1,493,789 


2,016,090 


6,585,177 


336,904 


754,917 


11,641432 


950^926 

Iowa 

4,333,908 

South Carolina 

2,200,217 


787,849 


752,454 

Kentucky 

1,250,188 

Tennessee 

2,594,871 


2,108,269 


23,244,490 

Maine 

2,291,331 

Utah 

2,910,860 


653,460 


293,421 

Massachusetts 

3,699’884 

Virginia 

4,709^72 

Michigan 

6,085,316 

Washington 

9,888,956 


5,187,175 


953,235 

Mississippi 

3,080,033 

Wisconsin 

4,568,021 


1,243,470 


433,659 

Montana 

1,534,822 

Total 

180,405,996 


Statement of Business Insurance Coalition 


Business Insurance Coalition Members 


AIG Life Companies (U.S.) 

American Council of Life Insurance 
American General Corporation 
America’s Community Bankers 
Association for Advanced Life 
Underwriting 
Clarke/Bardes, Inc. 

Great West Life and Annuity Insurance 
Company 

Harris, Crouch, Long, Scott, Miller Inc. 

The Hartford Financial Services Group 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 

The Business Insurance Coalition, which is comprised of the above-listed pur- 
chasers, issuers, and sellers of business-use life insurance, submits this statement 
opposing the Administration’s FY99 budget proposal to impose new taxes on busi- 
nesses that own or benefit from permanent life insurance. 

American businesses, large and small, have for many decades used life insurance 
to assure business continuation, provide employee benefits and attract and retain 
key employees. There is no justification for discouraging or eliminating these tradi- 
tional business uses of life insurance, and we urge Members of the Ways and Means 
Committee to reject the Administration’s efforts to impose a tax penalty that would 
strongly discourage the vast majority of employers from utilizing this important 
product. 


MetLife 

The Mutual of Omaha Companies 
National Association of Life 
Underwriters 

National Institute for Community 
Banking 

New York Life Insurance Company 
The Newport Group 
Pacific Life 

Schoenke & Associates 
Zurich Centre Group LLC 
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Life Insurance Allows Business Continuation, Protects Employees and 
Funds Vital Employee Benefit Programs 

Permanent life insurance protects businesses against the economic losses which 
could occur after the death of an owner or employee. Life insurance death benefits 
provide liquid cash to pay estate taxes when a business owner dies, to buy out heirs 
of a deceased owner or to meet payroll and other ongoing expenses when an income- 
producing worker dies, terminates or retires. 

Permanent life insurance purchased with after-tax dollars smoothes the transition 
during difficult times, allowing the business — and its employees — to continue work- 
ing by preventing or mitigating losses associated with these disruptions. Anecdotal 
evidence of this abounds; every Representative and Senator will hear from constitu- 
ents whose jobs still exist because their employers were protected from financial loss 
by life insurance. 

Many businesses, both large and small, also use permanent life insurance to fi- 
nance employee benefit programs, thus enabling them to attract and retain their 
most important asset: skilled, experienced employees. Insurance-financed benefit 
programs are as diverse as the companies that use them, ranging from those which 
provide broad-based health coverage for retirees to individual split-dollar arrange- 
ments to non-qualified pensions and savings benefits. 

The Proposal Reverses Recent Congressional Action by Imposing New Taxes 
ON Business-Use Life Insurance 

The Administration’s FY’99 budget proposal would severely impact all of the 
aforementioned business uses of life insurance. Under the proposal, any business 
with any debt whatsoever would be forced to reduce its deduction for interest paid 
on that debt by an amount in relation to the net unborrowed cash values in policies 
owned by, or for the benefit of, the business, unless the policy was on the life of 
a 20 percent owner. This would impose an indirect tax on accumulating cash val- 
ues — as unborrowed cash values increase, the business’ interest deduction disallow- 
ance would correspondingly increase. 

The Administration proposal would repeal specific exceptions to a 1997 rule en- 
acted by Congress which generally disallows a portion of a business’ deduction for 
interest paid on unrelated borrowing where the business directly or indirectly bene- 
fits from insurance covering the lives of anyone but an employee, officer, director 
or 20 percent or greater owner. The pending proposal would remove all exceptions 
except that applicable to 20 percent owners. 

In addition, the proposal apparently would repeal the 1996 rule that allows a lim- 
ited interest deduction for interest paid on loans against the life insurance policy 
itself when that policy covers a key employee. 

The Administration proposal therefore seeks to overturn current law, which was 
developed after two years of Congressional examination into appropriate business 
uses of life insurance. It asks Congress to reconsider its August 1997 determination 
that there is no inappropriate interrelationship between owning (or benefiting from) 
life insurance on employees, officers and directors and general, unrelated borrowing 
decisions. More broadly, the proposal seeks to repeal long-standing tax policy which 
confers on corporations the right to enjoy the same important insurance teix benefits 
that are available to individuals. 

The Administration Proposal Would Severely Impact Businesses That Rely 

on Liee Insurance 

Enactment of the Administration proposal would make it significantly — in most 
cases, prohibitively — more expensive for businesses to own permanent life insur- 
ance. This would increase the number of inadequately protected businesses, which 
would, in turn, cause more businesses to fail when their owners and/or key workers 
die (a result directly at odds with the effort to save family-owned businesses as on- 
going entities in the estate tax debate). 

The Administration proposal also would stifle business expansion and job creation 
by placing a completely arbitrary tax on normal corporate indebtedness of compa- 
nies that own life insurance. The net effect would be to increase the cost of business 
expansion and discourage business growth, which is both bad economic and tax pol- 
icy. 

If enacted, the Administration proposal also would make it more difficult, perhaps 
impossible, for many businesses to use life insurance to finance broad-based em- 
ployee and retiree benefits. It would lower the level of retirement income benefit 
provided by companies to key workers. It would make it more difficult for busi- 
nesses to attract and retain quality employees. 
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Finally, the Administration proposal would impose a double tax penalty on certain 
business policyholders forced to surrender or sell their life insurance policies. The 
first tax penalty would be paid through reduced interest deductions on the business’ 
unrelated borrowing. The second tax penalty would occur upon surrender of the pol- 
icy, when the business would again be required to pay tax on the gain generated 
inside the policy. Plainly, there is no justification for imposing two teixes (a prora- 
tion tax and a tax on policy surrender) with respect to the same item of income (life 
insurance inside build-up). 

The Administration’s “Arbitrage” Justification Is Without Merit 

The Administration asserts that tax legislation is needed to prohibit “arbitrage” 
with respect to cash value life insurance. This is not the case. Current law (IRC sec- 
tion 264) disallows the deduction of interest on “policy indebtedness” and has al- 
ways applied to direct borrowing (policy loans) and indirect borrowing (third party 
debt) where the debt is traceable to the decision to “purchase or carry” life insur- 
ance. 

What remains outside of section 264, then, is solely debt that is unrelated to a 
business’ decision to “purchase or carry” life insurance, such as a manufacturer’s 
mortgage to purchase a new plant or a travel agency’s loan to buy a new copy ma- 
chine. Under the Administration’s proposal, these businesses would be penalized for 
protecting themselves against the premature death of key persons or funding retiree 
health benefits through life insurance, even if they have neither borrowed funds to 
purchase the policies nor taken out loans against the policies. 

Current tax law is designed to capture situations involving arbitrage with respect 
to cash value life insurance. The Administration’s attempt to characterize any form 
of debt as leverage which renders a business’ purchase of life insurance teix “arbi- 
trage” is nothing but smoke and mirrors designed to hide its true purpose: the impo- 
sition of new tcixes on business-use life insurance. 

Tax Policy Should Encourage Appropriate Business-Use Life Insurance 

Programs 

At the heart of the debate over the Administration’s proposal is the issue of 
whether business uses of life insurance should be encouraged or discouraged. The 
Business Insurance Coalition fundamentally disagrees with the Administration’s po- 
sition, which threatens all present and future uses of life insurance by businesses, 
and its members firmly believe that husiness-use life insurance falls clearly within 
the policy purposes supporting the tax benefits presently accorded to life insurance 
products. 

Tax policy applicable to business-use life insurance should encourage appropriate 
use of business life insurance hy embod 3 ring the following principles: 

• Businesses, in their use of life insurance, should have the benefit of consistent 
tax laws in order to facilitate reliable and effective long-range planning. 

• All businesses, regardless of size or structure, should be able to use life insur- 
ance to provide benefits for their workers. Life insurance is an appropriate method 
of facilitating provision of retirement income, medical and survivorship benefits. 

• Businesses must be able to use life insurance as an important part of their fi- 
nancial protection plans, and the insurance industry should respond to new business 
needs. 

• Businesses, like individuals, should be able to use all products which qualify as 
life insurance under applicable federal and state law. 

• Businesses should use life insurance products in ways consistent with the pub- 
lic interest and the intent of the tax laws. 

• Businesses should be able to use life insurance to protect against the financial 
loss of the insured’s death, or to meet other financial needs or objectives, including 
but not limited to: 

— successful continuation of business operations following the death of an insured 
key employee; 

— purchase of a business interest, thereby enabling the insured’s family to obtain 
a fair value for its business interest and permitting the orderly continuation of the 
business by new owners; 

— redemption of stock to satisfy estate taxes and transfer costs of an insured 
stockholder’s estate; 

— creation of funds to facilitate benefits programs for long-term current and re- 
tired employees, such as programs addressing needs for retirement income, post- 
retirement medical benefits, disability income, long-term care, or similar needs; and 

— payment of life insurance or survivor benefits to families or other beneficiaries 
of insured employees. 
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• Employers should be able to facilitate employee ownership of and benefit from 
permanent life insurance death and retirement income protection through split dol- 
lar insurance arrangements. 

Businesses Need Reliable and Predictable Tax Rules to Guide Their 
Financial Decisions 

Life insurance is a long-term commitment. It spreads its protection — and pre- 
mium obligations — over life spans, often 40 or 60 years. Its value base is predicated 
on the lifetime income-producing potential of the person insured. Thus, the process 
of selecting, using and paying for permanent insurance is one that contemplates 
decades of financial planning implications. 

Accordingly, the rules governing the choices inherent in constructing a business- 
use life insurance program must be clear and reliable. Certainty of rules that drive 
the configuration of decades-long financial commitments is crucial. There must be 
a stable environment that acknowledges long-established practices. 

This need is even more acute today because of the Congressional actions of 1996 
and 1997, which created a virtual “road map” for businesses to follow in designing 
and implementing their business-use life insurance programs. The two years of de- 
bate addressed business-use life insurance practices in substantial detail, settling 
all of the issues raised by the pending Administration proposal. Thus, businesses 
reasonably thought they could proceed with some certainty under the rules enacted 
in 1996 and then further refined in 1997. To reopen these issues — which were ad- 
dressed and settled just six months ago — and then to change them would be uncon- 
scionably unfair. 

Conclusion: The Administration’s Business-Use Life Insurance Proposal Un- 
fairly AND Adversely Affects Every Business with Current or Future 

Debt 

The Business Insurance Coalition strongly opposes the Administration’s FY’99 
budget proposal on business-use life insurance, which unfairly and adversely affects 
every business that has current or future debt unrelated to its ownership of life in- 
surance. The Business Insurance Coalition has demonstrated the appropriateness of 
the current rules governing business-use life insurance, which underpins business 
continuation and employee protection. 

Life insurance that protects businesses against the loss of key personnel and/or 
facilitates the provision of employee benefits should not be subject to further 
changes in applicable teix law. The question before Congress should be: Do current 
uses of business life insurance serve legitimate policy purposes justifying the tax 
benefits accorded life insurance generally? We believe that this question should be 
answered with an emphatic “YES,” and urge the Committee to reject the Adminis- 
tration’s proposal to impose new taxes on business-use life insurance. 

Submitted by: 

John F. Jonas 
Patton Boggs, L.L.P. 

Counsel to the Business Insurance Coalition 


Statement of Committee of Annuity Insurers 

The Committee of Annuity Insurers is composed of forty-four life insurance com- 
panies that issue annuity contracts. Our member companies represent almost two- 
thirds of the annuity business in the United States. The Committee of Annuity In- 
surers was formed in 1981 to address Federal legislative and regulatory issues con- 
fronting the annuity industry and to participate in the development of Federal tax 
policy regarding annuities. A list of the member companies is attached at the end 
of this statement. We thank you for the opportunity to submit this statement for 
the record. 

The Committee of Annuity Insurers believes that all of the Administration’s pro- 
posals relating to the taxation of life insurance companies and their products are 
fundamentally flawed, but the focus of this statement is the Administration’s pro- 
posals relating to the taxation of annuities. We believe that the Administration’s 
proposals relating to the taxation of annuities represent unsound tax policy, and, 
if enacted, would have a substantial, adverse effect on private retirement savings 
in America. The Administration evidently does not understand the important role 
that annuities play in assuring Americans that they will have adequate resources 
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during retirement. We hope that the following will help you come to the conclusion 
that the Administration’s proposals involving annuities should be rejected. 

Annuities are widely owned by Americans. At the end of 1996, there were approxi- 
mately 32 million individual annuity contracts outstanding, an increase from ap- 
proximately 13 million just ten years before. The premiums paid into individual an- 
nuities, i.e., the amounts saved by Americans, grew from approximately $26 billion 
in 1986 to $84 billion in 1996, an increase of 222 percent. 

Annuities have unique characteristics that make them particularly well-suited to 
accumulate retirement savings and provide retirement income. Annuities protect in- 
dividuals against the risk of outliving their savings by guaranteeing income pay- 
ments that will continue as long as the owner lives. Deferred annuities also guaran- 
tee a death benefit if the owner dies before annuity payments begin. 

Non-qualified annuities are a retirement savings product used primarily by mid- 
dle-income Americans. According to a Gallup survey conducted in February 1997, 
most owners of non-qualified annuities have moderate annual household incomes. 
More than 80 percent have total annual household incomes under $75,000. Owners 
of non-qualified variable annuities have slightly higher household incomes than do 
fixed annuity owners, but 74 percent of variable annuity owners have household in- 
comes under $75,000. Eight in ten owners of non-qualified annuities state that they 
plan to use their annuity savings for retirement income (85%) or to avoid being a 
financial burden on their children (84%). 

The tax rules established for annuities have been successful in increasing retire- 
ment savings. Eighty-four percent of owners of non-qualified annuities surveyed by 
Gallup in 1997 reported that they have saved more money than they would have 
if the tcix advantages of an annuity contract had not been available. Ninety-one per- 
cent reported that they try not to withdraw any money from their annuity before 
they retire because they would have to pay teix on the money withdrawn. In fact, 
only 16 percent of owners who are not receiving regular payouts from their annuity 
contracts reported having withdrawn money from their annuity contract. 

While the tax treatment of annuities is well-targeted to encourage people to save 
for retirement, this same teix treatment makes annuities significantly less attractive 
than other investment options for shorter term savings. For instance, savings in- 
vested in annuities are allowed to build on a tax-deferred basis, but when those sav- 
ings are used, i.e., when the owner receives cash from the annuity contract, all gains 
will be subject to tax at ordinary income rates, not capital gains rates. If an individ- 
ual invests money in an annuity for a substantial period, the deferral of tax will 
be a very powerful savings tool which can compare favorably to investments which 
give rise to long-term capital gain. A recent study by the Economic Policy Consult- 
ing Group of Price Waterhouse LLP, Variable Annuities After the 1997 Tax Act: 
Still Attractive For Retirement Savings, concluded that variable annuities can be at- 
tractive investments for long-term savers relative to mutual funds. A monograph by 
Dr. James Poterba, an economics professor at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, that was published in September, 1997, The History of Annuities in the 
United States, reached a similar conclusion. 

If an individual takes money out of an annuity before age 59, not only is the 
amount teixable on an “income-first” basis, but it also is subject to an early with- 
drawal penalty of 10 percent. If an individual wants to borrow from an annuity, or 
pledge it as security for a loan, any amount received is treated as a distribution 
which is subject to ordinary income teix, plus the early withdrawal penalty if before 
age 59. There are several additional teix rules that make annuities attractive only 
as a funding vehicle for long-term savings, but the essential point is simply that the 
annuity teix rules have been carefully crafted by Congress to assure that annuities 
will be used for retirement income. 

The proposals contained in the Administration’s FY 1999 budget greatly upset 
this carefully balanced set of tax rules and jeopardize the continued existence of an- 
nuities as a method to save for retirement. The balance of this statement will ad- 
dress the specific proposals. 

1. Proposal to Tax Exchanges of Variable Annuities and Reallocations of 
Assets Within Variable Annuities 

This proposal applies to “variable” annuities. A variable annuity is a type of annu- 
ity where premiums are placed in a “separate account” of a life insurance company, 
and the funds are invested by the life insurance company in various stocks and 
bonds. Variable annuities typically offer the owner a choice among several diversi- 
fied investment options with different, broad investment strategies. These invest- 
ment options may include, for example, a domestic equity fund, a government bond 
fund, and a balanced fund. Most variable annuities offer a fixed account investment 
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option as well. The value of a variable annuity contract is not guaranteed. Instead, 
its value will vary according to the performance of the investment options that the 
owner has chosen. This allows the annuity owner to benefit over the long term from 
the higher rates of return historically provided by the stock market. 

Variable annuity contracts tjfpically provide that owners may allocate their pre- 
mium payments among the several different investment options provided under 
their contracts. Owners may also periodically reallocate their account values among 
these investment options. Under present law, these reallocations do not cause the 
owner to incur a tax so long as the investment remains in the annuity. This flexibil- 
ity provides an important incentive to encourage people to keep their savings in 
their annuities to provide for their retirement. Of course, the earnings in the con- 
tract are taxed when the owner takes funds out of his or her annuity, typically dur- 
ing retirement. 

The Administration would reverse over 40 years of sound teix policy by taxing peo- 
ple before they take money out of their annuity if they reallocate their annuity sav- 
ings among the available investment options or if they exchange their variable an- 
nuity for an annuity issued by another insurer. 

There are a number of reasons why Congress should reject this proposal. 

Perhaps the most important is that it ds to retirement savings merely because 
their savings needs have changed. Variable annuities are used for long-term sav- 
ings. They offer investment options based on diversified pools of stocks and/or bonds, 
just as section 401(k) plans and IRAs do, although no deduction is ever allowed for 
a contribution to a non-qualified variable annuity. All retirement savers periodically 
need to shift their savings among different options as they grow older and in re- 
sponse to changes in the financial markets. Under the Administration’s proposal, 
annuity owners who, as a result of growing older or due to concerns over market 
performance and the security of their retirement savings, shift their savings from 
a stock fund to a government bond fund within a variable annuity would be imme- 
diately tcixed. 

Second, the Administration’s proposal would tax individuals even though they do 
not have the proceeds from which to pay the teix. An individual who reallocates his 
or her retirement savings within an annuity contract has not withdrawn any part 
of it for current consumption. In fact, it would appear that such an individual would 
be forced to incur the 10 percent penalty teix for early withdrawal if he or she need- 
ed to use part of the amounts invested in a variable annuity to pay this new tax. 

Third, the proposal is a disguised tax increase on retired, middle income savers. 
Five consecutive Gallup surveys conducted since 1992 have shown that more than 
80 percent of the owners of non-qualified annuities have total household incomes 
under $75,000. Moreover, the 1997 Survey shows that the average age of an owner 
of a non-qualified annuity is 66 and about 60 percent of owners are now retired. 

Finally, the proposal undoubtedly would discourage private retirement savings. 
Congress in recent years has become ever more focused on the declining savings 
rate in America and on ways to encourage savings and retirement savings in par- 
ticular. The variable annuity is a well-designed product that is successful in encour- 
aging Americans to commit funds to retirement. As described above, Americans 
have been saving more and more in annuities, which alone among non-pension re- 
tirement investments can provide the owner with a guarantee of an income that will 
last as long as the owner lives. Taxing annuity owners when they reallocate their 
savings among different investment options will inevitably reduce private savings. 

2. Proposal to Reduce the “Investment in the Contract” for Mortality and 
Expense Charges of Annuities 

When the Administration refers to the “investment in the contract” of an annuity 
contract, it actually is referring to the tax basis that an individual has in the con- 
tract. This basis generally equals the premiums paid for the contract. Amounts paid 
for insurance and other mortality risk and expense charges are included in the con- 
tract’s tax basis. 

The Administration’s budget proposal would reduce a policyholder’s tax basis in 
a deferred annuity contract for the mortality and expense charges under the con- 
tract. Under the proposal, these charges are deemed to equal 1.25 percent of the 
contract’s average cash value each year (regardless of what is actually paid). Lost 
basis would be restored only if the policyholder elected to receive annuity payments 
for life and only if the policyholder used the annuitization rates guaranteed under 
the contract — even if the insurance company was currently offering annuitization 
rates that would give the policyholder larger annuity income payments. 

Again, there are several very good reasons why Congress should reject this pro- 
posal. 
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First, this proposal is inconsistent with longstanding tax rules which are based 
on essential fairness and economic reality. Generally, under the Federal income tax, 
if an individual incurs expenses related to the purchase of an asset, those expenses 
are included in the basis of the asset for tax purposes. For instance, if sales commis- 
sions are charged when an individual buys a share of stock in a company, the com- 
missions are included in the basis of the asset. When the asset is sold, the gain real- 
ized does not include the costs incurred to purchase the asset. 

Similarly, the tax basis of an asset (e.g., a home or a car) is not reduced by any 
personal consumption element attributable to the asset (e.g., nondeductible depre- 
ciation). The Administration’s proposal is equivalent to reducing a taxpayer’s basis 
in his or her car or home by the annual rental value of those assets. It is true that 
the taxpayer has obtained a benefit from ownership of the car or home, but the tax 
that the owner pays on a subsequent sale is not increased because of that benefit. 

The proposal also would increase the tax burden on retirement savers and create 
a disincentive to use the valuable protection provided by annuity contracts. 

Annuity contracts are designed to accomplish two important, and related, pur- 
poses: to accumulate retirement savings, and to insure against mortality-related 
risks that individuals face (i.e., outliving one’s assets). The insurance features are 
an intrinsic and important part of these contracts. Taxes on income from savings 
should not be increased just because those savings are accumulated in annuity con- 
tracts, which provide insurance protection to the owner and his or her family. Such 
tax increases would discourage savings by the middle-class Americans who are the 
predominant purchasers of non-qualified annuities. 

In addition, the proposal would substantially increase administrative and compli- 
ance costs for little revenue. Under the proposal, life insurance companies would be 
required to calculate and keep track of two different basis amounts for each annuity 
contract. One set of basis records would be used in the event that the policyholder 
annuitized his or her contract for life at the guaranteed rates under the annuity and 
the other set of basis records would be used if the policyholder took a distribution 
in any other form from the annuity. These calculations would have to be made and 
maintained for many years because annuity contracts are used for long-term sav- 
ings. The increased costs of designing computer and administrative systems to im- 
plement this proposal is disproportionate to any revenue gain from what is in all 
events a proposal that is contrary to generally applicable tax rules. 

3. Proposal to Deny a Reserve Deduction for Certain Annuity Benefits 

Life insurance companies are required by state insurance law to establish re- 
serves in order to fund the benefits promised to policyholders under annuity con- 
tracts. These policyholder benefits include the guarantee of an income stream ex- 
tending over the annuitant’s life, a death benefit if the annuitant dies prematurely, 
and a cash surrender value. In recent years, annuity contract benefits have been 
expanding and many contracts now offer larger death benefits, incentives for 
annuitization (such as higher interest credits), and withdrawals without surrender 
charges if certain conditions exist (e.g., disability or confinement in a nursing home). 

Life insurance companies include in their income all of the premiums they receive 
and the investment income they earn, but are allowed a deduction for their reserve 
obligations in recognition of the fact that a substantial part of the premiums and 
investment income will be used to pay policyholder benefits. The reserve for an an- 
nuity contract simply represents the present value of all the future benefits guaran- 
teed to the policyholder. Under current law, the deduction is allowed for the greater 
of (1) the contract’s net surrender value, and (2) a Federal teix reserve computed 
using a Federally prescribed interest rate, a prescribed mortality table, and a re- 
serve method known as the “Commissioners’ Annuity Reserve Valuation Method” or 
“CARVM.” CARVM was developed by the National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners (NAIC), which is the association of state officials responsible for regulat- 
ing insurance companies. In all events, the deduction is limited to the reserves re- 
quired under state law. 

The Administration’s budget proposal would limit the deduction for reserves to 
the lesser of (1) the contract’s net surrender value (plus a small additional percent- 
age that phases out over seven years), and (2) the Federal tax reserve 
describproposal is based on its belief that the new NAIC actuarial guidelines on 
CARVM issued in 1997 will result in annuity reserves being increased “substan- 
tially” and that annuity reserves will be “excessive.” 

There are several reasons why Congress should reject this proposal. 

First, the proposal is based on a basic misunderstanding by the Treasury Depart- 
ment of the new NAIC guidelines. The new NAIC guidelines did not change the def- 
inition of CARVM and did not require any “substantial” increase in annuity re- 
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serves. Rather, the new NAIC guidelines simply clarified the meaning of a long- 
standing reserve method. For most companies, the new NAIC guidelines will have 
no material effect on their annuity reserves — most companies already have been cal- 
culating their annuity reserves in the manner described in the new NAIC guide- 
lines. For those companies whose reserves are affected by the new NAIC guidelines, 
the guidelines simply assure that a company’s reserves accurately reflect its liabil- 
ities for the types of benefits guaranteed to its policyholders. 

Second, the Administration’s proposal would increase the cost, and thus reduce 
the availability, of important policyholder benefits offered under annuity contracts. 
The effect of the Administration’s proposal is to deny a reserve deduction for many 
of these benefits. Without this deduction, those benefits (which include death bene- 
fits, enhanced annuity payments, and the right to make withdrawals free of surren- 
der charges) would be more costly to provide to consumers. Yet those benefits are 
the very ones being demanded by consumers in the retirement savings marketplace. 

In addition, annuity benefits beyond the ability to take a lump-sum cash payment 
represent true liabilities for which a deduction has been, and should continue to be, 
allowed. The Administration’s proposal seems to be based on the premise that a life 
insurance company’s obligations for the insurance benefits guaranteed under an an- 
nuity contract are not true liabilities. That premise is clearly erroneous. It is beyond 
dispute that a life insurance company has a liability to the purchaser of an imme- 
diate life annuity — even though such an annuity typically has no cash value — an ob- 
ligation to make payments to the annuitant for as long as he or she lives. Likewise, 
a life insurance company has a liability to provide a purchaser of a deferred annuity 
all the benefits promised — not just the benefit of taking a lump-sum cash payment. 

In conclusion, the Committee of Annuity Insurers urges that the Administration’s 
tax increases involving annuities be rejected. These teix increases have no basis in 
good tax policy and will discourage Americans from taking the initiative to save for 
their own retirement. 


The Committee of Annuity Insurers 
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Introduction 

This testimony outlines the concerns of the five grandfathered paired-share real 
estate investment trusts (REITs) over the Administration’s FY 1999 Budget pro- 
posal that would “freeze” the status of paired-share REITs. Each of the grand- 
fathered entities strongly opposes the Administration’s proposal. The concerns about 
this proposal go beyond its harm to these companies’ shareholders, each of whom 
reasonably relied on existing law when their investments were made. The Adminis- 
tration’s proposal also would unfairly (i) reverse Congress’ historic efforts to encour- 
age utilization of REITs to allow all kinds of investors to own real estate, and (ii) 
impose unnecessary complexity to the Internal Revenue Code, without raising any 
significant revenue or resolving any of the issues raised by those opposing the exist- 
ing grandfather rule. 


Description of a Paired-Share REIT 

Each grandfathered paired-share REIT consists of two companies, the stock of 
which are “paired” or “stapled” together, such that the shares trade as a single in- 
vestment unit and are owned by the same shareholders. One of the paired compa- 
nies is a REIT, essentially a pass-through entity subject to the Internal Revenue 
Code’s numerous requirements, including distributing 95 percent of its taxable in- 
come to shareholders on an annual basis. The other paired company is an operating 
company that is subject to the regular corporate federal income tax, found in sub- 
chapter C of the Internal Revenue Code (“C corporation”). 

The paired-share structure is typically used to own and operate certain types of 
real property, like hotels and medical facilities, that cannot be operated by a REIT 
under the existing Internal Revenue Code. The paired REIT owns the properties 
and leases such assets to its paired operating C corporation, which operates and 
manages the properties. 

Analysis of the Administration’s Proposal 

I. The 1960 legislation establishing REITs implemented Congressional interest in 
providing all kinds of investors with the same opportunity to invest in real estate as 
wealthy investors. 

The 1960 legislation establishing REITs (P.L. 86-779) used the Internal Revenue 
Code rules for regulated investment companies (RICs) as a model for the new REIT 
structure. The legislative history indicates that Congress wanted to give small in- 
vestors an opportunity to invest in professionally managed portfolios of real estate, 
in the same manner as permitted for investments in stocks through the RIC rules. 
H.R. Rep. No. 2020, 86th Cong., 2d Sess. (1960), 1960-2 C.B. 819, 820. 

The Committee report accompanying the 1960 Act drew parallels between the RIC 
and REIT investment strategies and noted their common purpose and structure. Id. 
In particular, the Report clarified that both arrangements enable small investors to 
secure advantages normally available only to those with greater monetary re- 
sources. Such advantages include: (1) risk spreading through greater diversification 
of investments secured through pooling; (2) opportunities to secure the benefits of 
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expert management advice; and (3) means of collectively financing projects that in- 
dividual investors would be unable to undertake. Id. 

During the House Floor debate on the bill, the Chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, Wilbur Mills, explained the purpose of the REIT legislation. In 
his statement, Chairman Mills indicated that the bill would not only “provide equi- 
table treatment of existing real estate investment trusts but it would provide a rea- 
sonable machinery whereby a large number of small investors would be able to 
make real estate investment without incurring the penalty of additional income tax 
at the corporate level.” 106 Cong. Rec. H16017 (daily ed. June 29, 1960). 

11. The paired-share structure fulfills the policy goals underlying the basis for estab- 
lishment of REITs in I960. 

Congress’ 1960 REIT policy is preserved in the paired-share structure that was 
sanctioned by the Internal Revenue Service (IRS) in the 1970s and early 1980s. In 
those years, the formation and operation of paired-share REITs were approved by 
the IRS through the issuance of several broadly written private letter rulings. See 
e.g., PER 8002026 (Oct. 16, 1979); PER 8013039 (Jan. 4, 1980); PER 8120107 (Eeb. 
20, 1981). 

The structure, as sanctioned by these rulings, was designed to ensure that non- 
REIT, active income is subject to taxable C corporation treatment. The REIT must 
operate as a REIT, and the operating C corporation is treated just like any other 
taxable C corporation. At the same time, the paired-share REIT structure has a 
sound business purpose unrelated to any tax savings. The structure achieves a bet- 
ter investment result for the public shareholders of a REIT by allowing the share- 
holders to retain the economic benefits of both the lease payments received by the 
REIT and the after-teix operating profits realized by the operating C corporation. 

The nature of the business advantage to the paired-share structure can be under- 
stood in part by considering the problems that exist in management-intensive real 
estate activities. In the absence of a paired operating company, where the operating 
entity and the real estate are under separate control, the REIT that owns assets 
such as a hotel is required to lease such property to an unaffiliated property opera- 
tor. This structure presents at least two basic problems. 

Eirst, in reaching an agreement on the lease terms between the REIT and the op- 
erating company, the profitability of the operations may be difficult to determine. 
In such cases, neither party might wish to undertake the risk of a long-term con- 
tract. Further, each party is potentially exposed to the risk of agreeing to lease 
terms too favorable to the other party. Under a long-term contract, the owner of the 
real estate may have an insufficient incentive to undertake investments that main- 
tain the profitability of the property, unless the owner believes it is fully com- 
pensated for these investments by the terms of the lease agreement. 

Second, in the absence of a long-term contract, the operating entity may have a 
reduced incentive to undertake investments that enhance the long-term value of the 
operation. The operating entity may not be assured that it will be the actual bene- 
ficiary of these investments. These investments may take the form of advertising, 
capital improvements, and efforts to reward long-term customer loyalty to the oper- 
ations. If the operating company decides to undertake these investments and is suc- 
cessful in enhancing the profitability of the operation, upon expiration of the initial 
lease, the real estate owner (REIT) could capture all of the benefits achieved by the 
operator by increasing the rental payments required under the terms of the lease. 

Faced with these structural constraints, the paired-share REIT structure was de- 
veloped to preserve shareholder value, by eliminating potential conflicts of interest 
between the owner of the property (the REIT) and the tax-paying entity that oper- 
ates and manages the REIT’s property. Non-paired REITs have responded to these 
economic and conflict issues in similar ways, through affiliation with taxable C cor- 
porations using “preferred stock subsidiary” and “paper clipped REIT” structures. 

Eurther, the changes made by Congress to the Internal Revenue Code’s REIT pro- 
visions have consistently reflected (i) Congress’ 1960 policy of providing small inves- 
tors with access to real estate ownership via a pass-through entity and (ii) Congress’ 
desire to improve the operation of the REIT rules through the integration of owner- 
ship and management of real estate. In other words, when the statute was passed 
in 1960 based on the RIC paradigm, application of this model to real estate owner- 
ship was not fully appreciated. The REIT provisions have been amended nine times 
since 1960, each time to fine tune this structure for use in the real estate context. 

Changes to the REIT rules made over the years indicate that the Congressional 
tax writers recognized that the value in real estate, unlike stock, is inextricably 
intertwined with the management of the properties. Without a greater alignment 
of the owner’s and operator’s interests in the real estate, the value of such real es- 
tate interests cannot be maximized as originally envisioned. In particular, the 1986 
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and 1997 amendments significantly liberalized the extent to which operational in- 
come could be earned by a REIT. See Pub. L. No. 99-514, §663 (allowing certain 
customary management functions and services); Pub. L. No. 105-34, § 1255 (allow- 
ing a small amount of prohibited services not to taint rental income). Thus, Con- 
gress indicated that it understood how essential it is for REIT owners to control the 
management and operations of the properties they own. 

In contrast, the 1984 amendment, adding IRC section 269B to limit future paired- 
share REITs, ignored the need for certain REIT owners to control the management 
and operations of the properties they own. The provision did not amend the REIT 
provisions in the Internal Revenue Code, hut was instead part of an effort primarily 
focused on foreign corporations stapled to domestic corporations. It therefore was in- 
cluded in the foreign tax section of the Deficit Reduction Act of 1984. Pub. L. No. 
98-369, § 136. When Confess addressed the paired or stapled structure in this stat- 
utory provision, it recognized that the IRS had sanctioned this structure. H.R. Conf. 
Rep. No. 432, 98th Cong., 2d Sess., 1545 (1984). Accordingly, unlike the language 
providing relief for the foreign-domestic paired entity, which was limited to about 
2.5 years, the grandfather rule for the paired-share REITs in existence on the date 
of introduction of the bill first imposing these limits (June 30, 1983), was unre- 
stricted. The conference report for the Act states that the IRS guidance was the ra- 
tionale for the unqualified grandfather rule. Id. 

III. The paired-share REIT structure meets Congress’ expectations, even when ana- 
lyzed under concerns raised by others. 

A. The paired-share structure does not represent an abuse of the federal tax laws . — 
Use of the paired share structure is simply a way to align ownership and operation 
of real estate consistently with the limitations on the kinds of income that a REIT 
may earn. Most REITs face economic and investor pressure not to permit third par- 
ties to divert operational income to themselves. REITs use many approaches, includ- 
ing affiliation with taxable C corporations, to remove the potential conflict inherent 
in third party management. The paired share structure is only one form of C cor- 
poration affiliation. The most prominent alternative forms are use of a “preferred 
stock subsidiary,” which is a tcixable subsidiary of a REIT that uses multiple classes 
of stock to comply with REIT rules, and a “paper clipped REIT,” which involves a 
C corporation that is affiliated with the REIT through common directors, common 
managers, contractual relationships and substantially the same shareholders. 

Existing rules applicable to all REITs ensure that transactions between the paired 
REIT and an affiliated C corporation are conducted on an arm’s-length basis. These 
rules, and the low Joint Teix Committee revenue estimate ($34 million over 5 years/ 
$217 million over 10 years), demonstrate that the paired-share REIT structure is 
not abusive. 

A study conducted by Price Waterhouse analyzing transfer pricing risks found no 
evidence of transfer pricing abuses by paired-share REITs. See Price Waterhouse 
LLP, “Federal Income Tax Effects of the Paired-Share REIT Structure of Starwood 
Lodging,” (Nov. 7, 1997). The study tested the returns of Starwood, the largest 
paired-share REIT, to the compensation ratios of non-paired hotel REITs for the 
1995 and 1996 periods. The results of the study indicate that the compensation ratio 
from leasing hotel properties to the paired operating C corporation is no greater 
than that of non-paired hotel REITs. 

REIT provisions defining non-qualifying income also prevent taxpayers from ma- 
nipulating the allocation of costs between entities. IRC § 856(c)(2); Treas. Reg. 
1.856-4(b)(3). As a consequence, REITs are strongly discouraged from taking aggres- 
sive tax positions. Moreover, current law imposes a penalty involving the loss of 
REIT status and onerous restrictions on reentry into REIT status. IRC § 856(g); 
Treas. Reg. § 1.856-8. 

B. The structure does not contribute to “disincorporation.” — Historical evidence 
shows that the existence of the paired-share REIT structure does not encourage the 
“disincorporation” of U.S. businesses. Significantly, none of the existing paired-share 
REIT companies began as C corporations. Each began its business as a stand-alone 
REIT that later added the C corporation management function to maximize share- 
holder value, avoid conflicts of interest and incorporate an ability to manage the 
properties owned by the REIT. 

Disincorporation is discouraged by Internal Revenue Code rules that impose pen- 
alties on conversions of C corporations into REITs. IRS Notice 88-19, 1988-1 C.B. 
486. In particular, these rules impose tax on the sale of real estate assets to a REIT. 

Furthermore, where services and other non-real estate income provide the greater 
share of an enterprise’s value, a C corporation would not benefit from the establish- 
ment of a REIT. Splitting such a business’s value between its real estate and other 
operations would bifurcate important aspects of the business, unless it had a strong 
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real property component. The mandatory dividend rules applicable to REITs would 
prevent the company from reinvesting a substantial portion of its cash flow, result- 
ing in either cash flow problems or a substantial change in the capital requirements 
for that type of business operation. 

C. The paired-share structure does not give an unfair business advantage. — The 
tax advantage of paired-share REITs is the same one enjoyed by every other REIT, 
namely, that the REIT’s taxable income is teixed once, not twice. However, the cor- 
porate level tax on real estate ownership income, is not unique to the REIT struc- 
ture. Corporations taxed under Subchapter C of the Internal Revenue Code often 
achieve the substantive equivalent of one layer of taxation on their real estate. For 
instance, C corporations have opportunities to reduce double taxation and otherwise 
lower the cost of capital by incurring higher debt and by using depreciation and 
other business deductions. REITs, on the other hand, tend to be less leveraged than 
C corporations to help ensure sufficient earnings for the payment of required divi- 
dend distributions to shareholders. 

Additionally, stock prices, measured as a multiple of earnings, can be similar for 
C corporations and non-paired REITs. Such figures reflect shareholder expectations 
of growth in the future, including an assessment of management expertise, superior 
workforce, name recognition, infrastructure, customer base, location, as well as any 
combination of these or other factors. 

Historical evidence reflecting on the successes and failures between paired-share 
REITs and other companies without this structure for acquisitions also demonstrate 
that such REITs do not have unfair business advantages over C corporations. One 
company can have a number of advantages over another company, regardless of the 
REIT or non-REIT structure. For example, two paired-share REITs unsuccessfully 
bid against Marriott, a C corporation, last year for the Renaissance hotel chain; and 
this year against Bass PLC, a foreign-based lodging and spirits company, for the 
Inter-Continental Hotels and Resorts chain. 

IV. The Administration’s proposal is a totally inappropriate “solution” to the con- 
cerns relating to paired-share REITs. 

The Administration’s proposal attempts to “freeze” the grandfathered status of the 
existing paired-share REITs. Under the proposal, for purposes of determining 
whether any grandfathered entity is a REIT, the paired entity would be treated as 
one entity with respect to properties acquired on or after the date of first action by 
a Congressional committee, and with respect to activities or services relating to such 
properties that are undertaken or performed by one of the paired entities on or after 
such date. The proposal would effectively mean that future acquisitions of certain 
types of property by paired-share REITs would generate “bad income” under the 95 
percent gross income test, if the paired-share REIT were to operate such property. 
As a result, enactment of this proposal would severely limit the ability of paired- 
share REITs to operate properties that they traditionally have operated, if such 
properties are acquired after the proposed effective date of the proposal. 

The Administration proposal is not projected to raise significant revenue. It rep- 
resents just one-half of one percent of its overall revenue package, and fails to take 
into account factors which suggest that paired-share REITs may, in fact, be revenue 
enhancing. First, since the paired operating C corporation is fully subject to tax, and 
the REIT must pay out 95 percent of its teixable income to its shareholders as divi- 
dends (which are than teixable as current, ordinary income), it is difficult to see how 
tax revenue is decreased through the paired-share structure. In fact, because indi- 
vidual tcix rates are higher than corporate tax rates, and as a result of differences 
in how REIT dividends are taxed, the profits earned by a REIT may be taxed at 
higher effective rates than the profits of a regular C corporation. Second, paired- 
share REITs typically have lower levels of debt than C corporations, which often use 
interest deductions and depreciation to minimize Federal taxes, and generally dis- 
tribute far less than 95 percent of their net earnings to shareholders. Thus, any pro- 
posal which marginally increases real estate holdings in C corporations, while si- 
multaneously decreasing the level of such assets held by REITs, could result in a 
loss of Federal tax revenues. A preliminary analysis by Price Waterhouse LLP sug- 
gests the possibility of this conclusion; a more thorough study, which is now under- 
way, likely will demonstrate that paired-share REITs are net contributors to the 
U.S. Treasury. 

The Administration’s proposal also would increase the complexity of the Code, as 
outlined by the Joint Tax Committee pamphlet. Description of Revenue Provisions 
Contained in the President’s Fiscal Year 1999 Budget Proposal, JCS-4-98, at 209 
(1998). The pamphlet raises a number of concerns, particularly relating to how a 
paired-share REIT would be able to determine when a “new” acquisition has oc- 
curred and how the proposal would be applied. 
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For example, the proposal’s use of the term “property” is unclear. Does the term 
apply to improvements or renovations to existing properties? If a new roof were 
placed on a building, the taxpayer typically would depreciate it as a separate prop- 
erty. If a new item of property were acquired as part of an existing business oper- 
ation (e.g., a new bed is purchased for a hospital), would the paired-share REIT 
have to determine the revenues allocable to the bed? If so, how? 

The application of the income tests to the acquisition of a new property also is 
unclear. For example, if a new hotel were acquired, how would revenues and ex- 
penses be allocated? In particular, would there be assumed allocations of overhead, 
and how would internal management and franchise fees be treated? Would the rent 
be treated as “good” income or would the entire gross revenue of the property be 
treated as “bad” income? For purposes of determining the teixable income and dis- 
tribution requirements of the REIT, would the net income from the property be in- 
cluded in the REIT’s income (with a corresponding deduction to the C corporation) 
or would the single entity treatment only apply for purposes of the REIT qualifica- 
tion tests? 

These and many other interpretive issues would have to be settled before the Ad- 
ministration’s proposal could be considered. In any event, any adjustment in the 
treatment of paired-share REIT entities must be clear and unambiguous. Clarity is 
particularly important because REITs are subject to an all or nothing status test. 
IRC 866(g). Investors must be able to determine with a high level of certainty 
whether REIT status could be maintained by a paired-share REIT, and the extent 
to which the C corporation’s operations would be affected. 

Conclusion 

The Administration’s proposal with respect to paired-share REITs is inconsistent 
with Congress’ historic support for business structures that allow public investors 
to own a diversified portfolio of real estate. Charges that the structure permits 
abuse or unfair advantage are simply wrong. The existing paired-share REITs are 
prepared to support and work with Committee staff to develop proposals directly ad- 
dressing any actual transfer pricing or other problems involving transactions be- 
tween the two paired entities, or to expand the opportunities for other REITs to op- 
erate as paired-share REITs. 


Statement of Employer-Owned Life Insurance Coalition 

This statement presents the views of the Employer-Owned Life Insurance Coali- 
tion, a broad coalition of employers concerned by the provisions in the Administra- 
tion’s fiscal year 1999 budget that would increase taxes on life insurance policy- 
holders. 

Congress Should Reject the Administration’s Life Insurance Proposals 

The Administration’s fiscal year 1999 budget proposal would increase taxes on life 
insurance policyholders in three major respects: 

• Businesses that purchase insurance on the lives of their employees would be de- 
nied a portion of the deduction to which they are otherwise entitled for ordinary and 
necessary interest expenses unrelated to the purchase of life insurance. 

• Businesses (and individuals) that exchange policies or reallocate policy invest- 
ments would be taxed on the unrealized appreciation — the inside buildup — because 
such exchange or reallocation would be treated as a taxable event. 

• Taxable gains associated with permanent life insurance and annuity contracts 
would be artificially inflated by denying basis for the portion of the policy premium 
that reflects certain mortality charges and expenses. 

Eor the reasons set forth below, we urge the Congress to reject each of these ill- 
conceived proposals. 


Summary of Opposition 

The Administration’s proposals drive at the very heart of traditional permanent 
life insurance, the so-called “inside buildup” of credits (or cash value) within these 
policies that permits policyholders to pay level premiums over the lives of covered 
individuals. Each of the proposals would in one way or another effectively tax inside 
buildup. This would change the fundamental tax treatment of level-premium life in- 
surance that has been in place since the federal tax code was first enacted in 1913. 
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We believe that the historical teix treatment of these policies is grounded in sound 
policy and should not he altered. 

This is particularly true in light of the efforts hy Congress and the Administration 
over the past two decades to develop strict statutory and regulatory standards de- 
signed to ensure that permanent life insurance policies cannot he used to cloak in- 
appropriate investments. Policies that are unable to meet these standards are not 
eligible for teix treatment as life insurance under current law. To the extent the 
buildup of cash values is permitted under current standards, this “investment” fea- 
ture should if anything he encouraged, not penalized. 

With respect to the proposal to deny a portion of a policyholder’s deduction for 
unrelated interest expenses, we find it particularly difficult to comprehend how an 
otherwise ordinary and necessary business expense loses its status as such merely 
because a business purchases life insurance on its employees. If the Administra- 
tion’s concern is with the inside buildup in insurance policies, it should say so — and 
it should address the issue directly. The proposed “tax by proxy” is poorly targeted — 
it would have widely-varying impacts on similarly-situated taxpayers with identical 
life insurance policies. More importantly, it would circumvent Congress’s steadfast 
refusal for more than 80 years to permit current taxation of inside buildup. 

Disguised Attack on Historical Treatment of Traditional Life Insurance 

The Administration’s proposals drive at the heart of permanent life insurance. Al- 
though the Treasury Department has characterized the proposals as targeting cer- 
tain “collateral” uses of life insurance unrelated to its core purpose, in fact, the pro- 
posals go to the very essence of traditional permanent life insurance: the accumulated 
cash values inherent in such policies, commonly referred to as inside buildup. Each 
of the Administration’s proposals would impose new taxes on policyholders based on 
the cash value of their life insurance policies. 

For example, the most pernicious of the Administration’s proposals would deny a 
portion of a business’s otherwise allowable interest expense deductions based on the 
cash value of insurance purchased by the business on the lives of its employees. 
Though thinly disguised as a limitation on interest expenses deductions, the pro- 
posal generally would have the same effect as a teix on inside buildup. Similar to 
a tcix on inside buildup, the interest disallowance would be measured by reference 
to the cash values of the business’s insurance policies — as the cash values increase, 
the disallowance would increase, resulting in additional tax.i So while not a direct 
tax on inside buildup, the effect would be similar — accumulate cash value in a life 
insurance policy, pay an additional tax. 

The Administration’s other insurance proposals are more direct in their taxation 
of cash value. One would tax accumulated cash values in insurance company vari- 
able life and annuity contracts every time the contract is exchanged or policy invest- 
ments reallocated. The other would increase the taxes due on accumulated cash val- 
ues upon disposition. 

Historical Tax Treatment of Permanent Life Insurance is Sound 

The Administration’s proposals would change the fundamental tax treatment of 
traditional life insurance that has been in place since the federal tax code was first 
enacted in 1913. Congress has on a number of occasions considered, and each time 
rejected, proposals to alter this treatment. Nothing has changed that would alter the 
considered judgment of prior Congresses that the historical teix treatment of tradi- 
tional life insurance is grounded in sound policy and should not be modified. 

Among the reasons we believe that these latest attacks on life insurance are par- 
ticularly unjustified, unnecessary and unwise are — 

Cash Value is Incidental to Life Insurance Protection 

The cash value of life insurance is merely an incident of the basic plan called “per- 
manent life insurance” whereby premiums to provide protection against the risk of 
premature death are paid on a level basis for the insured’s lifetime or some other 
extended period of years. In the early years of the policy, premiums necessarily ex- 
ceed the cost of comparable term insurance. These excess premiums are reflected 
in the “cash value” of the policy. As fairness would dictate, the insurance company 
credits interest to the accumulated cash value, which helps finance the cost of cov- 
erage in later years, reducing aggregate premium costs. 


1 As this Committee, to its credit, has recently brought to light in connection with its examina- 
tion of individual tax rates, a deduction disallowance is a tax increase by another name. 
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Thus, while a permanent life insurance policy in a sense has an investment com- 
ponent, this feature is incidental to the underlying purpose of the policy. The essen- 
tial nature of the arrangement is always protection against the risk of premature 
death. 

The Tax Code Already Strictly Limits Cash Value Accumulations 

The Administration’s proposals ignore the major overhauls of life insurance tax- 
ation made by Congress over the past 20 years. These reforms have resulted in a 
set of stringent standards that ensure that life insurance policies cannot be used 
to cloak inappropriate investments. 

The most significant reforms occurred in the 1980’s, when Congress and the 
Treasury undertook a thorough study of life insurance. It was recognized that while 
all life insurance policies provided protection in the event of death, some policies 
were so heavily investment oriented that their investment aspects outweighed the 
protection element. After much study. Congress established stringent statutory 
guidelines, approved by the Administration, that limit life insurance tax benefits at 
both the company and policyholder levels to those policies whose predominant pur- 
pose is the provision of life insurance protection. 

• In 1982, Congress first applied temporary “guideline premium” limitations to 
certain flexible premium insurance contracts; 

• In 1984, Congress revised and tightened these limitations and extended them 
to all life insurance products; 

• In 1986, the Congress again reviewed these definitional guidelines, making ad- 
ditional technical and clarifying changes; 

• Finally, in 1988, the Congress again addressed these issues, developing still 
more restrictive rules for certain modified endowment contracts and modifying the 
rules applicable to life insurance contracts to require that premiums applicable to 
mortality charges be reasonable, as defined by Treasury reflation. 

As currently applied to life insurance policies, these guidelines (set forth in sec- 
tions 7702 and 7702A of the Internal Revenue Code) significantly limit the invest- 
ment element of any policy by requiring specific relationships between death bene- 
fits and policy accumulations under complicated technical rules (the so-called cash 
value test or the guideline premium/cash value corridor tests). Policies that cannot 
meet these limitations were deemed “investment oriented” in the judgment of Con- 
gress and are not eligible for tax treatment as life insurance. 

On the other hand. Congress and the Administration clearly intended that inside 
buildup within policies satisfying the new criteria would not be subject to taxation. 
In fact, policymakers concluded that with the tightening of the definition of life in- 
surance and the placing of narrower limits on the investment orientation of policies, 
there was all the more reason for continuing an exemption for inside buildup. Buck 
Chapoton, then Assistant Secretary of the Treasury for Tax Policy testified on this 
point before a Ways & Means subcommittee in 1983, explaining tbat: the treatment 
of [inside buildup bears] an important relationship to the definition of life insurance; 
that is, to the extent the definition of life insurance is tightened, thereby placing 
narrower limits on the investment orientation of a life insurance policy, there is 
more reason for allowing favorable tax treatment to the [inside buildup] under poli- 
cies that fall under a tighter definition. [Tax Treatment of Life Insurance; Hearings 
Before the Subcommittee on Select Revenue Measures of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means, May 10, 1983, 98th Cong., 1st Sess. 16 (1983).] 

Congress proceeded on this basis and, as noted above, in 1984 established a tight- 
er and narrower definition of life insurance. 

In addition to blessing the continuation of tax benefits for inside buildup within 
life insurance contracts when it considered these issues in the 1982, 1984, 1986 and 
1988 legislation described above. Congress did so on numerous other occasions by 
failing to enact treasury proposals to tax inside buildup. For example, notwithstand- 
ing Treasury proposals to tax inside buildup contained in the 1978 Blueprints for 
Tax Reform, the November, 1984 Treasury Tax Reform proposals, the 1985 Tax Re- 
form Proposals and various budget proposals in the 90’s, (Congress consistently re- 
fused to tax inside buildup within life insurance policies. 

Moreover, the Congress implicitly endorsed continuation of inside buildup in 1996 
when it considered and addressed certain perceived problems with policy loans (re- 
pealing the deduction for interest on policy loans) and in 1997, when it became con- 
cerned that Fannie Mae intended to use its quasi-federal status and preferred bor- 
rowing position to purchase coverage for its customers (denying a portion of Fannie 
Mae’s otherwise applicable interest deductions). On both occasions, conventional life 
insurance policies were unaffected; tax preferences for inside buildup were retained. 

The 1997 experience is of particular relevance. When drafting the interest dis- 
allowance for Fannie Mae, Congress distinguished its concerns regarding what was 
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considered to be Fannie Mae’s inappropriate efforts to exploit its preferred borrow- 
ing position from the typical situation involving employer-owned policies, providing 
a clear exemption for policies purchased by a business on employees, officers, direc- 
tors and 20-percent owners. In late 1997, Congress further demonstrated its com- 
mitment to preserving tax-favored status for employer policies by proposing addi- 
tional technical corrections to clarify the scope of this intended relief (e.g. to cover 
former employees, group contracts, etc.). Those technical corrections, adopted by the 
House and attached to the IRS restructuring bill last fall, are now awaiting Senate 
consideration. 

Given the detailed 1996-97 review of life insurance policies, which triggered nar- 
row reforms rather than any cutback of the core tax benefits afforded with respect 
to inside buildup, individuals and employers reasonably relied on the continued 
availability of inside buildup with respect to the policies they previously held, as 
well as subsequent purchases. Similarly, carriers reasonably relied on the continued 
availability of inside buildup in developing and marketing insurance policies. Treas- 
ury’s attempt to reverse that Congressional decision and undercut policyholder and 
carrier reliance through these thinly disguised attacks on inside buildup is uncon- 
scionable and should, consistent with every prior Congressional decision on this 
issue, AGAIN be summarily rejected. 

Appreciation in Cash Value Should Not Be Taxed 
Long-Term Investment Should be Encouraged, Not Penalized 

Permanent life insurance provides significant amounts of long-term funds for in- 
vestment in the U.S. economy. These funds are attributable to permitted levels of 
policy investment, a portion of which represents the “prepayment” element needed 
to permit level premium policies which remain affordable as covered individuals age. 
Without this prepayment/investment feature premium costs would increase rapidly 
with age, making insurance unaffordable when it is most needed. 

The incidental investment element inherent in permanent life insurance should, 
if anything, be encouraged, not penalized. Congress and the Administration have re- 
peatedly emphasized the need to increase U.S. savings, especially long term and re- 
tirement savings. Recent efforts have used the tax code to encourage savings, not 
penalize them. Consider, for example, the recent expansion of IRAs, the introduction 
of Roth IRAs and education IRAs, as well as small employer savings vehicles like 
the SIMPLE. Given these savings goals, the Administration proposal to significantly 
reduce or eliminate savings through life insurance appears especially misguided. 

Unrealized Appreciation Should Not be Taxed 

There is another, more fundamental, reason why the incidental investment inher- 
ent in permanent life insurance should not be taxed currently: accumulating cash 
values represent unrealized appreciation. Taxing a policyholder currently on the in- 
crease in the cash value of a life insurance policy would be like taxing a homeowner 
each year on the appreciation in value of the home even though the home has not 
been sold. This would be inconsistent with historical and fundamental concepts of 
the federal income teix and contrary to the traditional principle that the government 
should not tax unrealized amounts which taxpayers cannot receive without giving 
up important rights and benefits. Taxing life insurance policyholders on accumulat- 
ing cash values would single out life insurance by withdrawing the protection gen- 
erally provided against taxation of an amount the receipt of which is subject to sub- 
stantial restrictions. Given that much of this “investment” actually reflects a pre- 
payment of premiums designed to spread costs levelly over the insured’s life, this 
would be especially inappropriate. 

Ordinary and Necessary Interest Expenses Should be Deductible 

The Administration’s proposal to disallow otherwise deductible interest expenses 
is inconsistent with fundamental income tax principles. 

Interest Payments are an Ordinary and Necessary Business Expense 

It is difficult to comprehend how an otherwise ordinary and necessary business 
expense loses its status as such solely because a business purchases life insurance 
on its employees. For example, few would argue that if Acme Computer borrows 
funds to help finance the cost of a new supercomputer assembly plant, the interest 
Acme pays on the debt is a legitimate business expense that is properly deductible. 
How can it be that if Acme decides it is prudent to purchase life insurance on the 
leader of the team that developed the supercomputer — to help offset the inevitable 
transition costs that would follow the team leader’s unexpected death — that a por- 
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tion of the interest payments is suddenly no longer considered a legitimate business 
expense? This is precisely the effect of the Administration’s proposal. 

To fully appreciate this provision, apply the underlying rationale to an individual 
taxpayer: Should any homeowner who purchases or holds life insurance be denied 
a portion of the otherwise applicable deduction for mortgage interest? Or, carr 3 dng 
the analogy a bit further, should any homebuyer who contributes to an IRA or a 
section 401(k) plan (thereby receiving the tax benefits of tax deferral or, in the case 
of a Roth IRA, teix exemption) be denied a portion of the otherwise applicable deduc- 
tion for mortgage interest? 

The Treasury Department asserts that the deduction denial would prevent tax ar- 
bitrage in connection with cash value policies. However, the proposal does not apply 
to debt directly or even indirectly secured by cash values; interest on such amounts 
is nondeductible under current law. Section 264 of the Internal Revenue Code dis- 
allows a deduction for interest on policy loans from the insurer as well as on loans 
from third parties to the extent the debt is traceable to the decision to purchase or 
maintain a policy. Thus, the only interest deductions that would be affected by the 
proposal would be those attributable to unrelated business debt — loans secured 
byThe arbitrage concern is a red herring; the real target is inside buildup. 

If the Administration has concerns about the insurance policy purchased on the 
life of the team leader, then it should say so — and it should address the issue di- 
rectly. It is inappropriate to deny instead a legitimate business expense deduction 
as an indirect means of taxing inside buildup. Congress, for sound policy reasons, 
has steadfastly refused to enact proposals that more directly attack inside buildup; 
it should similarly refuse to enact this proposal. 

Disproportionate Impact on Similar Businesses 

The Administration’s proposal to impose a tax penalty on businesses that pur- 
chase life insurance on their employees would have a disproportionate impact on 
highly-leveraged businesses. This is inconsistent with a fundamental tenet of the 
tax laws that, to the extent possible, taxation should be neutral with respect to core 
business decisions such as the appropriate degree of debt. It is also patently unfair 
and without policy justification. 

To illustrate the disproportionate burden on highly-leveraged businesses, take the 
following example: Assume two competing companies, each with $50 million in as- 
sets. Company A has $2 million in outstanding debt, with an annual interest ex- 
pense of $150,000. Company B has $20 million in outstanding debt, with an annual 
interest expense of $1.8 million. 

• If Company A purchases an insurance policy on the life of its resident genius. 
Company A would be required to forego a portion of the interest expense on its out- 
standing debt. For example, if the cash value of the policy is $6 million, one-tenth 
of the annual interest expense, or $15,000, would not be deductible. 

• If Company B buys the same policy for its resident genius, it too would be re- 
quired to forego one-tenth of its interest expense deduction. However, for Company 
B, this amounts to a foregone deduction of $180,000 — 12 times the amount foregone 
by Company A. 

The deduction disallowances illustrated above would occur each year, 
compounding the disproportionate impact on Company B. Over a span of 30 years. 
Company B could lose interest deductions in excess of $5.4 million — while Company 
A might lose closer to $450,000. 

Whatever one’s beliefs about the proper tax treatment of life insurance policies, 
what possible justification exists for imposing a tax penalty associated with the pur- 
chase of such a policy that varies with the level of a company’s outstanding debt? 

Conclusion 

For the reasons explained above, we believe the Congress, consistent with its 
long-standing interest in preserving tax benefits for inside buildup within life insur- 
ance contracts, should reject the Administration’s insurance proposals, which would 
effectively subject inside buildup to current taxation. 

Submitted by: 

Kenneth J. Kies 
Price Waterhouse LLP 
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Statement of Kenneth C. Karas, Chairman and CEO, Enron Wind Corp. 

My name is Ken Karas, and I am the Chairman and Chief Executive Officer of 
Enron Wind Corp., a subsidiary of Enron Renewable Energy Corporation. Enron 
Wind Corp., one of the largest producers in the U.S. wind energy industry, offers 
a fully integrated range of services including wind assessment, project siting, engi- 
neering, project finance, turbine production, construction, and operation and mainte- 
nance of wind energy facilities. Among the projects currently under development by 
Enron Wind Corp. are a 112.5 megawatt project in Iowa and a 107 megawatt project 
in Minnesota. Upon completion, these projects will be operated by Enron Wind Corp. 
and the power produced will be sold to MidAmerican Energy Company and North- 
ern States Power Company, respectively. As a committed member of the wind en- 
ergy industry, Enron Wind Corp. strongly endorses the Administration’s proposal to 
extend the Wind Energy Production Tax Credit (“PTC”) by five years. 

The current Wind Energy PTC, first enacted under the Energy Policy Act of 1992, 
provides a 1.5-cent-per-kilowatt-hour tax credit, adjusted for inflation after 1992, for 
electricity produced from wind or “closed-loop” biomass. The credit is available for 
wind energy production facilities placed in service prior to July 1, 1999, and applies 
to wind energy produced for the first ten years after the facilities are brought on 
line. The revenue impact of the Administration’s proposal to extend the credit is 
projected by the Office of Management and Budget to be only $191 million between 
fiscal years 1999 and 2003. The Joint Committee on Taxation has projected an even 
lower cost of $144 million over the same period. 

The Administration’s proposal is identical in substance to H.R. 1401 introduced 
by Representative Bill Thomas (R-CA) in this Committee in 1997. H.R. 1401 cur- 
rently has eighteen cosponsors including Representatives Dunn, Nussle, Matsui, 
Ehlers, Fazio, McDermott, Minge, Lewis, Rivers, Schaefer, Bartlett, Thurman, 
Shaw, Tauscher, Klug, Skaggs, Woolsey and Pallone. 

Wind energy has made phenomenal advances in the last fifteen years achieving 
improvements in reliability, efficiency, and cost per kilowatt hour. The world market 
for wind power continues to grow rapidly having had a $1.3 billion year in 1996 and 
a $1.5 billion year in 1997 as new wind power capacity continued to be installed. 
However, the U.S. wind energy industry has seen very little growth in recent years 
due in part to uncertainty surrounding deregulation of the electric power industry. 
The failure to extend the Wind Energy PTC, which is now scheduled to expire in 
little more than a year, will only add to this uncertainty. As most wind energy 
projects require a minimum of two years to develop, extension of the Wind Energy 
PTC is critical now to ensure the availability of long-term, low-cost financing for 
wind energy projects. Despite these difficulties, close to 800 megawatts will be in- 
stalled in 1998 and the first half of 1999, prior to the June 30, 1999 date for expira- 
tion of the credit. 

Extension of the Wind Energy PTC is a targeted investment in renewable energy 
that will provide significant returns to the country, including: 

• Continuing to Reduce the Cost of Wind Power: Dramatic advances have been 
made in the cost of wind power with some current projects currently based upon 
a cost of below 5 cents per kilowatt hour. Stimulating investment through the Wind 
Energy PTC will continue to bring these costs down as wind energy begins to 
achieve economies of scale; 

• Achieving Reduced CO 2 Emissions: The Department of Energy has cited wind 
power as one of the emerging electricity supply technologies needed to reduce the 
emissions of carbon dioxide (CO 2 ) caused by burning fossil fuels; and 

• Creating Jobs and Export Revenues: A healthy domestic wind energy industry 
creates the momentum to continue developing wind energy technologies for export 
abroad into the booming world market for renewable power, which in turn creates 
more jobs at home. 

We at Enron Wind Corp. are excited to be at the forefront of one of the most 
promising renewable energy technologies available, and believe that the Wind En- 
ergy PTC represents a sound investment in the American economy, renewable en- 
ergy and our environment. I urge your support for this important and cost-effective 
initiative. 
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Statement of Export Source Coalition 

The Export Source Coalition is a group of US companies and associations con- 
cerned about the ability of the United States to compete in world markets. The Coa- 
lition includes both large and small US exporters. A list of our members is attached 
hereto as Exhibit #1. 

The President has once again proposed changing the export source rule to an “ac- 
tivities based rule” as part of his FY 1999 budget submission to the Congress. Such 
a change would effectively repeal this rule which has been in effective for more than 
75 years, and we urge the Committee to reject this proposal as it did last year. 

In March of last year the Committee heard testimony from two members of the 
Export Source Coalition, Douglas Oberhelman, Chief Financial Officer and Vice 
President of Caterpillar Inc., and William C. Barrett, Director of Tax, Export and 
Customs for Applied Materials, Inc., who explained in detail how this rule helps re- 
duce the double taxation companies face competing overseas, thereby increasing 
their ability to produce in the US for export markets. Two noted economists, Gary 
Hufbauer and Dean DeRosa, also presented testimony before the Committee sup- 
porting these conclusions and giving specific estimates on the costs and benefits of 
the export source rule over the next five years. A copy of that study is attached 
hereto as Exhibit #2. 

Increasing exports is vital to the health of the US economy and fundamental to 
our future standard of living. There is virtually no dispute among economists that 
jobs in export industries pay approximately 15% higher wages. The Hufbauer- 
DeRosa study estimates that for the year 1999 alone, the export source rule will ac- 
count for an additional $30.8 billion in exports, support 360,000 jobs, and add $1.7 
billion to worker payrolls as a result of the export related wage premium cited 
above. 

The complex rules by which the US teixes its companies doing business in foreign 
jurisdictions put them at a disadvantage when competing abroad. The export source 
rule is one of the few favorable tax rules which mitigate the harm done by other 
distortive US tax rules that cause many US multinationals to suffer significant dou- 
ble taxation on income earned from their international operations. 

Increasing exports is a bipartisan goal. Given the dangers posed to our exports 
by the current crisis in Asia, repeal of a rule, such as the export source rule, which 
clearly helps increase exports would be even more unwise and counterproductive 
than it was last year. 


Description of the Rule 

The export source rule is a technical tax rule which has been in operation for ap- 
proximately 75 years. Since 1922, regulations under IRC section 863(b) and its pred- 
ecessors have contained a rule which allows the income from goods that are manu- 
factured in the U.S. and sold abroad (with title passing outside the U.S.) to be treat- 
ed as 50% U.S. source income and 50% foreign source income. This export source 
rule (sometimes referred to as the “title passage” rule) has been beneficial to compa- 
nies who manufacture in the U.S. and export because it increases their foreign 
source income and thereby increases their ability to utilize foreign tax credits more 
effectively. Because the U.S. tax law restricts the ability of companies to get credit 
for the foreign teixes which they pay, many multinational companies face double tax- 
ation on their overseas operations, i.e. taxation by both the U.S. and the foreign ju- 
risdiction. The export source rule helps alleviate this double taxation burden and 
thereby encourages U.S. -based manufacturing by multinational exporters. 

Administration Proposal 

The President’s FY1999 Budget proposal would eliminate the 50/50 rule and re- 
place it with an “activities based” test which would require exporters to allocate in- 
come from exports to foreign or domestic sources based upon how much of the activ- 
ity producing the income takes place in the U.S. and how much takes place abroad. 
The justification given for eliminating the rule is essentially that it provides U.S. 
multinational exporters that also operate in high tcix foreign countries a competitive 
advantage over U.S. exporters that conduct all their business activities in the U.S. 
The Administration also notes that the U.S. teix treaty network protects export sales 
from foreign taxation in countries with which we have treaties, thereby reducing the 
need for the export source rule. As discussed below, both these arguments are seri- 
ously flawed. 
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The Export Source Rule Serves As An Efeective Export Incentive 

The export source rule, by alleviating double taxation, encourages companies to 
produce goods in the U.S. and export, which is precisely the tax policy needed to 
support the goal of increasing exports. The effectiveness of the rule as an export in- 
centive was examined by the Treasury Department in 1993, as a result of a direc- 
tive in the 1986 Tax Reform Act. The Treasury study found that if the rule had been 
replaced by an activity-based rule in 1992, goods manufactured in the U.S. for ex- 
port would have declined by a substantial amount. The most recent study of the 
costs and benefits of the rule by Gary Hufbauer and Dean DeRosa estimates that 
for the year 1999 alone, the export source rule will account for an additional $30.8 
billion in exports, support 360,000 jobs, and add $1.7 billion to worker pajTolls in 
the form of export-related wage premiums. The Hufbauer-DeRosa study concludes 
that the export source rule furthers the goal of achieving an outward-oriented econ- 
omy, with more exports and better paying jobs. 

Increasing Exports Is Vital To The Health Of The U.S. Economy 

Exports are fundamental to our economic growth and our future standard of liv- 
ing. Although the U.S. is still the largest economy in the world, it is a slow-growing 
and mature market. As such, U.S. employers must export in order to expand the 
U.S. economy by taking full advantage of the opportunities in overseas markets. The 
U.S. is continuing to run a trade deficit (i.e. our imports exceed our exports) of over 
$100 billion per year. Increasing exports helps to reduce this deficit. 

In 1996, exports of manufactured goods reached a record level of $653 billion. In 
recent years, exports have accounted for about one-third of total U.S. economic 
growth. Today, 96% of U.S. firms’ potential customers are outside the U.S. borders, 
and in the 1990’s 86% of the gains in worldwide economic activity occurred outside 
the U.S. 


Exports Support Better Jobs In The U.S. 

According to the Commerce Department, exports are creating high paying, stable 
jobs in the U.S. In fact, jobs in export industries pay 13-18 percent more and pro- 
vide 11 percent higher benefits than jobs in non-exporting industries. Exporting 
firms also have higher average labor productivity. In 1992, value-added per em- 
ployee, one measure of productivity, was almost 16% higher in exporting firms than 
in comparable non-exporting firms. 

Over the last several years more than one million new jobs were created as a di- 
rect result of increased exports. In 1995, 11 million jobs were supported by exports. 
This is equivalent to one out of every twelve jobs in the U.S. Between 1986 and 
1994, U.S. jobs supported by exports rose 63%, four times faster than overall private 
job growth. Since the late 1980s, exporting firms have experienced almost 20% fast- 
er employment growth than those which never exported, and exporting firms were 
9% less likely to go out of business in an average year. 

Export Source Rule Alleviates Double Taxation 

In theory, companies receive a credit for foreign taxes paid, but the credit is not 
simply a dollar for dollar calculation. Rather it is severely limited by numerous re- 
strictions in the U.S. tax laws. As a result, multinational companies often find 
themselves with “excess” foreign tax credits and facing “double” taxation, i.e. tax- 
ation by both the U.S. and the foreign country. How much credit a company can 
receive for foreign taxes paid depends not only on the tax rates in the foreign coun- 
try, but also on the amount of income designated as “foreign source” under U.S. teix 
law. 

For example, for purposes of U.S. foreign tax credit rules, a portion of U.S. inter- 
est expense, as well as research and development costs, must be deducted from for- 
eign source income (even though no deduction is actually allowed for these amounts 
in the foreign country). On the other hand, if the company incurs a loss from its 
domestic operations in a year, it is restricted from ever using foreign source earn- 
ings in that year to claim foreign tax credits. 

These restrictions in the U.S. tax law, which reduce or eliminate a company’s for- 
eign source income, result in unutilized or “excess” foreign tax credits. The export 
source rule, by treating approximately half of the income from exports as “foreign 
source,” increases the amount of income designated “foreign source” thereby ena- 
bling companies to utilize more of these excess foreign tax credits, thus reducing 
double taxation. 
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Export Source Rule Helps to “Level the Playing Field” 

The export source rule does not provide a competitive advantage to multinational 
exporters vis-a-vis exporters with “domestic-only” operations. Exporters with only 
domestic operations never incur foreign taxes and thus, are not even subjected to 
the onerous penalty of double taxation. Also, domestic-only exporters are able to 
claim the full benefit of deductions for U.S. tax purposes for all their U.S. expenses, 
e.g., interest on borrowings and R&D costs because they do not have to allocate any 
of those expenses against foreign source income. Thus, the export source rule does 
not create a competitive advantage, rather it helps to “level the playing field” for 
U.S. -based multinational exporters. 

Export Source Rule Affects Decision to Locate Production in the U.S. 

Just as labor, materials, and transportation are among the costs factored into a 
production location decision, so is the overall teix burden. The export source rule, 
by alleviating double taxation, helps reduce this tax cost, thereby making it more 
cost efficient to manufacture in the U.S. For example, for one coalition member, the 
export source rule was the determining factor in deciding to fill a German customer 
order from a U.S. rather than a European facility making the identical product. By 
allowing half the income from the sale to be considered “foreign source,” thereby 
helping the company utilize foreign tax credits, the export source rule outweighed 
other cost advantages such as transportation, and American workers filled the cus- 
tomer’s order. 

ESC Regime and Treaty Network Not Substitutes for Export Source Rule 

If the export source rule is eliminated, the ESC regime will not be a sufficient 
remedy for companies facing double taxation because of excess foreign tax credits. 
Instead of using a ESC, many of these companies may decide to shift production to 
their foreign facilities in order to increase foreign source income. Since more and 
more U.S. companies are finding that they must have production facilities around 
the globe to compete effectively, this situation is likely to become more and more 
common. The risk that these companies (which by definition are facing double teix- 
ation because they already have facilities overseas) would shift production abroad 
if the rule is repealed is significant and not worth taking. 

Our tax treaty network is certainly no substitute for the export source rule since 
it is not income from export sales but rather US restrictions on their ability to credit 
foreign taxes paid on their overseas operations, which are the main cause of the 
double taxation described above. To the extent the treaty system lowers foreign teix- 
ation, it can help to alleviate the double tax problem, but only with countries with 
which we have treaties, which tend to be the most highly industrialized nations of 
the world. 

The US treaty network is limited to less than 60 countries, leaving many more 
countries (approximately 170) without treaties with the US. Moreover, many of the 
countries without treaties are developing countries, which are frequently high 
growth markets for American exports. For example, the US has no treaty with any 
Central or South American country. 


Conclusion 

While this technical tax rule was not originally intended as an export incentive, 
it has evolved into one of the few WTO-consistent export incentives remaining in 
our tax code. It is also justified on the basis of administrative convenience. This 50/ 
50 sourcing rule is working as originally intended to avoid endless disputes and 
problems which would inevitably arise in administering an activity-based rule. 

Given the acknowledged role of exports in sustaining growth in the U.S. economy 
and supporting higher paying U.S. jobs, and the effectiveness of this tax rule in en- 
couraging exports, any attempt to reduce or eliminate the rule is counterproductive 
and unwise. We urge you to strenuously oppose the provision contained in the Presi- 
dent’s FY 1999 budget which would effectively repeal the export source rule. 

Sources: 

Fourth Annual Report of the Trade Promotion Coordinating Committee (TPCC) on the Na- 
tional Export Strategy: “Toward the Next Century: A U.S. Strategic Response to Foreign Com- 
petitive Practices,” October 1996, U.S. Department of Commerce, ISBN 0-16—048825-7; 

U.S. Department of Commerce, Economics and Statistics Administration, Office of the Chief 
Economist. 
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Gary C. Hufbauer and Dean A. DeRosa, “Costs and Benefits of the Export Source Rule, 1996- 
2000,” February 1997. 

Janies R. Hines, Jr., “Tax Policy and The Activities of Multinational Corporations,” NBER 
Working Paper 5589, May 1996. 

John Mutti and Harry Grubert, “The Significance of International Tax Rules for Sourcing In- 
come: The Relationship Between Income Taxes and Trade Taxes,” NBER Working Paper 5526, 
April 1996. 

J. David Richardson and Karin Rindal, “Why Exports Matter: More!,” Institute for Inter- 
national Economics and the Manufacturing Institute, Washington, DC, February 1996. 


EXHIBIT 1 


EXPORT SOURCE COALITION 

Suite 600 

818 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 


(202) 466-0683 
Facsimile (202) 466-(»84 


Membership List 


Abbott Laboratories 
ALCOA 
AlliedSignal Inc. 

American Automobile Manufacturers 
Association 

American Electronics Association 

Applied Materials 

Armstrong World Industries 

Bison Gear and Engineering Corporation 

Cargill, IiKtorporated 

Caterpillar Inc. 

Chemical Manufacturers Association 
Coltec Industries Inc. 

Dana Corporation 

Digital Equipment Corporation 

Dover Corporation 

Dresser Industries 

DuPont 

Eastman Kodak Company 
Electronic Industries Association 
Eli Lilly & Company 

Emergency Committee for American Trade 

Exxon Corporation 

Ford Motor Company 

FMC Corporation 

General Electric 

General Motors Corporation 

Hewlett-Packard Company 

Hughes Electronics Corporation 

IBM 

IMC Global Inc. 

Information Technology Industiy Council 


Intel Corporation 
International Paper 
Johnson & Johnson 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
Leggett & Platt Incorporated 
Lucent Technologies 
Medtronic, Inc. 

Merck & Co., Inc. 

Microsoft Corporation 
Mueller Industries, Inc. 

National Association of Manufacturers 
National Foreign Trade Council 
Northrop Grumman 
Olin Corporation 

Pharmaceutical Research & Manufacturers 
of America (PhRMA) 

Philip Morris Companies Inc. 

Pioneer Hi-Bred International 
Raychem Corporation 
Rayonier 

Raytheon Company 

Rockwell International Corporation 

Sara Lee Corporation 

Sun Microsystems Incorporated 

Tandem Computers Incorporated 

Textron Inc. 

Thiokol Corporation 
TRW Inc. 

United Technologies Corporation 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
U.S. Council for International Business 
3M Corporation 
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Exhibit 2 

Costs and Benefits of the Export Source Rule, 1998-2002 1 by Gary C. 

Hufbauer and Dean A. DeRosa 

The Export Source Rule of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 provides U.S. com- 
panies, hoth large and small, with a mechanism for apportioning their net income 
from exports between domestic and foreign sources. Broadly, it permits them to at- 
tribute about 60 percent of their net export income to foreign sources. Firms that 
have excess foreign tax credits can utilize the Export Source Rule to “absorb” part 
of those excess credits, thereby alleviating the double taxation of foreign income. 

This report presents our assessment of the costs and benefits of the Export Source 
Rule for 1998, with projections over the 5-year period 1998-2002. As seen in the 
accompanying table, our projections indicate that the Export Source Rule supports 
significant additional U.S. exports and worker earnings — all at costs to the U.S. 
Treasury that are lower than usually estimated. For example, in 1999, for an ad- 
justed net tax revenue cost of $1.1 billion, the United States will ship an additional 
$30.8 billion of exports and add $1.7 billion to worker payrolls in the form of the 
export earnings premium. The additional exports will support 360 thousand workers 
in export-related jobs who in a full employment economy would otherwise be work- 
ing in lower paid sectors of the U.S. economy. 


Projected Export and Revenue Impact of the Export Source Rule, 1998-2002 (Central projections based on 

Kemsiey data and parameters) 



1998 

1999 

2000 

2001 

2002 

Benefits to U.S. Economy 

Additional U.S. exports ($ 
millions) 

28,223 

30,763 

33,532 

36,550 

39,839 

Jobs supported by additional 
exports 

343,779 

360,093 

377,182 

395,081 

413,831 

Additional wages and sala- 
ries ($ millions) 

1,572 

1,708 

1,857 

2,018 

2,194 

Costs to U.S. Treasury ($ millions) 

Tax revenue forecasts 

891 

1,474 

1,555 

1,750 

1,855 

Revenue offsets (arising from 
wage and salary pre- 
miums) 

n.a. 

367 

399 

434 

472 

Adjusted tax revenue fore- 
casts 

n.a. 

1,107 

1,156 

1,316 

1,383 


Sources and Notes: See Tables 1 and 4 of the report. 


The revenue cost estimates are based on the current U.S. Treasury forecasts of 
the tax revenue gains associated with repeal of the Export Source Rule. The Treas- 
ury estimates reflect the likelihood that, if the Export Source Rule is repealed, erst- 
while users of the Export Source Rule among U.S. firms would instead turn to a 
Foreign Sales Corporation. Under the Foreign Sales Corporation legislation, a U.S. 
exporter can exclude up to 15 percent of its net export income from U.S. taxation. 
Unlike the Treasury estimates, our adjusted revenue cost estimates also reflect ad- 
ditional tax receipts derived from individual workers who enjoy premium earnings 
in export-related jobs supported by the Export Source Rule. 

The benefits of the Export Source Rule are measured in terms of additional ex- 
ports, the jobs supported by additional exports, and the premium on worker earn- 
ings in export-related jobs. These benefits are assessed using three different analyt- 
ical approaches from two recent econometric studies, and one older, more tradi- 
tional, quantitative study. In all cases, we assume that, in the absence of the Export 
Source Rule and its 60-50 division of export profits between foreign and domestic 
source income, U.S. firms would instead sell their exports through a Foreign Sales 
Corporation and exclude up to 15 percent of their export profits from U.S. taxation. 

Our findings demonstrate that the Export Source Rule furthers the goal of achiev- 
ing an outward-oriented economy, with more exports and better-paying jobs. One 


^This report was prepared for the Export Source Coalition, a group of U.S. companies and 
associations concerned about the ability of the United States to compete in world markets. 
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key to these broad conclusions is the fact that export-oriented industries and jobs 
are highly productive, partly because U.S. producers and workers engaged in export 
production face the considerable discipline of highly competitive international mar- 
kets for traded goods and services. A second key is the sensitivity of plant location 
to the tax environment. Not right away perhaps, but over a period of years a coun- 
try that penalizes export production with high taxes will forfeit first investment and 
then export sales. 

This second point deserves amplification. Recent empirical research by several 
scholars — Grubert and Mutti, Hines, Kemsley, and Wei — indicates far higher re- 
sponse rates of investment decisions to tcix rates than previously believed. The new 
evidence is summarized in our report. A one percentage point increase in the cor- 
porate tax rate (e.g., from 18 percent to 19 percent) apparently induces a decline 
of 1.5 percent (and perhaps as much as 3 or 5 percent) in investment committed 
to export and import-competing production. The consequent impact, in terms of lost 
exports (or higher imports), is much larger than previously believed. The poli(w im- 
plications of the new scholarship extend well beyond the Export Source Rule. Coun- 
tries that impose high corporate tcix rates will significantly erode their competitive 
position in the world economy. 

1. U. S. Exports and the Export Source Rule 

Continued robust exports by U.S. firms in a wide variety of manufactures and es- 
pecially advanced technological products — such as sophisticated computing and elec- 
tronic products and cutting-edge pharmaceuticals — are critical for maintaining satis- 
factory rates of GDP growth and the international competitiveness of the U.S. econ- 
omy. Indeed, it is widely acknowledged that strong export performance ranks among 
the primary forces behind the economic well-being that U.S. workers and their fami- 
lies enjoy today, and expect to continue to enjoy in the years ahead. 

The Export Source Rule (Section 863(b) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986) 
plays an important role in supporting U.S. exports of manufactures and other mer- 
chandise, above levels that would otherwise occur. The rule provides U.S. compa- 
nies, both large and small, with a mechanism for apportioning their net income from 
exports between domestic and foreign sources. Under the Export Source Rule, U.S. 
companies attribute about 50 percent of their net export income to foreign sources. 
Eirms that have excess foreign tax credits utilize the Export Source Rule to enlarge 
their foreign source income and “absorb” part of those excess foreign tax credits, 
thereby alleviating the double taxation of foreign income.^ Under such cir- 
cumstances, the U.S. exporter will pay no additional U.S. tax on the foreign source 
portion of its export earnings. Moreover, as a general rule, foreign countries do not 
tax the export earnings of U.S. firms, so long as the production and distribution ac- 
tivity does not take place within the foreign territory. Of course, the U.S. firm will 
pay U.S. tcix at the normal 35 percent rate on the domestic source portion of its 
export earnings. The net result, for U.S. firms with excess foreign tcix credits that 
use the Export Source Rule, is to pay a “blended” tax rate of 17.5 percent on their 
export earnings — zero percent on half and 35 percent on half. 

Those U.S. firms that export can also utilize another provision of the Internal 
Revenue Code, Section 862(a)(6) enacted under the Deficit Reduction Act of 1984, 
which allows companies to establish a Foreign Sales Corporation (ESC). The ESC 
is a successor to the former Domestic International Sales Corporation (DISC). Under 
the ESC provisions, U.S. firms can conduct their export sales through a Foreign 
Sales Corporation and exclude a maximum of 15 percent of their net export earnings 
from U.S. taxation. In this case, the “blended” rate is 29.75 percent — zero percent 
on 15 percent of export earnings and 35 percent on 85 percent of export earnings. 

This report assesses the costs and benefits of the Export Source Rule for 1998, 
with projections over the 5-year period 1998-2002.3 The revenue cost estimates are 
based on the current U.S. Treasury forecasts of the tax revenues associated with 
the Export Source Rule. (The Joint Committee on Taxation (JCT) has published 
very similar revenue forecasts.) These revenue cost estimates reflect likely changes 
in corporate operations in response to a change in the tax laws. Hence, they assume 
that, if the Export Source Rule is repealed, erstwhile users among U.S. exporters 


3 Excess foreign tax credits can arise from various circumstances: higher rates of corporate 
taxation abroad than in the United States; U.S. interest, and research and experimentation allo- 
cation rules that attribute a share of these expenses to foreign source income; U.S. rules that 
effectively recharacterize domestic losses as foreign source losses in some circumstances; U.S. 
rules that create hermetic “baskets of income” so that foreign taxes on one type of foreign in- 
come cannot he attributed to another type of foreign income; etc. 

3 Our projections of costs and benefits are made on a calendar year basis, even though, strictly 
speaking, our projections of tax revenue costs refer to U.S. fiscal years. 
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would instead turn to the Foreign Sales Corporation. Our “adjusted” revenue cost 
estimates go one important step further. Namely, they take into account the reve- 
nues that would be lost to the tj.S. Treasury owing to the loss of premium earnings 
by manufacturing workers in export-related jobs supported by the Export Source 
Rule. 

We measure the benefits of the Export Source Rule in terms of additional exports, 
the jobs supported by additional exports, and the premium on worker earnings. We 
assess these benefits using three very different analjdical approaches. In all cases, 
we assume that, in the absence of the Export Source Rule and its 60-50 division 
of export profits between foreign and domestic source income, U.S. firms would in- 
stead sell their exports through a Foreign Sales Corporation, and that, to an impor- 
tant extent, they would export less and produce more abroad. 

2. Three Approaches to Estimating Benefits 

U.S. exports and jobs supported by the Export Source Rule are estimated using 
three different analytical approaches, first for a base year (1992) and, subsequently, 
for the 5-year period 1998-2002. The three approaches to estimating benefits of the 
Export Source Rule are based on the findings of two recent econometric studies of 
U.S. export levels and investment location behavior in response to tax rates 
(Kemsley 1997; Grubert and Mutti 1996), and a much older study of the former Do- 
mestic International Sales Corporation (DISC) provisions of the U.S. tax law, car- 
ried out by the U.S. Department of the Treasury (1983). 

Direct Estimates Based on Kemsley Parameters 

The first approach to estimating the benefits of the Export Source Rule is based 
on the findings of Kemsley (1997). The Kemsley sample data, which are compiled 
from the financial statements of U.S. multinational firms, consist of information on 
the worldwide assets, U.S. exports, foreign sales, and U.S. and foreign tax rates of 
276 U.S. firms during the 9-year period 1984-92. As seen in the upper panel of 
Table 1, these data may be divided into two sub-samples: data for the companies 
with “binding FTC positions” and data for the companies with “nonbinding FTC po- 
sitions.” The companies with binding foreign tax credit (FTC) positions are compa- 
nies with excess foreign tax credits. These corporations are assumed to use the Ex- 
port Source Rule. Under the Export Source Rule, half the profits are characterized 
as foreign source income, and can be used to absorb excess foreign tax credits, there- 
by reducing the “blended” U.S. tax rate on their export profits to 17.5 percent.'^ The 
companies in nonbinding ETC positions (i.e., without excess foreign tax credits) are 
assumed to exclude 15 percent of their export profits from U.S. taxation by using 
a Foreign Sales Corporation (FSC), thereby reducing the “blended” U.S. tax rate on 
their export profits to 29.75 percent.® 

Kemsley investigated the amount of export sales per company associated with 
U.S. export tax rules using an econometric equation that includes the “marginal ex- 
port tax incentive” facing companies with binding FTC positions and companies 
with nonbinding FTC positions as separate explanatory variables. By the design of 
his econometric analysis, coupled with his assignment of companies predominantly 
utilizing a Foreign Sales Corporation to the sub-sample of companies with non- 
binding FTC positions, Kemsley associated the estimated coefficient on the marginal 
export tcix incentive variable for firms with binding FTC positions with the impact 
of the Export Source Rule. Based on Kemsley’s coefficients, it can be calculated that 
the Export Source Rule supports $42 million additional exports per company for 140 
companies in a binding FTC position.® 


4 A company could be in a “partially binding FTC position” — i.e., the company could have ex- 
cess FTCs, but in an amount less than the additional FTC “capacity” generated by the Export 
Source Rule. In those cases, the blended effective tax rate would be higher than 17.5 percent. 
Our study does not take such intermediate case into account. 

®This assumption probably overstates the tax benefits of the FSC, since many companies are 
not able to exclude the full 15 percent of export profits. 

®To make this calculation, we assume that the “blended” U.S. tax rate component of the mar- 
ginal export tax incentive (METI) variable for firms with binding FTC positions rises from an 
average value of 17.5 percent with the Export Source Rule to an average value of 29.75 percent 
without the Export Source Rule. The hypothetical increase in U.S. taxation of export earnings, 
12.25 percentage points, or 0.1225, is multiplied by the average ratio of foreign pre-tax income 
to foreign sales (ES in Kemsley’s notation), or 0.106 for firms with binding FTC positions, to 
obtain the relevant value for Kemsley’s METI variable, namely 0.013. This value of METI is 
multiplied by the estimated coefficient for the regression variable FTCBIND’^'METI, 2.437, and 
also multiplied by mean foreign sales for firms in a binding FTC position, $1,332 million, to ob- 
tain an estimate of additional exports resulting from the Export Source Rule, namely $42 mil- 
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However, this figure is an understatement for an important reason recognized by 
Kemsley. His data on exports only count exports to unaffiliated foreign buyers. Ac- 
cording to a survey by the U.S. Department of Commerce (1996c), exports by U.S. 
multinational firms to their foreign affiliates accounted for 38 percent of the total 
exports of these firms in the year 1994 (this proportion has remained practically 
constant since 1989). Assuming that exports to affiliated foreign firms are impacted 
to the same extent as exports to unaffiliated firms, the impact per U.S. parent firm 
can be calculated at $68 million ($42 million divided by 0.62). 

Kemsley’s figure of 140 companies in a binding FTC position represents an aver- 
age for the entire period 1984-92. However, for the period after the Tax Reform Act 
of 1986, Kemsley found that the Export Source Rule had a stronger positive impact 
on exports. The reason is that, with a lower U.S. corporate tax rate, and with the 
adoption of various rules that block U.S. firms from crediting foreign taxes, more 
companies found themselves in an excess foreign tax credit position, and thus more 
firms made use of the Export Source Rule. Kemsley’s data indicate that 74 of his 
sample firms had a binding ETC position before the Teix Reform Act of 1986, and 
173 firms had a binding FTC position after the Act. Even this figure understates 
the number of firms that rely on the Export Source Rule. Kemsley estimates that 
his sample firms may account for only 70 percent of all firms that utilize the Export 
Source Rule. In other words, the “true” average number of impacted firms, during 
the period 1987-92, could be about 247 companies (173 divided by 0.70). Thus, as 
reported in Table 1, for 1992, the total value of U.S. exports supported by the Ex- 
port Source Rule can be estimated, based on Kemsley’s econometric findings, at 
$16.8 billion ($68 million per company for 247 U.S. firms). 

Using a rate of 15.5 thousand jobs supported in the U.S. economy per $1 billion 
of goods exported in 1992, as estimated by the U.S. Department of Commerce 
(1996b), the number of U.S. jobs supported by the Export Source Rule can be cal- 
culated at 260 thousand jobs for 1992. These jobs might not represent additional 
employment in the current circumstances of the U.S. economy, where the unemploy- 
ment rate is relatively low. Instead, additional exports may draw already employed 
workers from other jobs, rather than from the ranks of unemployed workers. Under 
this assumption — which is usually made by JCT and Treasury analysts when evalu- 
ating tax changes — the Export Source Rule may not be attributed with creating new 
jobs. 

However, the Export Source Rule does shift the composition of output — towards 
more output for export markets and less output for domestic use. The shift of output 
towards exports can be expected to benefit U.S. workers. There is significant evi- 
dence, such as that reported recently by Richardson and Rindall (1996), that both 
blue collar and white collar workers in exporting firms enjoyed earnings that were 
about 15 percent higher on average in 1992 than similar workers in non-exporting 
firms. The U.S. Department of Commerce (1996b) reports an earnings advantage of 
12 percent for manufacturing workers supported directly and indirectly by exports 
in 1994. Hence, a change in the composition of output can be expected to improve 
the earnings of workers, even if they are drawn from other sectors and not from 
the ranks of the unemployed. Based on the Department of Commerce earnings pre- 
mium of 12 percent, and average annual earnings of manufactures workers of just 
over $30,500 in 1992, the wage and salary premium is $3,660 per worker in that 
year. Eor all workers drawn to export-related employment by the Export Source 
Rule, the aggregate wage and salary premium is estimated at $1.0 billion in 1992. 
Eor 1999, the figure rises to $1.7 billion (see Table 4). 

Production Response Approach Based on Grubert-Mutti Parameters 

The second approach to estimating the benefits of the Export Source Rule is based 
on estimates of the location of production facilities in response to different tax rates. 
Our calculations for this approach rely on the recent econometric findings of 
Grubert and Mutti (1996). Grubert and Mutti investigate the location of investment 
abroad by U.S. controlled foreign corporations, typically in manufacturing facilities 
to support foreign exports to third-country destinations. They are interested in 
changes in investment location induced by differences in corporate tax rates be- 
tween foreign countries. Among other findings, the two authors report a statistically 
significant estimate of 3.0 for the elasticity of total capital invested in individual for- 
eign countries with respect to the foreign tax rate.’^ For the purposes of this report. 


lion (0.0130 X 2.437 x $1,332 = $42). The methodology is spelled out in footnote 23 of Kemsley’s 
paper. 

■^An elasticity coefficient indicates the percentage change for variable x in response to a 1.0 
percent change in variable y. In this case, an elasticity of 3.0 means that total capital invested 
in a foreign country is increased three percent for every one percentage point increase in the 
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the Grubert-Mutti elasticity estimate of 3.0 is multiplied by the incremental induce- 
ment provided by the Export Source Rule, and then applied to total exports per com- 
pany by the Fortune 60 Top U.S. Exporters (Fortune 1995). The key assumption un- 
derlying this calculation is that U.S. export production facilities can be regarded as 
if they were an additional overseas location for production of tradable goods by U.S. 
multinational firms. Without the Export Source Rule, firms would shift production 
abroad: in fact, they would relocate 3 percent of their production facilities abroad 
for each 1 percent increase in the effective U.S. tax rate.® Further, it is assumed 
that a 10 percentage point decrease in U.S. production facilities translates into a 
10 percentage point decrease in U.S. exports. Other assumptions should also be 
noted. We assume that, without the Export Source Rule, companies would ship their 
exports through a Foreign Sales Corporation. Hence, the calculation of additional 
exports only reflects the incremental inducement provided by the Export Source 
Rule, beyond the inducement provided by the Foreign Sales Corporation (12.25 per- 
centage points in the “blended” U.S. tax rate). We also assume that only half of the 
Fortune Top 50 U.S. Exporters are in a binding FTC position. This is based on 
Kemsley’s full sample of company years, which reports half the company-years in 
a binding position and half in a nonbinding position. Finally, for this calculation, 
we assume that only these 26 large exporters use the Export Source Rule. 

Applying the Grubert-Mutti parameter estimate, with these supplementary as- 
sumptions, leads to the finding that the Export Source Rule supported $1.2 billion 
additional exports per company, or $31.2 billion additional exports for the 26 large 
exporters in 1992 (Table 2). With regard to U.S. jobs, the earnings estimates based 
on the Grubert-Mutti parameters indicate that 482 thousand U.S. jobs are sup- 
ported by the Export Source Rule. The aggregate earnings premium for U.S. work- 
ers attributable to the Export Source Rule is $1.8 billion in 1992. The figure for 
1999 is $3.2 billion (see Table 4). 

Other Estimates of Production Location 

The proposition that higher business taxes can prompt the relocation of produc- 
tion is not new to economics. Ohlin (1933) and Haberler (1936), among other pio- 
neers in the modern theory of international trade and investment, were keenly 
aware of the impact of taxes. What is new is empirical calculation of the size of the 
response. 

In a recent paper, Hines (1996a) surveyed the empirical literature on the response 
of U.S. direct investment abroad and foreign direct investment in the United States 
to different tax rates. While the 20-odd studies (dating from 1981) surveyed by 
Hines cannot be summarized by a single number, a rough characterization is that 
a 1 percentage point increase in the effective business tax rate induces a 1 percent 
decrease in the stock of plant and equipment. In other words, the “modal study,” 
to use an unscientific concept, finds an elasticity coefficient of 1.0. 

However, some scholars detect significantly larger effects. Grubert and Mutti esti- 
mated an elasticity coefficient of 3.0. In another paper, Hines (1996b) estimates an 
elasticity coefficient of 10 for the impact of different state tax rates on the state- 
by-state location of foreign direct investment entering the United States. Finally, in 
a paper studying the effect of taxation and corruption on direct investment flows 
from 14 countries to 34 “host” countries, Wei (1997) estimates an elasticity of 5 for 
the impact of the host country’s teix rate on inward foreign direct investment by 
multinational firms. 

To summarize: production location decisions are highly sensitive to effective tax 
rates. We cannot definitely say that the response rate is 1-for-l, 3-for-l, or higher. 
In our judgment, a response rate of 3-for-l (the Grubert-Mutti parameter) may be 
high, but it is not out of the ballpark. 

Textbook Approach Based on Export Elasticity Parameters 

The last approach is the familiar textbook approach based on export demand and 
supply elasticities for estimating the impact of an exchange rate, price, or tax 
change on exports. Our use of this approach to calculate the benefits of the Export 
Source Rule is based on the quantitative analysis of the former Domestic Inter- 
national Sales Corporation (DISC) undertaken by the U.S. Department of the Treas- 
ury (1983). The DISC was replaced in 1984 by the present-day Foreign Sales Cor- 


profitability (per unit of output) of production in the country attributable to lower corporate tax- 
ation in the country. 

^The 3-for-l response rate reflects an average across a large number of firms. Some compa- 
nies will not shift any production in response to a tax change, other companies will shift big 
segments of production. 
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poration (FSC). The U.S. Treasury (1993) adopted a similar approach to evaluate 
the FSC in the period 1985 to 1988. 

The Treasury studies use simple demand-supply balance models to calculate the 
impact of tax provisions on U.S. exports. In this approach, familiar price elasticities 
of demand and supply for exports determine the responsiveness of export sales to 
changes in after-tax profits. In Table 3, we assume a profit-to-export-sales ratio of 
0.12 for exports.® Also, we assume “high” values of the price elasticities of demand 
and supply for U.S. exports of manufactures, — 10 and 20 respectively, in order to 
calculate the largest possible impacts consistent with the export elasticities ap- 
proach, i® Finally, we assume that the Export Source Rule is used by only 25 of the 
Fortune Top 50 U.S. Exporters (the same assumption made for the Grubert-Mutti 
approach). 

Applying the export elasticities approach to the 25 U.S. exporters indicates that 
the Export Source Rule supported $228 million additional exports per company in 
1992, or $5.7 billion additional exports for the 25 firms (Table 3). With regard to 
U.S. jobs, the estimates based on the export elasticities approach indicate that about 
88 thousand U.S. jobs were supported by the Export Source Rule in 1992. The ag- 
gregate earnings premium for U.S. workers attributable to the Export Source Rule 
was $0.3 billion in 1992. The figure for 1999 is $0.6 billion (see Table 4). 

3. Comparison of Approaches 

In our judgment, the export response suggested by the Kemsley findings, about 
$30 billion in 1999 (see Table 4), best captures the likely long-run contribution of 
the Export Source Rule to U.S. export performance. The calculations grounded on 
Kemsley’s analysis reflect direct empirical observation. Also, Kemsley explores the 
impact of the Export Source Rule without imposing a theoretical framework on his 
econometric equations, and he examines a very large number of companies, pooled 
across nearly 10 years. Finally, Kemsley also takes into account factors other than 
tax rules that affect the export performance of different companies. 

That said, the calculations grounded on Kemsley’s analysis will strike many ex- 
perts as “too high.” The reason for this impression is that the estimated export ef- 
fects are much larger, relative to the loss of tax revenue, than can be derived by 
application of the familiar textbook model which relies on export demand and sup- 
ply elasticities. In our view, the fact that Kemsley’s findings cannot be squared with 
textbook models is a reason for questioning the textbooks, not an argument for dis- 
carding Kemsley’s results. 

Our view is based on two considerations. In the first place, the calculations of ad- 
ditional exports that are grounded on the Grubert-Mutti production response coeffi- 
cients are even larger than the Kemsley estimates. The Grubert-Mutti production 
response coefficient of 3.0 is somewhat larger, but in the same range, as production 
response coefficients estimated by other scholars. The “modal” production response 
coefficient of 1.0 would indicate export effects one-third the size of the figures pre- 
sented for Grubert-Mutti in Table 4, but still about twice the size of the textbook 
export elasticities approach. 

The second consideration in favor of Kemsley’s results is that the textbook de- 
mand and supply elasticity model may be better suited to the measurement of re- 
sponses to “transitory” fluctuations in exchange rates and inflation rates, than to 
“permanent” (or at least semi-permanent) changes in tax variables. 


®This figure is based on the following considerations. According to FSC data for 1985, 1986 
and 1987, the “comhined taxable income” of parent U.S. corporations and their FSCs averaged 
about 0.08 of export sales (U.S. Treasury, 1993). We think export profits in those years were 
depressed by the very strong dollar. According to data collected by Kemsley (1997) over the 9- 
year period 1984—92, foreign pre-tax income averaged about 0.12 of foreign sales for his full 
sample of firms. In our judgment, this figure better reflects the profit-to-export sales ratio now 
prevailing for U.S. firms. 

10 The reason we calculated “upper bound” estimates for the export elasticity approach was 
to discover whether there was an overlap with the production response approach. There was not. 
Estimates of long-run price elasticities of demand and supply for U.S. exports, compiled from 
the econometric findings of a number of investigators, are presented in Table 5. It will be seen 
that the figures we use are at the upper end of econometric findings. High values for price elas- 
ticities ( — 10 for demand and 20 for supply) imply a “multiplier” of 6.0. This multiplier relates 
the proportional change in export sales to the tax-induced change in export income (expressed 
as a percentage of export sales) attributable to the Export Source Rule. Even a multiplier as 
large as 6.0 does not yield trade effects that are as big as those suggested by the production 
response approach. 
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4. Cost and Benefit Forecasts, 1998-2002 

Forecasts of the U.S. export and employment-related benefits of the Export Source 
Rule derived from the three different approaches to estimating the benefits are pre- 
sented for the 5-year period 1998 to 2002 in Table 4. These forecasts of benefits are 
based on the estimates for 1992 presented in Tables 1, 2, and 3. Specifically, the 
export benefit estimates for 1992 are projected forward to the years 1998-2002 
using the observed average annual rate of growth of U.S. manufactures exports dur- 
ing 1992-96 (about 9 percent). The employment and earnings benefit estimates for 
1992 are projected forward using observed average annual rates of growth of both 
U.S. manufactures exports and U.S. labor productivity during 1992-1996 (about 4 
percent for labor productivity). 

For 1999, the calculated additional exports attributable to the Export Source Rule 
range between a high value of $57.1 billion based on the production response ap- 
proach (Grubert-Mutti parameters) to a low value of $10.4 billion based on the text- 
book approach (export elasticity parameters). Throughout the 5-year forecast period, 
the additional exports calculated using the Kemsley parameters fall about equi- 
distant between the estimates found using the other two approaches. 

The 5-year forecasts of employment and earnings also reveal the centrality of the 
jobs and worker earnings calculated using the Kemsley estimates. Thus, in the year 
1999, the Export Source Rule is forecast to support central figures of nearly 360 
thousand manufacturing jobs and about $1.7 billion in premium wages and salaries 
for manufacturing workers employed in export-oriented industries. 

Forecasts of the U.S. tax revenue costs attributable to the Export Source Rule for 
the 5-year period 1998-2002 are also presented in Table 4. These tax revenue fore- 
casts, which are projections by the Treasury (0MB 1997), are supposed to reflect 
obvious changes in business behavior.i^ If the Export Source Rule is repealed, U.S. 
companies would exclude up to 15 percent of their export profits from U.S. taxation 
by selling exports through a Foreign Sales Corporation. Accordingly, both Treasury 
and JCT revenue forecasts reflect an adjustment for greater use of Foreign Sales 
Corporations. 

In our view, the teix revenue forecasts should be further reduced to reflect the ad- 
ditional revenues the Treasury collects from individual workers who enjoy premium 
earnings attributable to the Export Source Rule. While this is not a “standard” ad- 
justment, it is justified by the fact that export jobs pay higher wages and salaries 
on average than other jobs. Therefore, Table 4 presents forecasts of the appropriate 
tax revenue offsets and adjusted net U.S. tax revenue for the 4-year period 1999- 
2002. We start with 1999 because that is the first year when repeal of the Export 
Source Rule would have its full impact. The revenue offsets are estimated by apply- 
ing the relevant marginal U.S. income tax rate for individuals (21.5 percent) to the 
estimates in the table of additional U.S. earnings supported by the shift in output 
towards export industries as a consequence of the Export Source Rule.^^ The ad- 
justed revenue forecasts are calculated to be the standard revenue forecasts minus 
the revenue offsets. 

It is apparent from the estimates presented in Table 4 that the magnitude of the 
revenue offsets associated with the Export Source Rule depends importantly on 
which method of estimating U.S. export and employment-related benefits is as- 
sumed. Based on the Kemsley estimates of Export Source Rule benefits, the tax rev- 


The historical and projected values of U.S. total and manufacturing exports are presented 
in Table 6. 

112 Projections of “tax expenditures,” which are regularly reported by the Administration and 
Congress (e.g., 0MB (1996) and JCT (1996)), are typically greater in magnitude than tax reve- 
nue forecasts and provide the basis for projecting tax revenues. However, tax expenditure fore- 
casts assume that business firms do not change their behavior in response to a change in tax 
law. Hence, they do not take into account the recourse that U.S. firms utilizing the 50-50 divi- 
sion of export profits between domestic and foreign source income under the Export Source Rule 
have to excluding up to 15 percent of their export profits from U.S. taxation by selling exports 
through a Foreign Sales Corporation. For discussion on how tax expenditures are estimated by 
the U.S. Department of the Treasury and further discussion of the difference between tax ex- 
penditure and tax revenue estimates, see Rousslang (1994) and JCT (1996) respectively. 

13 We estimate the relevant marmnal tax rate in the following manner. In 1998, average man- 
ufacturing earnings will be about $38,100 per worker (Table 4). The average premium of 12 per- 
cent for workers directly and indirectly supported by exports would put their average earnings 
at $42,700. Currently, a marginal Federal tax rate of 28 percent applies to married couples with 
taxable income above $36,000 and to single persons with taxable income above $22,000. Below 
those cut-off amounts, the marginal tax rate is 15 percent. Taking into account deductions and 
exemptions, we assume that half of workers supported by exports pay marginal tax rates of 28 
percent and half pay 15 percent. The relevant “average marginal tax rate” is thus 21.5 percent 
(28 4- 15 divided by 2). 
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enue offsets are estimated at $0.4 billion in 1999, increasing to $0.5 billion by the 
year 2002. Based on the Grubert-Mutti estimates of Export Source Rule benefits, 
the tax revenue offsets are estimated at $0.7 billion in 1999, increasing to $0.9 bil- 
lion by the year 2002. And finally, based on the textbook elasticities approach, the 
tax revenue offsets are estimated at $0.1 billion in 1999, increasing to $0.2 billion 
in 2002. 

The adjusted revenue forecasts provide the most appropriate basis for judging the 
final budgetary costs of the Export Source Rule to the U.S. Treasury, because the 
adjusted fibres take into account the substantial tax revenues that will be collected 
from individuals who enjoy premium wages and salaries, so long as the Export 
Source Rule remains in place. The adjusted revenue forecasts based on the textbook 
elasticities approach are not much different from the standard Treasury and JCT 
revenue forecasts. However, the adjusted revenue forecasts based on the Kemsley 
estimates and the Grubert-Mutti estimates are significantly lower than the stand- 
ard revenue forecasts — about 26 percent lower in the case of the forecasts based on 
the Kemsley estimates and about 50 percent lower in the case of the forecasts based 
on the Grubert-Mutti estimates. 


5. Conclusions 

This report has assessed the medium-term cost and benefits of the Export Source 
Rule, based on the findings of two recent econometric studies, and the older more 
traditional textbook approach. Our calculations indicate that, for a plausible range 
of estimates, the Export Source Rule supports significant U.S. exports, jobs, and 
worker earnings — all at costs to the U.S. Treasury that are lower than usually esti- 
mated. For example, in the year 1999, for an adjusted net revenue cost of $1.1 bil- 
lion (based on Kemsley’s estimates), the United States will ship an additional $30.8 
billion of exports, support 360 thousand jobs, and add $1.7 billion to worker payrolls 
in the form of the export earnings premium. 

One key to these broad conclusions is the fact that export-oriented industries and 
jobs are highly productive, partly because U.S. producers and workers engaged in 
export production face the considerable discipline of highly competitive international 
markets for traded goods and services. A second key is the sensitivity of plant loca- 
tion to the tax environment. Not right away perhaps, but over a period of years a 
country that penalizes export production with high taxes will forfeit first investment 
and then export sales. 
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Table 1. Calculated Impact of the Export Source Rule in 1992: Direct Estimates based on Kemsiey 

Parameters 



Companies 
with bind- 
ing FTC 
positions 

Companies 
with non- 
binding 
FTC posi- 
tions 

All sample 
companies 

Sample mean values per company ^ 




Total assets ($ millions)3,805 

2,889 

3,254 


Foreign sales ($ millions)!, 33 

286 

41,100 


Foreign tax rate (%) 

48.63 

35.72 

42.25 

U.S. tax rate (%) 

35.00 

35.00 

35.00 

U.S. tax rate with ESR or FSC (%)^ 

17.50 

29.75 

n.a. 

Addenda: No. of companies per Kemsiey 

140 

136 

276 

Adjusted no. of companies 

247 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Additional U.S. exports ($ millions)^ 




Per company 

68 

0 

n.a. 


16,792 

0 

16,792 

Jobs supported by additional exports 


259,725 

0 

259,725 

Wage and salary premium ($ millions) ® 


951 

0 

951 



Sources: Authors’ calculations based on D. Kemsiey, “The Effect of Taxes on Production Location,” Columbia 
University, January 1997, mimeo; U.S. Department of Commerce, “U.S. Jobs Supported by Exports of Goods 
and Services,” November 1996; J.D. Richardson and K. Rindal, Why Exports Matter: More! (Washington, D.C.: 
Institute for International Economics and The Manufacturing Institute, 1996); and Bureau of the Census, Eco- 
nomics and Statistics Administration, U.S. Department of Commerce, Statistical Abstract of the United States 
1996, October 1996. 

Notes: Companies with “binding FTC positions” are companies in an excess foreign tax credit (FTC) position; 
companies with “nonbinding FTC positions” are other companies. The estimates are based on the assumption 
that companies with binding FTC positions take advantage of the Export Source Rule (IRC Section 863(b)); 
while companies with nonbinding FTC positions utilize the Foreign Sales Corporation (FSC) provisions. 

^The full pooled cross-sectional sample of data, compiled by Kemsiey (1996) from the financial statements of 
U.S. multinational companies, consists of 2,486 manufacturing company-years for the period 1984-92. For the 
calculations presented in the table, the sample mean values are conservatively interpreted as 1992 values. 

2 It is assumed that companies with binding FTC positions (i.e., with excess foreign tax credits) exclude half 
their export profits from U.S. taxation by using the Export Source Rule. This reduces the effective U.S. tax 
rate on such profits from the normal rate of 35 percent to 17.5 percent. It is assumed that companies in non- 
binding FTC positions (i.e., without excess foreign tax credits) exclude up to 15 percent of their export profits 
from U.S. taxation by using the Foreign Sales Corporation (FSC) provisions, thereby reducing the effective 
U.S. tax rate on such profits from the normal rate of 35 percent to 29.75 percent. 

3 Estimates are based on econometric findings investigating the magnitude of exports per company associ- 
ated with U.S. export tax incentives reported by Kemsiey (1997), adjusted for the larger number of companies 
that use the Export Source Rule after the Tax Reform Act of 1986, and also adjusted for the larger impact per 
company, taking into account exports to foreign affiliates (see text). 

4 These calculations assume that manufacturing exports support employment at the rate of 15,500 jobs per 
$1 billion of goods exported in 1992. 

® Calculated as an earnings premium of 12 percent of average manufacturing earnings ($30,500 per worker) 
in 1992, or $3,660 per worker. 
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Table 2. Calculated Impact of the Export Source Rule in 1992: Production Response Approach based on 
Grubert and Mutti Parameters 



Companies 
with bind- 
ing FTC 
positions 

Companies 
with non- 
binding 
FTC posi- 
tions 

All sample 
companies 

Sample mean values per company ^ 




Total exports ($ millions) 

2,585 

2,585 

2,585 

Foreign tax rate (%) 

48.63 

35.72 

42.25 

U.S. tax rate (%) 

35.00 

35.00 

35.00 

U.S. tax rate with ESR or FSC (%)^ 

17.50 

29.75 

n.a. 

Addendum: number of companies 

25 

25 

50 

Additional U.S. exports ($ millions)^ 




Per company 

1,247 

0 

n.a. 


31,164 

0 

31,164 

Jobs supported by additional exports 


482,012 

0 

482,012 

Wage and salary premium ($ millions) ® 


1,766 

0 

1,766 



Sources: Authors’ calculations based on D. Kemsley, “The Effect of Taxes on Production Location,” Columbia 
University, January 1997, mimeo; H. Grubert and J. Mutti, “Do Taxes Influence Where U.S. Corporations In- 
vest?,” Paper prepared for the Conference on Trans-Atlantic Public Economics Seminar, Amsterdam, Nether- 
lands, May 29-31, 1996 (revised August 1996), mimeo; U.S. Department of Commerce, “U.S. Jobs Supported 
by Exports of Goods and Services,” November 1996; J.D. Richardson and K. Rindal, Why Exports Matter: 
More! (Washington, D.C.: Institute for International Economics and The Manufacturing Institute, 1996); Bu- 
reau of the Census, Economics and Statistics Administration, U.S. Department of Commerce, Statistical Ab- 
stract of the United States 1996, October 1996; and Fortune, “The Top 50 U.S. Exporters,” November 13, 1995. 

Notes: Companies with “binding FTC positions” are companies in an excess foreign tax credit (FTC) position; 
companies with “nonbinding FTC positions” are other companies. 

^The figure for total exports per company is based on the experience of the Fortune Top 50 U.S. Exporters, 
1994 data adjusted back to 1992 using the average annual growth rate of U.S. manufactures exports. The 25- 
25 division of Fortune Top 50 Exporters between those with binding FTC positions and those with nonbinding 
FTC positions is based on Kemsley’s full sample which classified 1,258 company-years as binding and 1,228 
company-years as nonbinding. 

2 It is assumed that companies with binding FTC positions (i.e., with excess foreign tax credits) exclude half 
their export profits from U.S. taxation by using the Export Source Rule to characterize those profits as foreign 
source income (thereby absorbing part of their excess foreign tax credits). This reduces the effective U.S. tax 
rate on such profits from the normal rate of 35 percent to 17.5 percent. It is assumed that companies in non- 
binding FTC positions (i.e., without excess foreign tax credits) exclude up to 15 percent of their export profits 
from U.S. taxation by using the Foreign Sales Corporation (FSC) provisions of the Internal Revenue Code, 
thereby reducing the effective U.S. tax rate on such profits from the normal rate of 35 percent to 29.75 per- 
cent. 

3 Grubert and Mutti (1996) estimate an elasticity of 3.0 for total capital invested by U.S. companies in for- 
eign countries with respect to foreign tax rates. We assume that the ratio between capital invested and export 
sales is constant. Hence, the Grubert-Mutti elasticity of 3.0 is multiplied by the incremental inducement pro- 
vided by the Export Source Rule, and then applied to total exports of companies with binding FTC positions. 
The key assumption in this calculation is that U.S. export production facilities can be regarded as if they were 
an additional overseas location for production of tradable goods by U.S. multinational firms. Further, it is as- 
sumed that, without the Export Source Rule, companies would ship their exports through a Foreign Sales Cor- 
poration. Hence, the calculation of additional exports only reflects the incremental inducement provided by the 
Export Source Rule, beyond the inducement provided by the Foreign Sales Corporation — i.e., an incremental 
reduction of 12.25 percentage points in the effective tax rate. 

^ These calculations assume that manufacturing exports support employment at the rate of 15,500 jobs per 
$1 billion of goods exported in 1992. 

® Calculated as an earnings premium of 12 percent of average manufacturing earnings ($30,500 per worker) 
in 1992, or $3,660 per worker. 
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Table 3. Calculated Impact of the Export Source Rule In 1992: Textbook Approach based on Export Elasticity 

Parameters 



Companies 
with bind- 
ing FTC 
positions 

Companies 
with non- 
binding 
FTC posi- 
tions 

All sample 
companies 

Sample mean values per company ^ 




Total exports ($ millions) 

2,585 

2,585 

2,585 

Foreign tax rate (%) 

48.63 

35.72 

42.25 

U.S. tax rate (%) 

35.00 

35.00 

35.00 

U.S. tax rate with ESR or FSC (%)^ 

17.50 

29.75 

n.a. 

Addendum: number of companies 

25 

25 

50 

Additional U.S. exports ($ millions)^ 




Per company 

228 

0 

n.a. 


5,700 

0 

5,700 

Jobs supported by additional exports 


88,163 

0 

88,163 

Wage and salary premium ($ millions) ® 


323 

0 

323 



Sources: Authors’ calculations based on D. Kemsley, “The Effect of Taxes on Production Location,” Columbia 
University, January 1997, mimeo; U.S. Department of the Treasury, The Operation and Effect of the Domestic 
International Sales Corporation Legislation: 1981 Annual Report (Washington, D.C., July 1983); U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, “U.S. Jobs Supported by Exports of Goods and Services,” November 1996; J.D. Richardson 
and K. Rindal, Why Exports Matter: More! (Washington, D.C.: Institute for International Economics and The 
Manufacturing Institute, 1996); Bureau of the Census, Economics and Statistics Administration, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Statistical Abstract of the United States 1996, October 1996; and Fortune, “The Top 50 
U.S. Exporters,” November 13, 1995. 

Notes: Companies with “binding FTC positions” are companies in an excess foreign tax credit (FTC) position; 
companies with “nonbinding FTC positions” are other companies. 

^The figure for total exports per company is based on the experience of the Fortune Top 50 U.S. Exporters, 
1994 data adjusted back to 1992 using the average annual growth rate of U.S. manufactures exports. Tax 
rates are from Kemsley. The 25-25 division of Fortune Top 50 Exporters between those with binding FTC po- 
sitions and those with nonbinding FTC positions is based on Kemsley’s full sample which classified 1,258 com- 
pany-years as binding and 1,228 company-years as nonbinding. 

2 It is assumed that companies with binding FTC positions (i.e., with excess foreign tax credits) exclude half 
their export profits from U.S. taxation by using the Export Source Rule to characterize those profits as foreign 
source income (thereby absorbing part of their excess foreign tax credits). This reduces the effective U.S. tax 
rate on such profits from the normal rate of 35 percent to 17.5 percent. It is assumed that companies in non- 
binding FTC positions (i.e., without excess foreign tax credits) exclude up to 15 percent of their export profits 
from U.S. taxation by using the Foreign Sales Corporation (FSC) provisions of the Internal Revenue Code, 
thereby reducing the effective U.S. tax rate on such profits from the normal rate of 35 percent to 29.75 per- 
cent. 

3 Estimates are derived by applying the textbook export elasticities approach to measuring the trade effects 
of export tax incentives, as outlined in U.S. Treasury Department (1983). The profit-to-export-sales ratio for all 
companies is assumed equal to 0.12. High values of the price elasticities of demand and supply for U.S. ex- 
ports of manufactures, — 10 and 20 respectively, are assumed in order to calculate the largest possible impacts 
of the Export Source Rule under the elasticities approach. These price elasticity estimates imply a “multiplier” 
value of 6.0, relating the proportional change in export sales to the tax-induced change in export income (ex- 
pressed as a percentage of export sales) attributable to the Export Source Rule. The Export Source Rule saves 
firms 12.25 percentage points of taxation; assuming a profit-to-export sales ratio of 0.12, this translates into 
additional export income equal to 1.47 percent of export sales. Applying the “multiplier” of 6.0 indicates export 
gains of 8.82 percent. 

^ These calculations assume that manufacturing exports support employment at the rate of 15,500 jobs per 
$1 billion of goods exported. 

® Calculated as an earnings premium of 12 percent of average manufacturing earnings ($30,500 per worker) 
in 1992, or $3,660 per worker. 
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Table 4. Projected Export and Revenue Impact of the Export Source Rule, 1998-2000 



1998 

1999 

2000 

2001 

2002 

Additional U.S. exports ($ millions) 

Based on Kemsley param- 
eters 

28,223 

30,763 

33,532 

36,550 

39,839 

Based on Grubert-Mutti pa- 
rameters 

52,379 

57,093 

62,231 

67,832 

73,937 

Based on export elasticities 
approach 

9,580 

10,443 

11,382 

12,407 

13,523 

Employment and earnings Jobs sup- 
ported by additional exports 

Based on Kemsley estimates 

343,779 

360,093 

377,182 

395,081 

413,831 

Based on Grubert-Mutti esti- 
mates 

638,013 

668,291 

700,006 

733,225 

768,021 

Based on export elasticities 
approach 

116,695 

122,233 

128,033 

134,109 

140,474 

Addenda: jobs per $1 bill, of exports ^ 

12,181 

11,705 

11,248 

10,809 

10,387 

Additional wages and salaries ($ m) 2 
Based on Kemsley estimates 

1,572 

1,708 

1,857 

2,018 

2,194 

Based on Grubert-Mutti esti- 
mates 

2,917 

3,171 

3,446 

3,746 

4,071 

Based on export elasticities 
approach 

534 

580 

630 

685 

745 

Addenda: average earnings per work- 
er in manufacturing ($) ^ 

38,104 

39,538 

41,026 

42,570 

44,171 

Tax revenue forecasts ($ millions) ^ 

U.S. Treasury 

891 

1,474 

1,555 

1,750 

1,855 

Revenue offset ($ millions) ^ 

Based on Kemsley param- 
eters 

n.a. 

367 

399 

434 

472 

Based on Grubert-Mutti pa- 
rameters 

n.a. 

682 

741 

805 

875 

Based on export elasticity 
parameters 

n.a. 

125 

136 

147 

160 

Adjusted tax revenue forecasts ($ 

m)® 

Based on Kemsley param- 
eters 

n.a. 

1,107 

1,156 

1,316 

1,383 

Based on Grubert-Mutti pa- 
rameters 

n.a. 

792 

814 

945 

980 

Based on export elasticity 
parameters 

n.a. 

1,349 

1,419 

1,603 

1,695 


Sources: Tables 1, 2, and 3; International Trade Administration, U.S. Department of Commerce, U.S. For- 
eign Trade Highlights, October 28, 1996; J.D. Richardson and K. Rindal, Why Exports Matter: More! (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Institute for International Economics and The Manufacturing Institute, 1996); U.S. Department 
of Commerce, “U.S. Jobs Supported by Exports of Goods and Services,” November 1996; Bureau of the Census, 
Economics and Statistics Administration, U.S. Department of Commerce, Statistical Abstract of the United 
States 1996, October 1996; and Office of Management and Budget, Budget of the United States Government, 
Fiscal Year 1998, February 6, 1997. 

Notes: Projections of additional U.S. exports and employment are based on the estimates for 1992 presented 
in Tables 1, 2, and 3. Additional exports are projected using the recorded average annual growth rate of U.S. 
exports of manufactures during 1992-96 (9 percent). 

^The addenda items reflect an annual growth rate of labor productivity in U.S. manufacturing sectors of 4 
percent, based on the record of labor productivity in U.S. industry during 1985-93. 

2 Additional U.S. wages and salaries in 1992 are estimated using the jobs estimates multiplied by the aver- 
age annual earnings of workers in manufacturing industries in that year ($30,500) and by the higher incre- 
ment to wages and salaries (12 percent) enjoyed by workers in export manufacturing plants, the latter figure 
as reported by the U.S. Department of Commerce (1996). The projections for the years 1998 to 2002 are de- 
rived in the same manner as those for additional exports and employment. 

3 Tax revenue forecasts are supposed to reflect obvious changes in business behavior that are induced by a 
change in the tax law. If the Export Source Rule is repealed, U.S. multinational companies would exclude up 
to 15 percent of their export profits from U.S. taxation by utilizing the FSC provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code. This change is reflected in the Treasury revenue forecasts (Office of Management and Budget 1997). 

^The tax revenue offsets are the additional tax revenues related to the higher earnings enjoyed by the work- 
ers who produce the exports supported by the Export Source Rule. The tax revenue offsets are estimated by 
applying the average marginal U.S. income tax rate for individuals in 1996 (calculated at 21.5 percent) to the 
estimates in the table of additional U.S. earnings supported by the shift in output towards export industries 
as a consequence of the Export Source Rule. 

® Under each of the three approaches to estimation of the impact of the Export Source Rule, the adjusted 
revenue forecasts are equal to the tax revenue forecasts minus the calculated tax revenue offsets. 
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Table 5. Estimates of Long-Run Price Elasticities ot Demand and Supply tor LI.S. Exports 


Investigator 

Demand 

Supply 

Manufacturing exports 



Stern and Francis (1976) 

-1.24 

n.a. 

Junz and Rhomberg (1973) 

-3.88 

n.a. 

Artus and Sosa (1978) 

-0.77 

3.10 

Lawrence (1978) 

-1.85 

n.a. 

Dunlevy (1978) 

n.a. 

2.10 

U.S. Treasury (1983) 

- 10.00 

20.00 

Total exports 



Houthakker and Magee (1969) 

-1.51 

n.a. 

Magee (1970) 

n.a. 

11.50 

Stern and Francis (1976) 

-1.41 

n.a. 

Goldstein and Khan (1978) 

-2.32 

6.60 

Gylfason (1978) 

n.a. 

2.40 

Geraci and Prewo (1980) 

n.a. 

12.20 


Sources: R.M. Stern and J. Francis, Price Elasticities in International Trade; An Annotated Bibliography 
(London: Macmillan for the Trade Policy Research Centre, 1976); U.S. Department of the Treasury, The Oper- 
ation and Effect of the Domestic International Sales Corporation Legislation: 1981 Annual Report (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: July 1983); and M. Goldstein and M. Khan, “Income and Price Effects in Foreign Trade,” in Hand- 
book of International Economics, Vol. II, eds., R.W. Jones and P.B. Kenen (Amsterdam: North-Holland, 1985). 

Notes: The price elasticities of demand for U.S. exports reported by Stern and Francis (1976) are “mean” es- 
timates compiled by the two authors from econometric studies by other investigators. The elasticities in U.S. 
Treasury (1983) are assumed values that are intended to represent “high” estimates of price elasticities of de- 
mand and supply for U.S. exports of manufactures. 


Table 6. U.S. Merchandise and Manufactures Trade, 1985-2002 

(Billions of U.S. dollars, Census basis) 


Year 

Total Goods ^ 

Manufactured Goods ^ 

Exports 

Imports 

Balance 

Exports 

Imports 

Balance 

1985 

218.8 

336.5 

-117.7 

168.0 

257.5 

-89.5 

1986 

227.2 

365.4 

-138.3 

179.8 

296.7 

-116.8 

1987 

254.1 

406.2 

-152.1 

199.9 

324.4 

- 124.6 

1988 

322.4 

441.0 

-118.5 

255.6 

361.4 

-105.7 

1989 

363.8 

473.2 

-109.4 

287.0 

379.4 

-92.4 

1990 

393.6 

495.3 

-101.7 

315.4 

388.8 

-73.5 

1991 

421.7 

488.5 

-66.7 

345.1 

392.4 

-47.3 

1992 

448.2 

532.7 

-84.5 

368.5 

434.3 

-65.9 

1993 

465.1 

580.7 

-115.6 

388.7 

479.9 

-91.2 

1994 

512.6 

663.3 

-150.6 

431.1 

557.3 

-126.3 

1995 

584.7 

743.4 

-158.7 

486.7 

629.7 

-143.0 

1996 

616.6 

783.0 

-166.4 

521.3 

653.9 

-132.6 

1997 

672.1 

568.2 





1998 

732.6 

619.4 





1999 

798.5 

675.1 





2000 

870.4 

735.9 






Sources: International Trade Administration, U.S. Department of Commerce, U.S. Foreign Trade Highlights, 
October 28, 1996; and Bureau of Economic Analysis, U.S. Department of Commerce, Commerce News: U.S. 
International Trade in Goods and Services, September 1996, November 20, 1996. 

Notes: All values for 1996 are extrapolated from reported values for the first nine months. Values of exports 
during 1997-2002 are projected, assuming an annual average growth rate of 9 percent. 

^Includes nonmonetary gold, military grant aid, special category shipments, trade between the U.S. Virgin 
Islands and foreign countries, and undocumented exports to Canada. Adjustments were also carryover. Import 
values are based on transaction prices whenever possible 

2 Manufactured goods include commodity sections 5-9 under SITC Rev. 3. Manufactures include undocu- 
mented exports to Canada, nonmonetary gold (excluding gold ore, scrap, and base bullion), and special cat- 
egory shipments. 

Gary C. Hufbauer is Reginald Jones Senior Fellow, Institute for International Eco- 
nomics, 11 Dupont Circle, Washington, D.C. 20036. Dean A. DeRosa is Principal 
Economist, ADR International, Ltd., 200 Park Avenue, Suite 202, Falls Church, Vir- 
ginia 22046. The analysis and conclusions are the work of the authors and do not 
reflect the views of their affdiated institutions. 
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Statement of John Porter, Tax Director, Financial Executives Institute 

Introduction 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 

The FEI Committee on Teixation is pieased to present its views on the Adminis- 
tration’s Budget proposais and their impact on the internationai competitiveness of 
U.S. businesses and workers. FEI is a professional association comprising 14,000 
senior financial executives from over 8,000 major companies throughout the United 
States. The Teix Committee represents the views of the senior tax officers from over 
30 of the nation’s largest corporations. 

The FEI thanks the House Ways & Means Committee for scheduling these hear- 
ings on the Administration’s budget proposals. We support a few of the proposals, 
for example, the extension of the tax credit for research. This provision should help 
improve the competitive position of U.S. companies. However, in many of the other 
tax proposals, the Administration replaced sound tax policy with some unwise reve- 
nue raisers. These latter proposals do nothing to achieve the objective of retaining 
U.S. jobs and making the U.S. economy stronger. For example, provisions are found 
in the Budget to extend Superfund taxes with no concomitant improvement of the 
cleanup programs, arbitrarily change the sourcing of income rules on export sales 
by U.S. based manufacturers, and restrict the ability of “dual capacity taxpayers” 
to take credit for certain taxes paid to foreign countries. 

Targeting publicly held U.S. multinationals doing business overseas for budget 
revenue raisers is unwise and the FEI urges that such proposals not be adopted by 
Congress. Businesses establish foreign operations to serve local overseas markets so 
they are able to compete more efficiently with foreign based competition. In addition 
to assisting with the growth of exports and consequently job creation in the U.S., 
investments abroad help the U.S. balance of payments. The long-standing creditabil- 
ity of foreign income taxes is intended to alleviate the double taxation of foreign in- 
come. Replacing such credisult in double taxation and greatly increase the costs of 
doing business overseas, which will place U.S. multinationals at a competitive dis- 
advantage versus foreign based companies. 

U.S. jobs and the economy overall would be best served by Congress working with 
the Administration to do all it can to make the U.S. tax code more friendly; a posi- 
tion already afforded our international competitors by their home country govern- 
ments. The budget should be written with the goal of reintegrating sound teix policy 
into decisions about the revenue needs of the government. Provisions that merely 
increase business taxes by eliminating legitimate business deductions should be 
avoided. Ordinary and necessary business expenses are integral to our current in- 
come based system, and needless elimination of them will only distort that system. 
Higher business taxes impact all Americans, directly or indirectly. It should be kept 
in mind that millions of ordinary Americans are shareholders, through their retire- 
ment plans, of corporate America and that proposals that decrease the competitive- 
ness of U.S. business harm those persons both as shareholders and employees. 

Effective Dates 

The FEI would like to voice its view that it is bad tax policy to add significant 
tax burdens on business in a retroactive manner. Businesses should be able to rely 
on the tax rules in place when making economic decisions, and expect that those 
rules will not change while their investments are still ongoing. It seems plainly un- 
fair to encourage businesses to make economic decisions based on a certain set of 
rules, but then change those rules midstream after the taxpayer has made signifi- 
cant investments in reliance thereon. Thus, whenever possible, we call on Congress 
to assure that significant tax changes do not have retroactive application. To do oth- 
erwise can have a chilling effect on business investments which could be adversely 
impacted by rumored tax changes. 

Provisions that Should not Be Adopted 

Sound and paramount when deciding on taxation of business — not mere revenue 
needs. In this light, the FEI offers the following comments on certain specific tax 
increase proposals set forth in the Administration’s budget: 
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Repeal oe Code Section 863(b) 

When products manufactured in the U.S. are sold abroad, Code Sec. 863(b) en- 
ables the U.S. manufacturer to treat half of the income derived from those sales as 
foreign source income, as long as title passes outside the U.S. Since title on export 
sales to unrelated parties often passes at the point of origin, this provision is more 
often applied to export sales to foreign affiliates. 

The Administration proposes to repeal Sec. 863(b) because it allegedly gives multi- 
national corporations a competitive advantage over U.S. exporters that conduct all 
of their business activities in the U.S. It also believes that replacing Sec. 863(b) with 
an allocation based on actual economic activity will raise $6.6 billion over five years. 
This proposal is nonsensical. 

First, to compete effectively in overseas markets, most U.S. manufacturers find 
that they must have operations in those foreign markets to sell and service their 
products. Many find it necessary to manufacture products specially designed for a 
foreign market in the country of sale, importing vital components of that product 
from the U.S. wherever feasible. Thus, the supposed competitive advantage over a 
U.S. exporter with no foreign assets or employees is a myth. There are many situa- 
tions in which a U.S. manufacturer with no foreign activities simply cannot compete 
effectively in foreign markets. 

Second, except in the very short term, this proposal could reduce the Treasury’s 
revenues rather than increase them. This is because the multinational corporations, 
against which this proposal is directed, may have a choice. Instead of exporting 
their products from the U.S., they may lie able to manufacture them abroacl to the 
extent of excess capacity in foreign plants. If even a small percentage of position 
to make such a switch, the proposal will fail to achieve the desired result and taxes 
on manufacturing profits and manufacturing wages will go to foreign treasuries, in- 
stead of to the U.S. Amazingly, the Administration seems to encourage this result 
by calling for an allocation based on “actual economic activity,” which would cause 
a behavioral response to increase economic activity in foreign jurisdictions that 
could result in more foreign jobs, investment, and profits. 

At present, the U.S. has too few tax incentives for exporters, especially compared 
to foreign countries with VAT regimes. The U.S. should be stimulating the expan- 
sion of exports. Given our continuing trade deficit, it would be unwise to remove 
a tax incentive for multinational corporations to continue making GATT legal export 
sales from the United States. Ironically, this proposal could result in multinationals 
using existing foreign manufacturing operations instead of U.S. based operations to 
produce export products. We encourage Congress not to adopt it. 

Limiting Use of “Hybrid” Entities 

It is troubling that the Administration (i.e.. Treasury) feels compelled to request 
congressional authority to issue potentially sweeping legislative regulations after 
non-specific teix guidance has been given, if Treasury has specific issues to address, 
it should do so through specific legislative proposals. This would permit normal con- 
gressional consideration, including hearings on such proposals. 

One such proposal would limit the ability of certain foreign and U.S. persons to 
enter into transactions that utilize so-called “hybrid entities,” which are entities 
that are treated as corporations in one jurisdiction, but, as branches or partnerships 
in another jurisdiction. Although most hybrid transactions do not attempt to gen- 
erate tcix results that are “inconsistent with the purposes of U.S. teix law,” the Ad- 
ministration feels that there are enough taxpayers taking unfair advantage of the 
current rules thatxtend the earlier government issued tax guidance (Notices 98-5 
and 98-11) on this subject. 

U.S. multinationals compete in an environment wherein foreign competitors use 
tax planning techniques to reduce foreign taxes without incurring home country tax. 
The use of “hybrid entities” allows U.S. multinationals to compete on a level playing 
field and promotes additional U.S. exports. The use of hybrids is consistent with the 
initial balance between competitiveness and export neutrality that was intended by 
Congress in enacting the “Subpart F” rules. Although Congress specifically enacted 
a branch rule for foreign base company sales under Code Sec. 954(d)(3), similar 
rules were not enacted for foreign personal holding company income. If enacted, 
these proposals would represent an unwarranted extension of legislative authority 
by Congress to the Executive Branch to impose new rules by regulation without 
Congressional debate. 

Notices 98-5 and 98-11 have a chilling effect on the ability of U.S. companies to 
structure their foreign operations consistent with the commercial objective to region- 
alize businesses. They also adversely impact companies’ abilities to effectively re- 
duce their overall costs by reducing local taxes in their overseas operations. The No- 
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tices are drafted so broadly and so vaguely that they confuse U.S. taxpayers and 
their advisors, and introduce a compelling need to seek clarification as to whether 
taxpayers can continue to rely on the simple “check-the-box” regulations issued just 
last year. All these effects are exacerbated by the Notices’ immediate effective dates. 

The world has changed dramatically since enactment of the Subpart F rules in 
1962. We feel that it would be more appropriate for Congress to request a study 
regarding the trade and teix policy issues associated with Notices 98-6 and 98-11. 
In this regard, a moratorium on further regulatory action by Treasury should be im- 
posed until enactment of specific legislative proposals resulting 

Foreign Built-In Losses 

Another proposal would require the Treasury to issue regulations to prevent tax- 
payers from “importing built-in losses incurred outside U.S. taxing jurisdictions to 
offset income or gain that would otherwise be subject to U.S. tax.” The administra- 
tion argues that although there are rules in the Code that limit a U.S. taxpayer’s 
ability to avoid paying U.S. tax on built-in gain (e.g., Code Secs. 367(a), 864(c)(7), 
and 877), similar rules do not exist that prevent built-in losses from being used to 
shelter income otherwise subject to U.S. tax and, as a result, taxpayers are avoiding 
Subpart F income inclusions or capital gains tax. We believe that this directive, 
which is written extremely broadly, is unnecessary due to the existence of rules al- 
ready available in the Code, e.g., the anti-abuse provisions of Code Secs. 269, 382, 
446(b), and 482. Both this proposal, and the one immediately above regarding the 
use of hybrid entities, would severely impact the ability of U.S. multinationals to 
compete on an equal footing against foreign-based companies. 

Foreign Oil and Gas Income 

The President’s budget proposal dealing with foreign oil and gas income moves 
in the direction of limiting use of the foreign tax credit on foreign oil and gas in- 
come. This selective attack on a single industry’s utilization of the foreign tax credit 
is not justified. U.S. based oil companies are already at a competitive disadvantage 
under current law since most of their foreign based competition pay little or no 
home country tax on foreign oil and gas income. Perversely, this proposal cedes an 
advantage to overseas competitors by subjecting foreign oil and gas income to U.S. 
double tcixation, which will severely hinder U.S. oil companies in the global oil and 
gas exploration, production, refining and marketing arena. 

Superfund Taxes 

The three taxes that fund Superfund (corporate environmental tax, petroleum ex- 
cise tax, and chemical feed stock tax) all expired on December 3 would reinstate the 
two excise taxes at their previous levels for the period after the date of enactment 
through September 30, 2008. The corporate environmental tax would be reinstated 
at its previous level for taxable years beginning after December 31, 1997 and before 
January 1, 2009. In addition, the funding cap for the Oil Spill Teix would be in- 
creased from the current $1 Billion amount, to a much higher level of $5 Billion. 

These taxes, which were previously dedicated to Superfund, would instead be used 
to generate revenue to balance the budget. This use of teixes historically dedicated 
to funding specific programs for deficit reduction purposes should be rejected. The 
decision whether to re-impose these taxes dedicated to financing Superfund should 
instead be made as part of a comprehensive examination of reforming the entire 
Superfund program. 


Payments to 80/20 Companies 

Currently, a portion of interest or dividends paid by a domestic corporation to a 
foreign entity may be exempt from U.S. withholding teix provided the payor corpora- 
tion is a so-called “80/20 Company,” i.e., at least eighty percent of its gross income 
for the preceding three years is foreign source income attributable to the active con- 
duct of a foreign trade or business. The Administration believes that the testing pe- 
riod is subject to manipulation and allows certain companies to improperly avoid 
U.S. withholding tax on certain distributions attributable to a U.S. subsidiary’s U.S. 
source earnings. As a result, it proposes to arbitrarily change the 80/20 rules by ap- 
plying the test on a group-wide (as opposed to individual company) basis. However, 
there is little evidence that these rules have been manipulated on a broad scale in 
the past and we do not believe such a drastic change is needed at this time. 
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Modifying the Substantial Understatement Penalty 

The Administration proposed to make any tax deficiency greater than $10 million 
“substantial” for purpose of the penalty, rather than applying the existing test that 
such tax deficiency must exceed 10% of the taxpayer’s liability for the year. While 
to the individual taxpayer or even a privately-held company, $10 million may be a 
substantial amount of money — to a publicly-held multinational company, in fact, it 
may not be “substantial.” Furthermore, a 90% accurate return, given the agreed- 
upon complexities and ambiguities contained in our existing Internal Revenue Code, 
should be deemed substantial compliance, with only additional taxes and interest 
due and owing. There is no policy justification to apply a penalty to publicly-held 
multinational companies which are required to deal with much greater complexities 
than are all other taxpayers. 

The difficulty in this area is illustrated by the fact that the Secretary of the 
Treasury has yet to comply with Code Sec. 6662(d)(2)(D), which requires 
thepositions being taken for which the Secretary believes there is not substantial 
authority and which would affect a significant number of taxpayers. The list is to 
be revised not less frequently than annually. Taxpayers still await the Secretary’s 
first list. 


Increased Penalties for Failure To File Returns 

The Administration also proposed to increase penalties for failure to file informa- 
tion returns, including all standard 1099 forms. IRS statistics bear out the fact that 
compliance levels for such returns are already extremely high. Any failures to file 
on a timely basis generally are due to the late reporting of year-end information or 
to other unavoidable problems. Under these circumstances, an increase in the pen- 
alty for failure to timely file returns would be unfair and would fail to recognize 
the substantial compliance efforts already made by American business. 

Limiting Mark-to-Market Accounting 

Certain trade receivables would no longer be eligible for treatment under the 
mark-to-market accounting rules. Under those rules, certain taxpayers who pur- 
chase and sell their own trade receivables are exempt from the mark-to-market 
method of accounting unless they elect to be included. If they do, those taxpayers 
can currently write-off certain non-interest bearing receivables, and account, note, 
and trade receivables unrelated to the active business of a security dealer. There 
appear to be no tax policy reasons for prohibiting teixpayers from accelerating their 
bad debt deductions for these trade receivables, only government revenue consider- 
ations. 


Repealing Lower of Cost or Market Inventory Method 

Certain taxpayers can currently determine their inventory values by applying the 
lower of cost or market method, or by writing down the cost of goods that are not 
salable at normal prices, or not usable because of damage or other causes. The Ad- 
ministration is proposing to repeal these options and force taxpayers to recognize 
income from changing their method of writing down unusable or non-salable goods 
somehow “understates taxable income.” We strongly disagree with this unwarranted 
proposal. In addition, we believe that in the least, the lower of cost or market meth- 
od should continue to be permissible when used for financial accounting purposes, 
to avoid the complexity of maintaining separate inventory accounting systems. 

Modification of the Corporate-Owned Life Insurance (“COLI”) Rules 

The Administration proposes to substantially change the taxation of business- 
owned life insurance by disallowing a pro-rata portion of a business’ general deduc- 
tion for interest expense. Moreover, the Administration has proposed retroactive ap- 
plication of the new teix to existing life insurance contracts. This proposal should 
not be adopted. 

Life insurance has long been used by businesses to protect against financial loss 
caused by the death of key employees and to finance the soaring cost of employee 
benefits, especially post-retirement health benefits. Life insurance provides a secure 
and stable source of financing for such employee benefits, and it is particularly well 
suited to this purpose because its long-term nature matches the correspondingly 
long-term nature of the liabilities. The Administration’s proposal would have a dev- 
astating effect on employee benefit programs and key-person protection by effec- 
tively taxing life insurance contracts out of existence. Businesses should not be dis- 
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couraged from providing employee health benefits or from seeking to protect them- 
selves from key-person losses. 

Moreover, the Administration’s proposal would apply retroactively to existing life 
insurance contracts that were purchased by businesses in good faith, based on exist- 
ing law. There can be no question of abuse: business use of life insurance is well 
known and the teixation of insurance contracts has been settled for many years. In 
addition. Congress has reviewed the taxation of business-owned life insurance in 
each of the last two yearrved the existing taxation of business-owned life insurance 
on the lives of employees. The Administration’s proposal represents the worst kind 
of retroactive tax — it would not only cause the termination of most or all existing 
contracts, but, would also have the effect of taxing past earnings under those con- 
tracts. 


Deferral of OID on Convertible Debt 

The Administration has included a number of past proposals aimed at financial 
instruments and the capital markets, which were fully rejected during the last ses- 
sion of Congress. These reintroduced proposals should again be rejected out of hand. 
One proposal would defer deductions by corporate issuers for interest accrued on 
convertible debt instruments with original issue discount (“OID”) until interest is 
paid in cash. The proposal would completely deny the corporation an interest deduc- 
tion unless the investors are paid in cash (e.g., no deduction would be allowed if 
the investors convert their bonds into stock). Investors in such instruments would 
still be required to pay income tax currently on the accrued interest. In effect, the 
proposal defers or denies an interest deduction to the issuer, while requiring the 
holder to pay tax on the interest currently. 

The FEI opposes this proposal because it is contrary to sound tax policy and sym- 
metry that matches accrual of interest income by holders of OID instruments with 
the ability of issuers to deduct accrued interest. There is no justifiable reason for 
treating the securities as debt for one side of the transaction and as equity for the 
other side. There is also no reason, economic or otherwise, to distinguish a settle- 
ment in cash from a settlement in stock. 

Moreover, the instruments in question are truly debt rather than equity. Recent 
statistics show that over 70 percent of all zero-coupon convertible debt instruments 
were retired with cash, while only 30 percent of these instruments were convertible 
to common stock. Re-characterizing these instruments as equncorrect and will put 
American companies at a distinct disadvantage to their foreign competitors, who are 
not bound by such restrictions. These hybrid instruments and convertible OID bond 
instruments have allowed many U.S. companies to raise tens of billions of dollars 
of investment capital used to stimulate the economy. Introducing this imbalance and 
complexity into the tax code will discourage the use of such instruments, limit cap- 
ital raising options, and increase borrowing costs for corporations. 

Eliminating the “DRD” for Certain Preferred Stock 

Another proposal would deny the dividend received deduction (“DRD”) for certain 
types of preferred stock, which the Administration believes are more like debt than 
equity. Although concerned that dividend payments from such preferred stock more 
closely resembles interest payments than dividends, the proposal does not simulta- 
neously propose to allow issuers of such securities to take interest expense deduc- 
tions on such payments. Again, the Administration violates sound tax policy and, 
in this proposal, would deny these instruments the tax benefits of both equity and 
debt. 

The FEI opposes this proposal as not being in the best interests of either tax or 
public policy. Currently, the U.S. is the only major western industrialized nation 
that subjects corporate income to multiple levels of teixation. Over the years, the 
DRD has been decreased from 100% for dividends received by corporations that own 
over 80 percent of other corporations, to the current 70% for less than 20 percent 
owned corporations. As a result, corporate earnings have become subject to multiple 
levels of tcixation, thus driving up the cost of doing business in the U.S. To further 
decrease the DRD would be another move in the wrong direction. 

Pro Rata Disallowance 

The FEI strongly opposes the Administration’s proposal to extend the pro rata dis- 
allowance of tax-exempt interest expense to all corporations. By reducing corporate 
demand for tcix-exempts,he financing costs of state and local governments. The ap- 
plication of the pro rata rule on an affiliated company basis penalizes companies 
that hold tax-exempt bonds to satisfy state consumer protection statutes, such as 
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state money transmitter laws, but happen to be affiliated with other businesses that 
have interest expense totally unrelated to the holding of the tax-exempt bonds. 
These corporate investors, holding principally long-term bonds, are critical to the 
stable financing of America’s cities and states. Treasury currently has the authority 
to prevent any abuse in this area by showing that borrowed funds were used to 
carry tax-exempt securities; this more targeted approach provides appropriate pro- 
tection without disrupting the public securities market. 

Secondly, corporations often invest some operating funds in tax-exempt bonds for 
cash management reasons. No evidence exists that these corporations are engaged 
in improper interest-rate arbitrage. Not only are there no teix-motivated abuses in 
this area which merit increasing the borrowing costs of state and local governments, 
these investors help support an active and liquid short-term municipal bond market 
vital to states and localities. Again, the result of the Administration’s proposal 
would be to reduce demand for tax-exempt bonds and drive up costs for state and 
local governments. This is something that Congress should not do when it is looking 
to these very same state and local governments to do more. 

Positive Tax Proposals 

As stated above, certain of the Administration’s teix proposals will have a positive 
impact on the economy. For example: 

Extension of Research Tax Credit 

The proposal to extend the research tax credit is to be applauded. The credit, 
which applies to amounts of qualified research in excess of a company’s base 
amount, has served to promote research that otherwise may never have occurred. 
The buildup of “knowledge capital” is absolutely essential to enhance the competi- 
tive position of the U.S. in international markets — especially in what some refer to 
as the Information Age. Encouraging private sector research work through a tcix 
credit has the decided advantage of keeping the government out of the business of 
picking specific winners or losers in providing direct research incentives. The FEI 
recommends that Congress work together with the Administration to extend the re- 
search tax credit on a permanent basis. 

Accelerating Effective Date of 10/50 Company Change 

Another proposal would accelerate the effective date of a tax change made in the 
1997 Tax Relief Act affecting foreign joint ventures owned between ten and fifty per- 
cent by U.S. parents (so-called “10/50 Companies”). This change will allow 10/50 
Companies to be treated just like controlled foreign corporations by allowing “look- 
through” treatment for foreign teix credit purposes for dividends from such joint ven- 
tures. The 1997 Act, however, did not make the change effective for such dividends 
unless they were received after the year 2003 and, even then, required two sets of 
rules to apply for dividends from earnings and profits (“E&P”) generated before the 
year 2003, and dividends from E&P accumulated after the year 2002. The Adminis- 
tration’s proposal will, instead, apply the look-through rules to all dividends re- 
ceived in tcix years after 1997, no matter when the E&P constituting the makeup 
of the dividend was accumulated. 

This change will result in a tremendous reduction in complexity and compliance 
burdens for U.S. multinationals doing business overseas through foreign joint ven- 
tures. It will also reduce the competitive bias against U.S. participation in such ven- 
tures by placing U.S. companies on a much more level playing field from a corporate 
tax standpoint. This proposal epitomizes the favored policy goal of simplicity in the 
tax laws, and will go a long way toward helping the U.S. economy by strengthening 
the competitive position of U.S. based multinationals. 

Netting of Underpayments and Overpayments 

The proposal to requiyments and underpayments for purposes of calculating inter- 
est (commonly referred to as “global interest netting”) is a large step forward to- 
wards fairness and equity. A new interest rate would be added to Code Sec. 6621 
that equalizes interest in cases of overlapping periods of mutual indebtedness for 
tax periods not barred by an expiring statute of limitations. In other words, no in- 
terest would accrue on a deficiency to the extent that a taxpayer is owed a refund 
in the same amount, during periods that both are outstanding. We suggest that this 
change be made to apply to all open tax years, consistent with Congress’ long-stated 
position on this issue. 
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Conclusion 

The FEI urges Congress not to adopt the revenue raising provisions identified 
above when formulating its own budget proposals. They are based on unsound tax 
policy. Congress, in considering the Administration’s budget, should elevate sound 
and justifiable tax policy over mere revenue needs. Revenue can be generated con- 
sistent with sound tax policy, and that is the approach that should be followed as 
the budget process moves forward. 

The Administration’s proposals would add complexity in direct contrast to the Ad- 
ministration’s stated need to simplify the tax law in order to assist the Internal Rev- 
enue Service in more effectively filling its role as the nation’s tax collector. 


Statement of Michael W. Yackira, President, FPL Energy, Inc. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, my name is Michael W. Yackira, 
and I am the President of FPL Energy, Inc. I thank you for the opportunity to sub- 
mit this statement on behalf of my company on the importance of extending the 
wind energy production tax credit (PTC) for an additional five years. 

FPL Energy, an affiliate of Florida Power & Light Company and subsidiary of 
FPL Group, Inc., has interests in over 700 megawatts of operating wind power fa- 
cilities located in California and Northern Ireland. This makes FPL Energy the larg- 
est owner/producer of wind generated electric energy in the United States. FPL En- 
ergy also has interests in more than 375 megawatts of utility scale wind power gen- 
eration facilities under construction or development in Iowa, Minnesota, Texas, Or- 
egon, and California. We are committed to clean energy sources and believe that, 
among renewable energy technologies, wind energy has the greatest future potential 
to economically satisfy large scale demand across the largest geographic regions in 
the United States. 

I want to commend Representatives Bill Thomas and Bob Matsui, and all of the 
cosponsors of H.R. 1401, and Senators Charles Grassley and Kent Conrad, and all 
of the cosponsors of S. 1459, for their leadership in supporting legislation to extend 
the wind energy PTC until the year 2004. I also want to commend President Clinton 
for including, and funding, a five-year extension of the wind energy PTC in the Ad- 
ministration’s FY 1999 Budget. 

I hope the Congress will take swift action to extend the wind energy PTC by en- 
acting the provisions of H.R. 1401 — S. 1459 before the end of the second session. 

I. Background of the Wind Energy PTC 

The wind energy PTC, enacted as part of the Energy Policy Act of 1992, provides 
an inflation-adjusted 1.6 cents/kilowatt-hour credit for electricity produced with 
wind equipment for the first ten years of a project’s life. The credit is available only 
if the wind energy equipment is located in the United States and electricity is gen- 
erated and sold. The credit applies to electricity produced by a qualified wind energy 
facility placed in service after December 3, 1993, and before July 1, 1999. The credit 
is set to expire on July 1, 1999. 

II. Why do we Need a Wind Energy PTC? 

A. The wind energy PTC supports wind energy development and production. 

The credit assists wind-generated energy in competing with fossil fuel-generated 
power. In the 1980s, electricity generated with wind could cost as much as 25 cents/ 
kilowatt-hour. Since that time, the efficiency of wind energy production has in- 
creased by over 80% to the current cost of 4.5 cents/kilowatt hour. The 1.5 cent/kilo- 
watt-hour credit enables the industry to compete with other generating sources 
being sold at 3 cents/kilowatt-hour. The extension of the credit will enable the in- 
dustry to continue to develop and improve its technology so it will be able to fully 
stand on its own in only a few short years. Indeed, experts predict the cost of wind 
equipment alone can be reduced by another 40% from current levels. This is exactly 
what Congress envisioned when it enacted the wind energy PTC, the development 
and improvement of wind energy technology. 

B. Wind power will play an important role in a deregulated electrical market. 

The electrical generation market is going through radical changes as a result of 
efforts to restructure the industry at both the Federal and State levels. If the wind 
energy PTC is extended, renewable energies such as wind power are certain to play 
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an important role in a deregulated electrical generation market. Wind power alone 
has the potential to generate power to as many as 10 million homes by the end of 
the next decade. Extending the credit will help the wind energy industry secure its 
position in the deregulated marketplace as a fully competitive, renewable source of 
electricity. 

C. Wind power contributes to the reduction of greenhouse emissions. 

Wind-generated electricity is an environmentally-friendly form of renewable en- 
ergy that produces no greenhouse gas emissions. “Clean” energy sources such as 
wind power are particularly helpful in reducing greenhouse gas emissions. The re- 
duction of greenhouse gas emissions in the United States will necessitate the pro- 
motion of clean, environmentally-friendly sources of renewable energy such as wind 
energy. The extension of the wind energy PTC will assure the continued availability 
of wind power as a clean, renewable energy source. 


D. Wind power has significant economic growth potential. 

1. Domestic. — Wind energy has the potential to play a meaningful role in meeting 
the growing electricity demand in the United States. As stated above, with the ap- 
propriate commitment of resources to wind energy projects, wind power could gen- 
erate power to as many as 10 million homes by the end of the next decade. There 
currently are a number of wind power projects operating across the county. These 
projects are currently generating 1,761 megawatts of wind power in the following 
states: New York, Minnesota, Iowa, Texas, California, Hawaii and Vermont. 

There also are a number of new wind projects currently under development in the 
United States. These new projects will generate 670 megawatts of wind power in 
the following states: Texas, Colorado, Minnesota, Iowa, Wyoming and California. 

The domestic wind energy market has great potential for future growth because, 
as the sophistication of wind energy technology continues to improve, new geo- 
graphic regions in the United States become suitable for wind energy production. 
The top twenty states for future wind energy potential include: 


1. North Dakota 

2. Texas 

3. Kansas 

4. South Dakota 

5. Montana 

6. Nebraska 

7. Wyoming 


8. Oklahoma 

9. Minnesota 

10. Iowa 

11. Colorado 

12. New Mexico 

13. Idaho 

14. Michigan 


15. New York 

16. Illinois 

17. California 

18. Wisconsin 

19. Maine 

20. Missouri ^ 


2. International. — The global wind energy market has been growing at a remark- 
able rate over the last several years and is the world’s fastest growing energy tech- 
nology. The growth of the market offers significant export opportunities for United 
States wind turbine and component manufacturers. The World Energy Council has 
estimated that new wind capacity worldwide will amount to $150 to $400 billion 
worth of new business over the next twenty years. Experts estimate that as many 
as 157,000 new jobs could be created if United States wind energy equipment manu- 
facturers are able to capture just 25% of the global wind equipment market over 
the next ten years. Only by supporting its domestic wind energy production through 
the extension of the wind energy PTC can the United States hope to develop the 
technology and capability to effectively compete in this rapidly growing inter- 
national market. 


E. The immediate extension of the wind energy PTC is critical. 

Since the wind energy PTC is a production credit available only for energy actu- 
ally produced from new facilities, the credit is inextricably tied to the financing and 
development of new facilities. The financing and permitting requirements for a new 
wind facility often require up to two to three or more years of lead time. With the 
credit due to expire in less than a year and a half (July 1999), wind energy devel- 
opers and investors are concerned about the cost impact of halting and restarting 
new wind development. Moreover, if the credit is not extended this year, it is ex- 
tremely unlikely Congress will be able to address an extension of the wind energy 
PTC before its expiration in 1999. The immediate extension of the wind energy PTC 
is therefore critical to the continued development of the wind energy market. 


^ Source: An Assessment of the Available Windy Land Area and Wind Energy Potential in the 
Contiguous United States, Pacific Northwest Laboratory, 1991. 
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III. Conclusion 

Extending the wind energy PTC for an additional five years is critical for a num- 
ber of reasons. The credit enables wind-generated energy to compete with fossil fuel- 
generated power, thus promoting the development of an industry that has the po- 
tential to meet the electricity demands of millions of homes across the United 
States. If the wind energy PTC is extended, wind energy is certain to be an impor- 
tant form of renewable energy in a deregulated electrical market, and also is an 
environmentally-friendly energy source that could aid in the reduction of greenhouse 
gas emissions. The economic opportunities of the wind energy market are signifi- 
cant, both domestically and internationally. As such, I recommend that Congress act 
quickly to extend the wind energy PTC until the year 2004 so that the industry can 
continue to develop this important renewable energy resource. 


Statement of Hybrid Braneh Coalition i 

Overview 

The Hybrid Branch Coalition (the “Coalition”) is composed of U.S. companies rep- 
resenting a broad cross-section of industries that are competing in the global mar- 
ketplace. The Coalition opposes the proposal in the President’s budget that would 
grant Treasury broad regulatory authority to “address tax avoidance through the 
use of hybrids.” To a large extent, the President’s proposal requests from Congress 
the legal authority needed to issue regulations implementing two notices issued by 
the IRS, one in December of 1997 and the other in January of 1998. In addition, 
the proposal would give the IRS legislative authority to issue regulations well be- 
yond the scope of the two notices. 

The two notices describe in very general terms the content of regulations that the 
IRS plans to issue, and contain a few examples illustrating the intended application 
of those regulations. The notices provide that the regulations are intended to apply 
to certain transactions retroactively to the date the notices were issued. The Coali- 
tion strongly believes that the IRS has no current authority to issue these retro- 
active regulations, and opposes any request for legislation that would allow retro- 
active effect. 

More fundamentally, however, the Coalition believes that the regulations de- 
scribed in the notices would be misguided and out of step with traditional and long- 
standing U.S. tcix principles. The regulations would also inhibit a wide range of le- 
gitimate business transactions in which the only perceived abuse is a reduction of 
foreign teixes, a result that U.S. teix policy has historically favored. The Coalition 
therefore opposes any grant of regulatory authority along the lines proposed. In- 
stead, Congress should enact legislation codifying the current rules. 

Introduction 

In Notice 98-11 and Notice 98-5, the Internal Revenue Service and the Treasury 
Department announced their intention to issue retroactive regulations that would 
reverse long-standing fundamental principles underlying the U.S. taxation of inter- 
national transactions. These notices are nothing less than an attempt to add new 
provisions to the Internal Revenue Code — a task that is not within the regulatory 
purview of either agency. According to the notices, the regulations will seek to de- 
fine “appropriate tax results” when transactions involve a hybrid entity (an entity 
classified in one jurisdiction as a corporation and in another as a partnership or 
branch) or a hybrid security (an instrument treated as debt in one jurisdiction and 
as equity in another). 

Following the issuance of the notices, the executive branch sought statutory au- 
thority to support its retroactive initiatives. The Administration’s fiscal 1999 Budget 
Proposal asks Congress to give the IRS regulatory authority to determine unilater- 
ally the “appropriate tax results with respect to hybrid transactions.” 

This standard is far too vague to be worthy of Congressional endorsement. In its 
analysis of the President’s request for regulatory authority in this area prepared the 
in conjunction with this hearing, the Joint Committee on Taxation (“JCT”) stated 
that a broad grant of regulatory authority to specify the tax consequences of hybrid 


^This testimony was prepared by Arthur Andersen on behalf of the Hybrid Branch Coalition. 
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transactions may not be appropriate.^ Furthermore, said the JCT, broad regulatory 
authority without specific parameters could severely impact transactions entered 
into in the ordinary course of business operations. We agree with both conclusions. 

The regulations described by the notices, if promulgated, would drastically depart 
from long-accepted principles underlying the U.S. taxation of taxpayers operating 
overseas. Notice 98-11 seeks to impose current U.S. tax on transactions where the 
benefit derived by the taxpayer is the reduction of its foreign tax liability — a policy 
previously encouraged by Treasury because the resulting reduced foreign tax credit 
increases the ultimate U.S. tax. This result would be reached hy giving tax effect 
to payments between branches or divisions of a single taxpayer, an approach that 
until now has been almost unheard of in U.S. tax policy. Notice 98-5 seeks to im- 
pose a nebulous “economic return” prerequisite for claiming foreign tax credits, al- 
though one searches the Code in vain for any such requirement. 

One of the responsibilities of the IRS and Treasury is to provide guidance to U.S. 
taxpayers. These notices provide no guidance. Rather, they undermine previously 
settled guidance and introduce substantial and needless uncertainty into inter- 
national taxation. If the government is concerned about abusive transactions, there 
are a number of anti-abuse rules already in the Code that have so far provided 
ample ammunition to attack such arrangements. If Congress believes additional 
anti-abuse provisions are needed, they should be carefully and narrowly drafted to 
clearly distinguish the targeted abuse from normal business transactions. The pro- 
posed rules are extremely vague and go farther than anti-abuse; they upset the bal- 
ance, stability, and certainty in tax matters that U.S. companies must have to re- 
main competitive in the global marketplace. 

In this testimony, we will review the genesis of the notices — the so-called “check- 
the-box” regulations that facilitated the use of hybrids in the international setting. 
We will show that the Treasury adopted these regulations only after careful 
thought, taxpayer input, and full consideration of the U.S. teix policy concerns that 
the regulations might raise. We will then describe how the notices not only reverse 
substantial portions of Treasury’s own “check the box” regulation but also fun- 
damentally alter bedrock assumptions on which the U.S. international tax regime 
rests. 


The Long History of Hybrids 

Hybrids are not new to U.S. tax law. Regulations issued in 1960 established a 
four-factor test for determining whether an entity is a partnership or a corporation 
for U.S. tax purposes; these factors were drawn from a 1954 decision of the Court 
of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit.® The long-standing position of the IRS was (and 
is) that the classification of a foreign entity as a corporation, partnership, or branch 
must be determined under U.S. tax principles, not under foreign law. 

The application of these principles is illustrated in a 1977 revenue ruling. Rev. 
Rul. 77-214 examined the treatment of a German Gesellschaft mit beschrankte 
Haftung (“GmbH”), a business entity that is governed by flexible provisions of Ger- 
man law. The ruling examined the legal relationships established by the corporate 
charter of the GmbH at issue and concluded that the entity was a corporation for 
U.S. tax purposes because it met the regulatory tests for corporate status. 

The clear implication of the ruling is that tbe GmbH would have been a partner- 
ship for U.S. purposes had it failed those tests, even though its status as a corpora- 
tion (Gesellschaft) under German law would be unchanged. (Rev. Rul. 93-4® subse- 
quently modified the application of the four-factor test in this situation, but left un- 
changed the general premise that the GmbH could be either a corporation or a part- 
nership for U.S. tax purposes.) 

Many private letter rulings issued during the years before 1995 confirm that for- 
eign hybrids were possible and even common. Authority also existed to support the 
proposition that a single-owner entity could be disregarded for tax purposes under 
the four-factor test.® 


2 Joint Committee on Taxation, Description of Revenue Provisions Contained in the Presi- 
dent’s Fiscal Year 1999 Budget Proposal, JCS-4-98, February 24, 1998, at 197. 

3 United States v. Rintner, 216 F.2d 418 (9th Cir. 1954). 

-i 1977-1 C.B. 408. 

5 1993-1 C.B. 225. 

®LTR 8533003 (GCM 39395) and LTR 8737100. See also Lombard Trustees, Ltd. v. Commis- 
sioner, 136 F.2d 22 (9th Cir. 1943) and Hynes v. Commissioner, 74 T.C. 1266, 1279-81 (1980). 
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Check-the-Box: Tax Simplification, Not Tax Avoidance 

As the corporate and partnership laws of the various U.S. states and of foreign 
countries evolved, the four-factor test grew less and less relevant. Partnerships and 
other unincorporated organizations were allowed to have characteristics tradition- 
ally associated only with corporations (for example, limited liability). For these rea- 
sons, Treasury ultimately concluded that an elective regime would add certainty to 
entity classifications and eliminate the need for artificial provisions in organiza- 
tional documents that bore little relevance to the purpose of the four-factor test as 
it was originally conceived. 

The genesis of the check-the-box regulations was Notice 95-14, which was issued 
on March 29, 1996. This notice invited public comments on hybrid transactions, an 
early indication that the government was fully aware of the potential effects of hy- 
brids on U.S. tax. The notice explained that new entity classification regulations 
were being considered because of the continuing erosion of non-tax, legal distinc- 
tions between partnerships and corporations. 

After review and consideration of the public comments submitted in response to 
this request, the IRS and Treasury issued a notice of proposed rulemaking on May 
13, 1996. The proposed regulations adopted an elective entity classification regime 
in both the domestic and international context. Certain entities, both foreign and 
domestic, were deemed to be per se corporations; these were entities that in the gov- 
ernment’s view could never have qualified as partnerships or branches under the 
four-factor test. All other entities were eligible to elect their U.S. teix classification. 

The IRS made a second request for public comments on the proposed regulations. 
After considering the comments received, both in writing and at a public hearing. 
Treasury issued final entity classification regulations on December 17, 1996, estab- 
lishing the new simplified regime for classifying both foreign and domestic entities. 

It is clear from all of these pronouncements that Treasury and the IRS were 
aware that the new regulations would facilitate the creation of hybrid entities. After 
thoughtful consideration of the issues raised by hybrids in the international context, 
the final regulations allowed taxpayers to choose hybrid treatment for any eligible 
entity. The preamble to the final regulations noted that “future monitoring of part- 
nerships” might be appropriate, but otherwise was silent on hybrids. 

There is a good reason why the check-the-box regulations did not create special 
rules for hybrid entities in the foreign context. Both the entity classification rules 
and the anti-deferral rules were highly complex prior to the issuance of the regula- 
tions. Addressing hybrid issues would have significantly increased complexity in 
both areas without a commensurate benefit to the government. Simplification was 
felt to be the more desirable goal. Congressional efforts to simplify the anti-deferral 
provisions have continued with the repeal of the tax on excess passive assets held 
offshore and the elimination of the overlap between the passive foreign investment 
company rules and the controlled foreign corporation rules. 

In contrast, the notices and the legislation requested in the budget proposal would 
add tremendous complexity to the subpart F and foreign tax credit rules. In effect, 
hybrid arrangements would be subject to a special set of rules under those provi- 
sions, but would continue to be treated under old rules for all other purposes of the 
Code. Nothing in the pronouncements issued by the government to date justifies 
this heavy extra burden at a time when simplification of the Code is a top priority 
of both the legislative and administrative branches. 

Notice 98-11 

Subpart F contains provisions that impose current U.S. income tax on United 
States persons who control a foreign corporation. If the subpart F requirements are 
met, the U.S. shareholders are taxed on their proportionate shares of the “subpart 
F” income earned by the controlled foreign corporation (“CFC”). Subpart F income 
is composed of many elements, but two principal categories are (1) foreign personal 
holding company income — passive income such as dividends, interest, rents, and 
royalties, and (2) foreign base company income — certain kinds of active income 
earned outside the CFC’s country of incorporation. The subpart F provisions are in- 
tended to prevent U.S. taxpayers from deferring tax on “portable” income by moving 
it to a low-taxed foreign jurisdiction. 

Other kinds of active business income are not taxed to the U.S. shareholder until 
the CFC actually distributes the earnings as a dividend. Such income is normally 
subject to tax in the foreign country where it is earned; the dividend to the U.S. 
shareholder carries with it a right to a credit for the foreign taxes paid. The United 
States collects any teix still payable on the dividend after the allowance of the credit. 
Thus, a lower foreign teix rate results in more money actually paid to the U.S. treas- 
ury. 
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Notice 98-11 addresses situations where a CFG reduces its foreign income tax li- 
ability by making teix-deductible payments (interest, rents, or royalties) to a related 
party in another country. The income received by the related party is subject to a 
low tax rate in its home country. If the related party is also a CFG, this passive 
income would normally be subpart F income currently taxed to the U.S. share- 
holder. However, if the recipient is treated as a branch of the paying GFG, it will 
be ignored for U.S. tax purposes, and the transaction (loan, license, or lease) will 
also be ignored. No subpart F income would result, because for U.S. tax purposes 
the paying GFG is still the owner of the funds. This result is consistent with the 
U.S. tax result with respect to the first GFG’s income had it never entered into the 
structure to reduce foreign teixes. 

Notice 98-11 requires that the disregarded entity be treated as a separate cor- 
poration when determining whether the payment is subpart F income. Under this 
approach, the transaction just described would create such income, subjecting the 
U.S. shareholder to immediate taxation. The notice applies similar treatment to a 
payment made by the GFG to a branch of a brother-sister GFG that (absent the no- 
tice) would be excluded from subpart F income by an exception for payments to 
GFGs organized in the same country as the paying CFG. 

Notice 98-11 cites no authority for these conclusions other than “the policies and 
rules of subpart F.” This is not surprising, because no authority appears to exist. 
Nevertheless, the notice adds that similar transactions involving partnerships and 
trusts may be subject to rules of this sort in separate regulations. 

Notice 98-11 Overturns the Basic Premise that Branch Transactions are 

Ignored 

The inherent problem with Notice 98-11 and the legislation requested in the 
budget proposal is that they seek to overturn the fundamental premise that trans- 
actions between a branch and its home office generally are ignored for U.S. income 
tax purposes. The check-the-box regulations unambiguously state that if an entity 
is disregarded, its activities will be treated in the same manner as those of a sole 
proprietorship, branch, or division of its owner. This long-standing premise has re- 
cently been reaffirmed in several related areas, including the new withholding tax 
regulations, the transfer pricing regulations, the global dealing regulations, notional 
principal contract rules, and interest allocation rules. There is no reason to disturb 
this principle, and every reason to retain it. 

The U.S. tax system is founded on the concept of income — that is, an accretion 
in wealth. The Internal Revenue Gode imposes tax on the income of “persons,” a 
term that is clearly defined and that does not include a branch or division. When 
a single taxable entity transfers money from one part of the entity to another, no 
wealth is created and no income arises. As early as 1920, the United States Su- 
preme Gourf^ announced this principle in affirming the separate taxable identity 
of a corporation and its shareholders: 

“Did we regard corporation and stockholders as altogether identical, there would 
be no income except as the corporation acquired it .... [I]f there were entire identity 
between [the shareholders] and the company they could not be regarded as receiving 
anything from it, any more than if one’s money were to be removed from one pocket 
to another.” 

This reasoning applies fully to transactions between branches of a single corpora- 
tion. Absent a limited exception for currency transactions, income is not created 
when money is moved from one branch to another. 

There are other objections to the abandonment of this cardinal tenet of U.S. tax 
law. First, the proposed rule would be limited to determinations under subpart F. 
The treatment of such a payment under all other provisions of the Gode would re- 
main the same, raising the possibility of inconsistent tax treatment of the same 
transaction. Second, the proposed rule would run counter to decades of established 
precedent and practice. Years of uncertainty could ensue while the limits and effects 
of the proposed rule were established through examinations, rulings, and court deci- 
sions. Finally, the subpart F rules already contain a carefully crafted, limited 
branch rule enacted by Gongress to deal with a narrowly perceived problem. The 
presence of this rule argues strongly that Gongress did not intend to create any 
other branch rules. If a new branch rule is required, it is for Gongress to create it. 


^Eisner V. Macomber, 252 U.S. 189 (1920). 
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Hybrid Branch Transactions Reduce Foreign Taxes on Offshore Income 

The principal effect (and, in many cases, the principal purpose) of the transactions 
described in Notice 98-11, and others like them, is a reduction of foreign income 
taxes. Because such taxes are ordinarily creditable against U.S. income teixes, a re- 
duction of foreign tax means an increase in U.S. teixes. Therefore, it has been the 
long-standing policy of the U.S. government to encourage taxpayers to reduce their 
foreign teix liability in order to reduce foreign teix credits and increase U.S. tax re- 
ceipts. 

For example, the foreign teix credit regulations affirmatively require teixpayers to 
interpret foreign tax law in a way that reduces foreign tax liability, and to exhaust 
available remedies for credits or refunds, in order to qualify for a foreign tax credit. 
In addition, the legislative history of the Teix Reform Act of 1986 (“TRA 86”) con- 
firms that Congress specifically encourages companies to make payments that are 
deductible under foreign law. Under TRA 86, interest, rent, and royalty payments 
qualify for the taxpayer-favorable foreign teix credit “look-through” rules applicable 
to dividends. Congress reasoned that since interest, rents, and royalties were gen- 
erally deductible under foreign law, while dividends were not, these payments would 
reduce the local country tax liability. Consequently, less foreign tax would be avail- 
able to reduce the taxpayer’s ultimate U.S. tax liability. 

In contrast to this sound and long-standing policy, Notice 98-11 penalizes tax- 
payers for tcix planning strategies that allow significant reductions in foreign teix. 
The U.S. government should not be concerned over reductions in the tax base of a 
foreign country; indeed, as discussed above, it should welcome such reductions and 
the corresponding increases in U.S. tax payments. The Code should not appoint the 
IRS as the “tax police” to ensure that U.S. companies pay the highest possible tax 
to other countries. 

Good Faith Reliance Should Not Be Penalized 

As discussed above, the check-the-box regulations were adopted after a long pe- 
riod of deliberation, the receipt of public comments, and a clear acknowledgement 
of the issues presented by hybrids. The final regulations represent a considered pol- 
icy decision that the benefits of simplification outweighed any possible difficulties 
presented by hybrids, and a confidence that abuses, if any, could be adequately 
dealt with. 

Notice 98-11 upsets this balanced decision. If the Treasury were to issue far- 
reaching regulations limiting — or even preventing — the use of hybrid arrangements 
to reduce foreign taxes after the issuance of the final check-the-box regulations, teix- 
payers that relied on the regulations in good faith (and incurred substantial costs 
in often irreversible restructuring) would be severely penalized. This is unfair. Tax- 
payers acted in response to the regulations as they should have been expected to 
act. There is no way that taxpayers could have reasonably foreseen that “the policies 
of subpart F” could be invoked to override long-standing principles of law in situa- 
tions where the chief benefit of a transaction is the reduction of foreign tax. 

Congress, Not the Treasury, Should Make a Decision of this Magnitude 

The Constitution assigns to Congress the power to enact legislation. The Treas- 
ury’s responsibility is to interpret, administer, and enforce these laws under statu- 
torily prescribed procedures. The proposed regulations would make significant 
changes in fundamental principles of U.S. tax law. Changes of this magnitude are 
beyond the scope of administrative “interpretation.” If Congress is concerned over 
the effect of hybrids on the policies of subpart F, it should speak to those concerns 
itself 

JCT IS Concerned about the Administration’s Proposal To Grant Treasury 
Regulatory Authority 

Congressional staff have already indicated that they share in the concerns we 
have presented. In its description of the revenue provisions of the Administration’s 
proposal on hybrid entities, the JCT observed that a grant of broad regulatory au- 
thority to prescribe the teix consequences of hybrid transactions may not be appro- 
priate. The JCT stated that the lack of definition of the scope of such rules could 
have a profound impact on business operations in the global market-place: “Grant- 
ing broad authority, without further enumerating the reach of the authority, could 
create an environment of uncertainty that has the potential for stifling legitimate 
business transactions.” 
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The JCT stated that additional information would be required in order to evaluate 
the scope and content of the regulations. Insufficient information also prevented the 
JCT from estimating the revenue to be raised by the Administration’s proposal. Fi- 
nally, the JCT stated that it was not clear how the Administration’s proposal on hy- 
brid arrangements would interact with Notice 98-11. 

These IRS Actions Undermine the Self-Assessment System 

Fair and impartial administration of the teix law is the cornerstone of a self-as- 
sessment system. Teixpayers are required to follow, and therefore entitled to rely on, 
interpretive guidance published by the Internal Revenue Service and the Treasury 
Department. If the rules and regulations that give this guidance are not supported 
by statutory authority, or are not issued in a manner that allows for the execution 
of ordinary business transactions, then respect for these rules is eroded, and so is 
voluntary compliance. 

For more than a decade. Congress has worked to improve and protect taxpayer’s 
rights. The first Taxpayer Bill of Rights was passed by Congress in 1988. The bill 
provided taxpayers with rights and procedures that must be observed in dealing 
with the IRS. The Taxpayer Bill of Rights 2 followed in 1996, which established the 
Office of Taxpayer Advocate in order to ensure that taxpayer rights were receiving 
attention at the highest level. The Taxpayer Advocate reports directly to the Deputy 
Commissioner of the IRS. 

Yet in 1997, the IRS Restructuring Commission still found “serious deficiencies 
in governance, management, performance measures, training, and culture” at the 
IRS.® The Commission recommended the appointment of an independent board of 
directors to oversee the IRS and ensure implementation of “the fundamental re- 
forms necessary to make the IRS a respected, stable institution that everyday Amer- 
icans find to be fair and efficient.”® In subsequent hearings conducted by the Senate 
Finance Committee, Treasury Secretary Rubin agreed with the findings of the Com- 
mission and acknowledged the need for these reforms, 

Despite these continuing efforts to improve the fairness of the system, the IRS 
and Treasury have once again failed in their responsibility to administer our teix 
laws in an objective and equitable manner. As we have outlined, Notice 98-11 ex- 
ceeds the authority granted to the IRS and Treasury by Congress, seeks to overturn 
fundamental U.S. tax principles, and proposes to do so without proper regard for 
established regulatory processes. 

Notice 98-5 Suffers from the Same Infirmities as Those of Notice 98-11 

Notice 98-11 was issued shortly after Notice 98-5, which deals with the impact 
of hybrid arrangements on foreign tax credits. Although different provisions of the 
Code are involved, the two notices are similar in their overall lack of authority and 
their disregard of long-standing U.S. tax policies. 

Notice 98-5 states that the IRS and Treasury will seek to deny U.S. credits for 
otherwise creditable foreign income teixes where “the expected economic profit is in- 
substantial compared to the foreign tax credits generated.” The notice then gives 
five examples of arrangements where this result is believed to occur. However, the 
applicability of the notice beyond these five enumerated transactions is vague at 
best, and the notice purports to give the IRS extremely wide latitude in deciding 
on the amount of expected economic profit and how it compares to the foreign teix 
credits. 

Because of this vagueness, Notice 98-5 provides little real guidance and generates 
enormous uncertainty. The notice could be read, for example, to disallow foreign tax 
credits simply because of differences between the computation of the tax base under 
U.S. law and foreign law. This would represent a significant departure from long- 
established U.S. tax principles. 

Because the U.S. subjects to tax the worldwide income of its citizens and resi- 
dents, the foreign tcix credit is a vital mechanism for ensuring that American busi- 
nesses do not pay double tax and remain competitive in the global marketplace. For 
this reason, Treasury should not be granted broad regulatory authority without a 
clear delineation of the scope and purpose of the regulations to be promulgated. 
Congress must ensure that Treasury regulations will be consistent with, and limited 
to. Congressional intent behind the statute. The Treasury and IRS already have at 


s National Commission on Restructuring the Internal Revenue Service, A Vision for a New 
IRS, June 25, 1997, at 11. 
aid. at 1. 

Unofficial Transcript of Senate Finance Committee Hearing on IRS Restructuring on Janu- 
ary 28, 1998, Tax Notes Today, 98 TNT 24-61, | 196. 
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their disposal tools sufficient to combat foreign tax credit abuses, including the re- 
cently enacted economic ownership requirements, along with the judicially devel- 
oped sham transaction doctrine and substance-over-form principles. 

Relief Requested 

(1) Congress should reject the President’s budget proposal to grant to the IRS 
broad regulatory authority to interfere in legitimate business transactions where the 
perceived abuse is the reduction of foreign taxes. 

(2) Congress should enact legislation codifying the application of the final check- 
the-box regulations to single-member entities and clarifying that intra-company 
transactions do not generate income that is taxed to U.S. shareholders. 

(3) Congress should enact a moratorium on the issuance of regulations under No- 
tice 98-5, with a postponement of the effective date of that notice, until Treasury 
demonstrates to Congress the need for regulatory action and provides a specific reg- 
ulatory proposal. 


Statement of INMC Mortgage Holdings, Ine. 

INMC Mortgage Holdings, Inc. appreciates the opportunity to respond to the 
Chairman’s request for testimony to the Committee on Ways and Means on the rev- 
enue-raising provisions of the Clinton Administration’s FY 1999 budget plan. We 
are testifying to express our strong opposition to the Administration’s proposal to 
restrict businesses indirectly conducted by real estate investment trusts (REITs), in 
particular with respect to the portion of the proposal dealing with preferred stock 
subsidiaries. 


Mortgage Conduit Business 

INMC Mortgage Holdings, Inc. (“INMC”), based in Pasadena, California, is the 
largest publicly traded mortgage REIT i in terms of stock market capitalization. 
INMC is a diversified lending company with a focus on residential mortgage prod- 
ucts, and is active in residential and commercial construction lending, manufactured 
housing lending, and home improvement lending. INMC is a NYSE-traded company 
with $6 billion in assets and 900 employees. 

As one of its most important business activities, INMC and its affiliate, IndyMac, 
Inc., operate as one of only a small number of private “mortgage conduits” in this 
country. While small in number, mortgage conduits play a vital financing role in 
America’s residential housing market, essentially acting as the intermediary be- 
tween the originator of a mortgage loan and the ultimate investor in mortgage- 
backed securities (MBSs). The conduit first purchases mortgage loans made by fi- 
nancial institutions, mortgage bankers, mortgage brokers, and other mortgage origi- 
nators to homebuyers and others. When a conduit has acquired sufficient individual 
loans to serve as collateral for a loan pool, it creates an MBS or a series of MBSs, 
which then is sold to investors through underwriters and investment bankers. After 
securitization, the conduit acts as a servicer of the loans held as collateral for the 
MBSs, meaning that the conduit collects the principal and interest payments on the 
underlying mortgage loans and remits them to the trustee for the MBS holders. 

Perhaps the best-known mortgage conduits are the government-owned Govern- 
ment National Mortgage Association (Ginnie Mae) and the government-sponsored 
Eannie Mae and Freddie Mac. These government sponsored enterprises (GSEs) act 
as conduits for loans meeting specified guidelines that pertain to loan amount, prod- 
uct type, and underwriting standards, known as “conforming” mortgage loans. Pri- 
vate conduits such as INMC play a similar role for “nonconforming” mortgage loans 
that do not meet GSE selection criteria. Mortgage loans purchased by INMC include 
nonconforming and jumbo residential loans, sub-prime loans, manufacturing hous- 
ing loans, and other mortgage-related assets. Many of INMC’s borrowers are low- 
income and minority consumers who are not eligible for programs currently offered 
by the GSEs or Ginnie Mae. In sum, INMC and its affiliate IndyMac, through their 
conduit activities, play a critical role in providing liquidity to our nation’s housing 
markets. 


lA mortgage REIT invests primarily in debt secured by mortgages on real estate assets. An 
equity REIT, by contrast, invests primarily in equity or ownership interests directly in real es- 
tate assets. 
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INMC’s Business Structure 

INMC’s mortgage conduit business is conducted primarily through two entities: 
INMC itself (hereafter referred to as “IndyMac REIT”) and its taxable affiliate, 
IndyMac, Inc. (hereafter referred to as “IndyMac Operating”). IndyMac REIT owns 
all of the preferred stock and 99 percent of the economic interest in IndyMac Oper- 
ating, a C corporation. IndyMac Operating is thus a “preferred stock” affiliate of 
INMC that would be adversely impacted by one part of the Administration’s REIT 
proposals. 

IndyMac REIT is the arm of the conduit business that purchases mortgage loans. 
IndyMac Operating is the arm of INMC that securitizes and services the loans ac- 
quired hy IndyMac REIT and others. In order to control the interest rate risks asso- 
ciated with managing a pipeline of loans held for sale, IndyMac Operating also con- 
ducts hedging activities. In addition, IndyMac Operating performs servicing for all 
loans and MBSs owned or issued by it. IndyMac Operating is liable for corporate 
income taxes on its net income, which is derived primarily from gains on the sale 
of mortgage loans and MBSs and servicing fee income. 

Use of this “preferred stock” structure for conducting business is in part a product 
of the tax law. IndyMac REIT, by itself, effectively is unable to securitize its loans 
through the most efficient structure, a real estate mortgage investment conduit 
(“REMIC”). This is because the issuance of REMICs hy a REIT in effect would he 
treated as a sale for tax purposes; such treatment in turn would expose the REIT 
to a 100-percent prohibited tax on “dealer activity.” In like fashion, IndyMac Operat- 
ing would be unable to deduct certain hedging losses related to its loans held for 
sale. Similarly, we note that the ability to service a loan is critical to owning a loan, 
and that IndyMac REIT would be subject to strict and unworkable limits on engag- 
ing in mortgage servicing activities. Such activities would generate nonqualifying 
fee income under the 96-percent REIT gross income test, ^ potentially disqualifying 
IndyMac REIT from its status as a REIT. It is critical to keep in mind that all net 
income derived by IndyMac Operating from its business activities is subject to two 
tiers of teixation at state and federal levels. 

In business terms, INMC’s use of the preferred stock structure aligns its “core 
competencies,” whicb has allowed it to compete in the mortgage conduit business. 
This alignment makes available the benefits of centralized management, lowers 
costs, provides operating efficiencies, and allows INMC to respond to market 
changes, such as trends toward securitization. It is important to note that INMC’s 
structure does not involve the type of “stapled REIT” arrangement that has given 
rise to other legislative proposals advanced by Treasury. 

Impact of Administration Proposal on INMC 

The Administration’s FY 1999 budget includes a proposal aimed at eliminating 
use of the preferred stock subsidiary structure. Specifically, the proposal would 
amend section 856(c)(5)(B) of the Internal Revenue Code to prohibit REITs from 
holding stock possessing more than 10 percent of the vote or value of all classes of 
stock of a corporation. 

The Administration’s FY 1999 budget proposal would force IndyMac REIT to re- 
duce, to below 10 percent of value, its ownership of IndyMac Operating stock. This 
effectively would force INMC to end IndyMac REIT’s preferred stock affiliation with 
IndyMac Operating. 

The proposal therefore would force INMC to consider less efficient structures, 
such as spinning off IndyMac Operating as a wholly separate entity. Conducting a 
mortgage conduit business through two unrelated companies would eliminate the 
benefits and efficiencies of centralized management. This split also potentially 
would lead to conflicts, as one company would be responsible for servicing loans on 
behalf of an unrelated MBS trustee that may have different interests. The result 
would be lower returns for INMC’s investors and higher borrowing costs for the 
homeowners for whom INMC’s mortgage conduit business has meant lower mort- 
gage interest rates. 

The Treasury proposal also would jeopardize INMC’s ability to compete in the 
mortgage business, which has hinged on its ability to align the two arms of its mort- 
gage conduit business. In all likelihood, mortgage originators and other parties 
transacting in the mortgage conduit business would curtail significantly their busi- 
ness with INMC and other mortgage REITs. Moreover, partnerships would continue 
to be able to perform these activities and be subject to only one level of tax, giving 


2 The 95-percent test generally limits REITS to receiving income that qualifies as rents from 
real property and, to a lesser degree, portfolio income. 
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them a significant competitive advantage. If the proposal were to be adopted, INMC 
might not be able to serve those borrowers ineligible for programs offered by the 
GSEs or Ginnie Mae. 

We also should note that the “grandfather relief’ proposed by Treasury would not 
apply to INMC. 3 Specifically, INMC would not be able to meet the requirement that 
IndyMac Operating could not acquire “substantial new assets” after the specified 
date. While IndyMac Operating is not an acquirer of companies or businesses, its 
securitization of an ever-rotating pool of loans would appear to violate this test. If 
the proposal were to be adopted, one alternative grandfather test might involve a 
cap on total assets. 


Treasury’s Flawed Rationale 

Treasury’s “Green Book” description of the Administration’s FY 1999 budget 
states its reasoning behind the proposal. Treasury argues that a preferred stock 
subsidiary of a RFIT often is significantly leveraged with debt held by the RFIT; 
this generates interest deductions intended to eliminate, or significantly reduce, the 
taxable income of the affiliate corporation. Treasury also argues that the operating 
income of the corporation effectively is “transmuted” into interest paid to the RFIT, 
and thus is not subject to corporate-level tax. 

INMC takes exception to these arguments. First, we believe the income-shifting 
argument is significantly overstated. The RFIT rules strictly regulate the types and 
amount of income that may be earned by a RFIT. INMC and others in the RFIT 
industry are strongly discouraged from taking aggressive tax positions, given the se- 
verity of potential teix penalties, including loss of RFIT status and the 100-percent 
prohibited transactions tax. Moreover, a recent Price Waterhouse LLP study found 
no evidence of transfer pricing abuse in situations where a RFIT is “paired” with 
a management company, a situation similar to the combined activities of IndyMac 
RFIT and IndyMac Operating. We believe Treasury should offer this reason for a 
legislative change only if it can document evidence, rather than perception, of abuse. 

Second, we reject Treasury’s inference that preferred stock subsidiaries like 
IndyMac Operating are in existence primarily to be loaded up with debt. IndyMac 
Operating had pre-tax income of $32.7 million and $31.6 million in 1997 and 1996, 
respectively; tax liability of $13.9 million and $13.5 million in 1997 and 1996, re- 
spectively; and net income of $18.8 million and $18.1 million in 1997 and 1996, re- 
spectively. This aggregated to a return on equity of 34.4 percent and 36.4 percent 
in 1997 and 1996, respectively. 

Moreover, IndyMac Operating is careful to use market-based rates for intercom- 
pany debt, and the vast majority of financing for IndyMac Operating comes from 
unrelated third-party lenders. INMC does not engage in earnings stripping because 
to do so would jeopardize INMC’s status as a RFIT. 

Policy Objectives Underlying REITs 

The Administration proposal is fundamentally at odds with Congressional intent 
in enacting the REIT rules and updating them to respond to changing market reali- 
ties. 

Congress enacted the REIT rules in 1960 to allow small investors the same access 
to real estate markets available to larger investors, just as regulated investment 
companies (mutual funds) allow small investors greater access to equity markets. 
Benefits of the REIT structure, as envisioned by Congress, included diversification 
of investments and thus minimization of risk, expert advice on investments, and 
means for individuals on a collective basis to finance larger projects. 

INMC’s alignment of a REIT with a related active business is entirely consistent 
with these original policy goals. State-of-the-art mortgage lending requires the use 
of all the tools and techniques available in the financial marketplace, including the 
use of hedging, securitization, and investment in derivative mortgage instruments 
such as mortgage servicing rights. Without access to these tools and techniques, a 
mortgage entity will not be able to maximize profits to its investors and will be ex- 
posed to a level of market risks to which other traditional and non-traditional lend- 
ers are not exposed. The result would be an entity that is inefficient in the market- 
place and that ultimately will not be able to compete. 


3 The proposal would be effective with respect to stock acquired on or after the date of first 
committee action. Stock acquired before such date would become subject to the proposal when 
the corporation in which stock is owned engages in a trade or business in which it does not 
engage on the date of first committee action or if the corporation acquires substantial new assets 
on or after such date. 
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Mortgage REITS also have helped to fill a significant void in the mortgage invest- 
ment industry that GSEs have been unable to fill. The benefits of our business to 
American homeowners at all income levels and with a wider variety of credit his- 
tories should not be overlooked. 


Recommendations 

As an initial matter, INMC respectfully urges the Congress to reject the Adminis- 
tration proposal to restrict businesses indirectly conducted by REITs. The proposal 
would penalize the investors whom the REIT provisions originally were enacted to 
benefit. The Administration prescribes an overly broad “remedy” — effectively ban- 
ning the alignment of a REIT with a related active business — to address unfounded 
allegations of abuse relating to debt and income shifting. Moreover, the revenues es- 
timated to be raised by the proposal (a total of $19 million over the FY 1998-2003 
period) are relatively small when judged against its harsh impact on our industry 
and the availability of financing to segments of the housing industry not currently 
served by GSEs. 

It seems to us that a more proper point of inquiry for the Congress, taking into 
account the original pro-shareholder objectives underlying enactment of the REIT 
provisions, would be to consider ways to facilitate the ability of REITs to compete. 
Indeed, the Congress has amended the REIT statute at least nine times since 
1960 — most recently in 1997 — to reflect the dramatic changes that have taken place 
in the real estate marketplace. 

INMC strongly believes the REIT rules as they relate to our industry should en- 
courage, rather than discourage, the alignment of a mortgage REIT with the core 
competencies of servicing and securitizing mortgage loans. We are prepared to work 
with Congress to develop solutions in this regard. 


Statement of the Service Bureau Consortium and the Interstate Conference 
of Employment Security Agencies 

The Interstate Conference of Employment Security Agencies (ICESA) is the na- 
tional organization of state administrators of unemployment insurance, employment 
and training services, and labor market information programs. The Service Bureau 
Consortium (SBC) represents businesses providing payroll processing and employ- 
ment tax services directly to employers. SBC members serve more than 600,000 em- 
ployers and are responsible for more than one-third of the private sector payroll. To- 
gether, these organizations represent both those who collect UI teixes and those who 
process the tax payments. 

SBC and ICESA oppose the Administration’s proposals to change the frequency 
of collections under the Unemployment Teix Act (“FUTA”) and believe that any re- 
structuring of the FUTA/State Unemployment Insurance (“SUI”) tax rules should 
only be considered in the context of broad-based UI programmatic reforms. Further- 
more, we believe any reform of the UI system should include a streamlining of the 
FUTA/SUI collection system, thereby creating greater efficiencies and reduced costs 
for the federal and state governments and for employers. 

We are deeply concerned that the FUTA proposals contained in the Administra- 
tion’s FY 1999 budget would create substantial new burdens for both taxpayers and 
state government administrators. 

The Administration’s FY 1999 UI Proposals 

The Administration’s FY 1999 budget would accelerate, from quarterly to month- 
ly, the collection of most federal and state UI taxes beginning in the year 2004. 

Accelerating the collection of existing federal and state UI taxes is a device that 
generates a one-time artificial revenue increase for budget-scoring purposes and 
real, every year increases in both compliance costs for employers and collection costs 
for FUTA and SUI tax administrators. The Administration’s proposal is fundamen- 
tally inconsistent with every reform proposal that seeks to streamline the operation 
of the UI system and with its own initiatives to reduce paperwork and regulatory 
burdens. 

The proposal would increase federal revenues in FY 2004, as taxes scheduled to 
be collected in FY 2005 are accelerated into the previous year.i No new revenues 


1 Ironically, the amount of revenue recorded through this one-time accounting speed-up results 
from yet another budgeting device. State UI tax revenues are included as assets of the federal 
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would be collected by the federal or state governments by virtue of this proposal — 
the federal government would simply record, in FY 2004, revenues that would other- 
wise be received a year later. 

This proposal is even more objectionable than other tax speed-up gimmicks con- 
sidered in the past. For example, proposals that might move an excise teix deposit 
date forward hy one month into an earlier fiscal year make little policy sense, hut 
also do not create major additional administrative burdens. This particular proposal 
would result directly in significant and continuing costs to taxpayers and to the fed- 
eral and state governments. By tripling the number of required tjl tax collection fil- 
ings from 8 to 24 per affected employer each year, the proposal would substantially 
raise costs to employers and both federal and state UI tax administrators. Tripling 
the required number of deposits can only dramatically escalate the cost to employers 
inherent in the current separate FUTA/SUI quarterly collection practices — now esti- 
mated to cost employers up to $500 million a year. 

Furthermore, the one-time, budget score-keeping gain will be far more than offset 
by the real, every year administrative costs of additional FUTA tax collection to the 
IRS and SUI tax collection to the states. Monthly submission requirements can only 
increase the $100 million the IRS now receives annually from the UI trust funds 
to process and verify the quarterly FUTA deposits. In addition, since the federal 
government is required to reimburse states for their UI administrative costs, reim- 
bursement of states for the added costs of monthly SUI collection is another hidden 
federal outlay cost in this ill-conceived proposal.^ To the extent the federal govern- 
ment does not reimburse the states for these higher SUI collection costs, the states 
will experience yet another form of unfunded mandate. 

The Administration implicitly recognizes that the added federal and state deposit 
requirements would be burdensome, at least for small business, since the proposal 
includes an exemption for certain employers with limited FUTA liability. Many 
smaller businesses that add or replace employees or hire seasonal workers would 
not qualify for the exemption since new FUTA liability accrues with each new hire, 
including replacement employees. Further, this new exemption would add still an- 
other distinction to the many already in the tax code as to what constitutes a 
“small” business. This deposit acceleration rule makes no sense for businesses large 
or small, and an exception for small business does nothing to improve this fun- 
damentally flawed concept. 


Conclusion 

UI reform should focus on simplifying the system, reducing the burden of our em- 
ployers and reducing the costs of administration to federal and state governments. 
Adopting the revenue raising provisions in the Administration’s FY 1999 budget 
proposal would take the system in exactly the opposite direction, creating even 
greater burdens than the current system. 

We urge the Committee to reject the speed-up in collection of FUTA and SUI 
taxes proposed in the Administration’s budget. Any consideration of tax collection 
issues should take place only in the context of system-wide reform. We believe that 
such consideration will demonstrate that FUTA/SUI tax collection should be sim- 
plified, not further complicated as the Administration has proposed. 


government for budget-scoring purposes, notwithstanding the fact that the federal government 
does not mandate the rate of this tax, collect it, or even have the right to use the proceeds. 
All state monies in these Trust Fund Accounts are automatically transferred back to the states 
to pay UI benefit obligations as they occur. In the interim, they cannot be used by the federal 
government for any other purpose. 

2 The Administration’s budget does not appear to factor in such increased federal and state 
collection costs as an outlay offset to the increased FUTA revenues projected. 
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statement of Investment Company Institute 

The Investment Company Institute (the “Institute”) ^ submits for the Committee’s 
consideration the following comments regarding proposals to (1) exempt from with- 
holding tax all distributions made to foreign investors in certain qualified bond 
funds, (2) enhance retirement security, (3) modify section 1374 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code^ to require current gain recognition on the conversion of a large C cor- 
poration to an S corporation, and (4) increase the penalties under section 6721 for 
failure to file correct information returns. 

I. Withholding Tax Exemption for Certain Bond Fund Distributions 
Background 

Individuals around the world increasingly are turning to mutual funds to meet 
their diverse investment needs. Worldwide mutual fund assets have increased from 
$2.4 trillion at the end of 1990 to $7.2 trillion on September 30, 1997. This growth 
in mutual fund assets is expected to continue as the middle class continues to ex- 
pand around the world and baby boomers enter their peak savings years. 

U.S. mutual funds offer numerous advantages that could be attractive to foreign 
investors. The expertise of the industry’s portfolio managers and analysts, for exam- 
ple, could provide superior fund performance, particularly with respect to U.S. cap- 
ital markets. Moreover, the U.S. securities laws provide strong shareholder safe- 
guards that foster investor confidence in our funds. 

While the U.S. fund industry is the world’s largest, with over half of the world’s 
mutual fund assets, foreign investment in U.S. funds is low. Today, less than one 
percent of all U.S. fund assets are held by non-U. S. investors. 

One significant disincentive to foreign investment in U.S. funds is the manner in 
which the Code’s withholding teix rules apply to distributions to non-U.S. sharehold- 
ers from U.S. funds (treated for federal tax purposes as “regulated investment com- 
panies” or “RICs”). Under U.S. law, foreign investors in U.S. funds receive less fa- 
vorable U.S. withholding tax treatment than they would receive if they made com- 
parable investments directly or through foreign funds. This withholding tax dispar- 
ity arises because a U.S. fund’s income, without regard to its source, generally is 
distributed as a “dividend” subject to withholding tax.^ Consequently, foreign inves- 
tors in U.S. funds are subject to U.S. withholding tax on distributions attributable 
to two types of income — interest income (on “portfolio interest” obligations and cer- 
tain other debt instruments) and short-term capital gains — that would be exempt 
from U.S. withholding tcix if received directly or through a foreign fund. 

A U.S. fund may “flow through” the character of the income it receives only pur- 
suant to special “designation” rules in the Code. One such character preservation 
rule permits a U.S. fund to designate distributions of long-term gains to its share- 
holders (both U.S. and foreign) as “capital gain dividends.” As capital gains are ex- 
empt from U.S. withholding teix, foreign investors in U.S. funds are not placed at 
a U.S. tax disadvantage with respect to distributions of funds’ long-term gains. 

Legislation introduced in every Congress since 1991 would permit all U.S. funds 
also to preserve, for withholding tax purposes, the character of interest income and 
short-term gains that would be exempt from U.S. withholding teix if received by for- 
eign investors directly or through a foreign fund. The Institute strongly supports 
these “investment competitiveness” bills. 

Proposal 

Under the President’s Fiscal Year 1999 budget proposal, distributions to foreign 
investors by a U.S. fund that invests substantially all of its assets in U.S. debt secu- 
rities or cash generally would be treated as interest exempt from U.S. withholding 
tax. A fund’s distributions would remain eligible for this withholding tax exemption 
if the fund invests some of its assets in foreign debt instruments that are free from 
foreign tax pursuant to the domestic laws of the relevant foreign countries. The tax- 
ation of U.S. investors in U.S. funds would not be affected by the proposal. 


^The Investment Company Institute is the national association of the American investment 
company industry. Its memhership includes 6,860 open-end investment companies (“mutual 
funds”), 441 closed-end investment companies and 10 sponsors of unit investment trusts. Its mu- 
tual fund members have assets of about $4,419 trillion, accounting for approximately 95% of 
total industry assets, and have over 62 million individual shareholders. 

2 All references to “sections” are to sections of the Internal Revenue Code. 

3 Dividends paid to foreign investors are subject to U.S. withholding tax at a 30 percent rate, 
although that rate may be reduced, generally to 15 percent, by income tax treaty. 
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Recommendation 

The Institute urges enactment of this proposal as an important first step toward 
eliminating all U.S. tax incentives for foreign investors to prefer foreign funds over 
U.S. funds. The imposition of U.S. withholding tax on distributions by U.S. funds, 
where the same income would be exempt from U.S. tax if the foreigners invested 
directly or through foreign funds, serves as a very powerful disincentive to foreign 
investment in U.S. funds. By providing comparable withholding tax treatment for 
our bond funds, the proposal would enhance the competitive position of U.S. fund 
managers and their U.S. -based work force. 

As noted above, the Administration’s proposal would exempt from U.S. withhold- 
ing tax distributions by a U.S. fund that also holds some foreign bonds that are free 
from foreign tax under the laws of the relevant foreign countries. This is in recogni- 
tion of the fact that U.S. -managed bond funds may hold some foreign bonds. These 
can include “Yankee Bonds,” which are U.S. dollar-denominated bonds issued by for- 
eign companies that are registered under the U.S. securities laws for sale to U.S. 
investors, and other U.S. dollar-denominated bonds that may be held by U.S. inves- 
tors (e.g., “Eurobonds”). The Institute urges appropriate standards ensuring that 
U.S. funds seeking foreign investors may continue to hold them. 

The Institute supports drawing a distinction between a foreign bond (such as a 
Yankee Bond or a Eurobond) that is exempt from foreign withholding tax under the 
domestic law of the relevant foreign country and one that is exempt only pursuant 
to an income tax treaty with the U.S. By treating investments in foreign bonds that 
are exempt from withholding tax pursuant to treaty as “nonqualifying” for purposes 
of the “substantially all” test, the proposal prevents foreign investors from improp- 
erly taking advantage of the U.S. treaty network. 

II. Retirement Security Initiatives 

The U.S. mutual fund industry serves the needs of American households saving 
for their retirement and other long-term financial goals. By permitting millions of 
individuals to pool their savings in a diversified fund that is professionally man- 
aged, mutual funds provide an important financial management role for middle- 
income Americans.'^ Mutual funds also serve as the investment medium for 
employer-sponsored retirement programs, including small employer savings vehicles 
like tbe new Savings Incentive Match Plan for Employees (“SIMPLE”) and section 
401(k) plans, and for individual savings programs sucb as the traditional and Roth 
IRAs. As of December 31, 1996, mutual funds held over $1.24 trillion in retirement 
assets.® 

The Institute has long supported legislative efforts to enhance retirement savings 
opportunities for Americans. It strongly advocates legislation to increase small em- 
ployer retirement plan coverage and make retirement savings more portable, thus 
enabling Americans to more easily manage their retirement savings. Our prescrip- 
tions for attaining these goals, however, differ in some respects from the Adminis- 
tration’s. 

A. Small Employer Retirement Plan Coverage 

Background. — Retirement plan coverage is a matter of serious public concern. 
Coverage rates remain especially low among small employers. Less than one-half of 
employers with 25 to ibo employees sponsored retirement plans. More starkly, 
under 20 percent of employers with fewer than 25 employees offer their employees 
a retirement plan.® The enactment of legislation creating SIMPLE plans was a 
major first step toward improving coverage, but more remains to be done. 

Recommendations. — Congress should (1) improve the SIMPLE plan program for 
small employers by raising the salary deferral limitation, (2) eliminate or modify 
regulations, such as the “top-heavy” rule, that continue to retard small employer 
plan formation and (3) assure that new small employer plan initiatives provide ef- 
fective incentives for plan establishment and do not undermine currently successful 
programs. 


estimated 37 million households, representing 37% of all U.S. households, owned mutual 
funds in 1996. See Brian Reid, “Mutual Fund Developments in 1996,” Perspective, Vol. 3, No. 
1 (Investment Company Institute, March 1997). 

5 Reid and Crumrine, Retirement Plan Holdings of Mutual Funds, 1996. (Investment Company 
Institute, 1997). 

® In 1993, the most recent year for which data is available, only 19 percent of employers with 
fewer than 25 employees sponsored a retirement plan. EBRI Databook on Employee Benefits. 
Employee Benefit Research Institute, 1997. 
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1. Raise the SIMPLE Plan Deferral Limitation. — In 1996, Congress created the 
successful SIMPLE program. The SIMPLE is a simplified defined contribution plan 
available to small employers with fewer than 100 employees. In just the first seven 
months of its availability, an Institute survey of its largest members found that no 
less than 18,250 SIMPLE plans had been established, covering over 95,000 employ- 
ees. Virtually all (97 percent) SIMPLE plan formation is among the smallest of em- 
ployers — those with fewer than 25 employees. Indeed, employers with 10 or fewer 
employees established about 87 percent of these plans. For the first time, significant 
numbers of small employers are able to offer and maintain a retirement plan for 
their employees. 

Presently, however, an employee working for an employer offering the SIMPLE 
may save only up to $6,000 annually in his or her SIMPLE account. Yet, an em- 
ployee in a 401(k) plan, typically sponsored by a mid-size or larger employer, is per- 
mitted to contribute up to $10,000. Congress can readily address this inequity by 
amending the SIMPLE program to permit participating employees to defer up to 
$10,000 of their salary into the plan, that is, up to the limit set forth at section 
402(g) of the Internal Revenue Code. This change would enhance the ability of many 
individuals to save for retirement and, yet, would impose no additional costs on 
small employers sponsoring SIMPLEs. 

2. Reduce Unnecessary, Costly Regulations, Such as The Top-Heavy Rule, That Re- 
tard Small Employer Plan Formation. — Congress could raise the level of small em- 
ployer retirement plan formation if it reduced the cost of plan formation and main- 
tenance. One way to reduce these costs is for the federal government to subsidize 
them. The Administration has proposed a “start-up tax credit” for small employers 
that establish a retirement plan in 1999. Such a teix incentive may induce certain 
small employers to establish retirement plans. 

Another approach would be to seek the actual reduction of on-going plan costs at- 
tributed to regulation. For example, repeal or modification of the “top-heavy” rule'^ 
may lead to more long-term plan formation than a one-time tax credit program. A 
1996 U. S. Chamber of Commerce survey showed that the top-heavy rule is the most 
significant regulatory impediment to small businesses establishing a retirement 
plan.® 

Finally, Congress certainly should avoid discouraging plan formation by adding to 
the cost of retirement plans. Thus, the Institute strongly urges that Congress not 
enact the Administration’s recommendation that a new mandatory employer con- 
tribution be required of employers permitted to use design-based safe harbor for- 
mulas in their 401(k) plans beginning in 1999. 

3. New Programs For Small Employers Should Provide Effective Incentives For 
Plan Establishment and Not Undermine Currently Successful Programs. — The Ad- 
ministration has also proposed enhancing the “payroll deduction IRA” program and 
creating a new simplified defined benefit plan program for small employers. In con- 
sidering these proposals, it is important to assure that incentives are appropriately 
designed to induce program participation and that the programs do not undermine 
current retirement plan options. 

For instance, the Administration would create an additional incentive to use the 
payroll deduction IRA program by excluding payroll deduction contributions from an 
employee’s income. Accordingly, they would not be reported on the employee’s Form 
W-2. As the success of the 401(k) and SIMPLE programs demonstrate, payroll de- 
duction provides an effective, disciplined way for individuals to save, and its encour- 
agement is a laudable policy goal. However, simplifying tax reporting may not add 
sufficient incentive for employers to establish a payroll deduction IRA program. 
More importantly, the interaction of an expanded payroll deduction IRA program 
with the new and successful SIMPLE program should be carefully considered. As 
noted above, the SIMPLE plan program has been extremely attractive to the small- 
est employers, exactly those for whom a payroll deduction IRA program is designed. 
Any new program expansion should not undermine already existing, successful 
small employer programs. Because the maximum IRA contribution amount is $2,000 


"^Section 416 of the Internal Revenue Code. The top-heavy rule looks at the total pool of assets 
in a plan to determine if too high a percentage (more than 60 percent) of those assets represent 
benefits for “key” employees. If so, the employer is required to (1) increase the benefits paid 
to non-key employees, and (2) accelerate the plan’s vesting schedule. Small businesses are par- 
ticularly effected by this costly rule, because “key” employees include individuals with an owner- 
ship interest in the company. Small businesses are more likely to have concentrated ownership 
and individuals with ownership interests working at the company and in supervisory or officer 
positions, each of which exacerbates the impact of the rule. 

® Federal Regulation and Its Effect on Business — Survey of Business by the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce About Federal Labor, Employee Benefits, Environmental and Natural Resource 
Regulations, U.S. Chamber of Commerce, June 25, 1996. 
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(an amount not increased since 1981), it may not be appropriate to induce small em- 
ployers to use that program rather than the popular SIMPLE program, which would 
permit employees a larger plan contribution. Similar considerations should be made 
with regard to any simplified defined benefit program. 

B. Retirement Account Portability 

Background. — Because average job tenure at any one job is under 5 years,® indi- 
viduals are likely to have at least several employers over the course of their careers. 
As a result, the portability of retirement plan assets is an important policy goal. The 
Administration advocates an accelerated vesting schedule for 401(k) plan matching 
contributions to address this issue. Consideration should be given to a broader ap- 
proach to portability that would enhance the ability of all individuals to move their 
account balances from employer to employer when they change jobs. 

Under current law, an individual moving from one private employer to another, 
where both employers provide section 401(k) plan coverage, generally may roll over 
his or her vested account balance to the new employer. Where an individual moves 
from a private employer to a university or hospital or to the government sector, 
however, such account portability is not permitted. The problem arises because each 
type of employer has its own separate type of teix-qualified individual account pro- 
gram. Neither the university’s section 403(b) program nor the governmental employ- 
er’s “457 plan” program may accept 401(k) plan money, and vice versa. Moreover, 
with the exception of “conduit IRAs,” moving IRA assets into an employer-sponsored 
plan is prohibited. 

Recommendation. — Legislation to permit portability amongst these retirement 
plans would enable individuals to bring retirement savings with them when they 
change jobs, consolidate accounts and more readily manage retirement assets. Con- 
gress should amend the tax laws pertaining to all individual account-type retire- 
ment plans to permit individuals to roll over retirement account balances as they 
move from employer to employer, regardless of the nature of the employer. 

C. Variable Annuities 

Background. — The Administration has proposed imposing new taxes on the own- 
ers of variable annuity contracts. Proposals include taxing owners upon the ex- 
change of one contract for another and in the event of a reallocation of contract sav- 
ings from one investment option to another under the variable annuity contract. 

Recommendation. — The Institute opposes these proposals, because they would tax 
many individuals who save for retirement through variable annuities. 

III. Conversions of Large C Corporations to S Corporations 
Background 

Section 1374 generally provides that when a C corporation converts to an S cor- 
poration, the S corporation will be subject to corporate level taxation on the net 
built-in gain on any asset that is held at the time of the conversion and sold within 
10 years. In Notice 88-19, 1988-1 C.B. 486, the IRS announced that regulations im- 
plementing repeal of the so-called General Utilities doctrine would be promulgated 
under section 337(d) to provide that section 1374 principles, including section 1374’s 
“10-year rule” for the recognition of built-in gains, would be applied to C corpora- 
tions that convert to regulated investment company (“RIC”) or real estate invest- 
ment trust (“REIT”) status. 

Notice 88-19 was supplemented by Notice 88-96, 1988-2 C.B. 420, which states 
that the regulations to be promulgated under section 337(d) will provide a safe har- 
bor from the recognition of built-in gain in situations in which a RIC fails to qualify 
under Subchapter M for one taxable year and subsequently requalifies as a RIC. 
Specifically, Notice 88-96 provides a safe harbor for a corporation that (1) imme- 
diately prior to qualifying as a RIC was taxed as a C corporation for not more than 
one tcixable year, and (2) immediately prior to being taxed as a C corporation was 
taxed as a RIC for at least one tcixable year. The safe harbor does not apply to as- 
sets acquired by a corporation during the C corporation year in a transaction that 
results in its basis in the assets being determined by reference to a corporate trans- 
feror’s basis. 


® The Changing World of Work and Employee Benefits, Employee Benefit Research Institute, 
Issue Brief No. 172 (April 1996). 
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Proposal 

The President’s Fiscal Year 1999 budget proposes to repeal section 1374 for large 
corporations. For this purpose, a corporation is a large corporation if its stock is val- 
ued at more than five million dollars at the time of the conversion to an S corpora- 
tion. Thus, a conversion of a large C corporation to an S corporation would result 
in gain recognition both to the converting corporation and its shareholders. The pro- 
posal further provides that Notice 88-19 would be revised to provide that the con- 
version of a large C corporation to a RIC or REIT would result in the immediate 
recognition of the corporation’s net built-in gain. Thus, the Notice, if revised as pro- 
posed, would no longer permit a large corporation that converts to a RIC or REIT 
to elect to apply rules similar to the 10-year built-in gain recognition rules of section 
1374. 

Recommendation 

Because the safe harbor set forth in Notice 88-96 is not based upon the 10-year 
built-in gain rules of section 1374, the repeal of section 1374 for a large C corpora- 
tion should have no effect on Notice 88-96. The safe harbor is based on the recogni- 
tion that the imposition of a significant tax burden on a RIC that requalifies under 
Subchapter M after failing to qualify for a single year would be inappropriate. More- 
over, the imposition of teix in such a case would fall directly on the RIC’s sharehold- 
ers, who are typically middle-class investors. 

The Institute understands from discussions with the Treasury Department that 
the proposed revision to section 1374 and the related change to Notice 88-19 are 
not intended to impact the safe harbor provided by Notice 88-96. 

Should the Congress adopt this proposal, the Institute recommends that the legis- 
lative history include a statement, such as the following, making it clear that the 
proposed revision to section 1374 and the related change to Notice 88-19 would not 
impact the safe harbor set forth in Notice 88-96 for RICs that fail to qualify for 
one taxable year: 

This provision is not intended to affect Notice 88-96, 1988-2 C.B. 420, which pro- 
vides that regulations to be promulgated under section 337(d) will provide a safe 
harbor from the built-in gain recognition rules announced in Notice 88-19, 1988- 
1 C.B. 486, for situations in which a RIC temporarily fails to qualify under Sub- 
chapter M. Thus, it is intended that the regulations to be promulgated under section 
337(d) will contain the safe harbor described in Notice 88-96. 

IV. Increased Penalties for Failure to File Correct Information Returns 
Background 

Current law imposes penalties on payers, including RICs, that fail to file with the 
Internal Revenue Service (“IRS”) correct information returns showing, among other 
things, payments of dividends and gross proceeds to shareholders. Specifically, sec- 
tion 6721 imposes on each payer a penalty of $50 for each return with respect to 
which a failure occurs, with a maximum penalty of $250,000.1° The $50 penalty is 
reduced to $15 per return for any failure that is corrected within 30 days of the re- 
quired filing date and to $30 per return for any failure corrected by August 1 of 
the calendar year in which the required filing date occurs. 

Proposal 

The President’s Fiscal Year 1999 budget contains a proposal which would increase 
the $50-per-return penalty for failure to file correct information returns to the great- 
er of $50 per return or five percent of the aggregate amount required to be reported 
correctly but not so reported. The increased penalty would not apply if the total 
amount reported for the calendar year was at least 97 percent of the amount re- 
quired to be reported. 

Recommendation 

The Institute opposes the proposal to increase the penalty for failure to file correct 
information returns. Information reporting compliance is a matter of serious concern 
to RICs. Significant effort is devoted to providing the IRS and RIC shareholders 
with timely, accurate information returns and statements. As a result, a high level 
of information reporting compliance is maintained within the industry. 


Failures attributable to intentional disregard of the filing requirement are generally subject 
to a $100 per failure penalty that is not eligible for the $250,000 maximum. 
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The Internal Revenue Code’s information reporting penalty structure was com- 
prehensively revised by Congress in 1989 to encourage voluntary compliance. Infor- 
mation reporting penalties are not designed to raise revenues. The current penalty 
structure provides adequate, indeed very powerful, incentives for RICs to promptly 
correct any errors made. 


In the Conference Report to the 1989 changes. Congress recommended to IRS that they “de- 
velop a policy statement emphasizing that civil tax penalties exist for the purpose of encourag- 
ing voluntary compliance.” H.R. Conf. Rep. No. 386, 101st Cong., 1st Sess. 661 (1989). 


Statement of Joint Venture’s Council on Tax and Fiscal Policy 

Reasons Why the Export Source Rule Should Not Be Replaced with an 
Activity-Based Rule i 

Executive Summary 

High-technology industries comprise integrated industries with numerous compa- 
nies occupying critical niches. Product cycles of 1-5 years are not uncommon and 
successful companies at each stage of the high-tech food chain must adapt and con- 
stantly improve their product lines. As these cycles repeat and new products and 
markets are created, residual markets from prior product cycles remain and as a 
result, the absolute market size and opportunity increases. 

High-tech industries are heavily export oriented. Recent statistics show that Sili- 
con Valley’s exports grew 9 percent in 1996 to $39.7 billion. For many Silicon Valley 
companies, exports exceed 50 percent of total sales. Much of this exported product 
is manufactured in the United States and because of the nature of high-tech indus- 
tries and their product cycles, a tremendous amount of research and development 
accompanies the manufacturing function. The linkage between research and manu- 
facturing is very strong within high-tech industries. 

The export source rule helps to mitigate the double teixation faced by many U.S. 
exporters when income is taxed both in the United States and in a foreign country, 
and as a result, can have a direct effect on a high-tech company’s global tax burden. 
The export source rule only applies when goods are manufactured in the United 
States and exported. In high tech industries, significant U.S. research and research 
related jobs accompany the U.S. manufacturing function. Repeal of the export source 
rule would place upward pressure on the after teix cost of performing the manufac- 
turing and related research activity in the United States. 

Capital investment decision-making is influenced by both tax and non-tax factors. 
However, as global infrastructure and education levels improve, non-tax factors be- 
come increasingly less important in the capital investment decision-making and, 
therefore, U.S. teix laws that increase the after-teix cost of doing business could have 
a profound impact on location of investment. This will in turn have a direct impact 
on exports and export-related jobs not only for companies that respond quickly to 
after-tax returns, but also supplier companies that support the U.S. manufacturing 
and research activities. The various sectors within high-tech industries tend to be 
very closely linked and interdependent so that investment decisions by one sector 
will have a multiplier effect on where future geographic income will be earned. 

U.S. high-tech industries are innovative, highly profitable, drive academic institu- 
tion curriculum and excellence, produce high-paying jobs, produce a tremendous vol- 
ume of exports, and serve as a model to the world. Repeal of the export source rule 
would serve to discourage these U.S. -based activities. 

Marketing and Sales, Not Tax, Drives Multinational Corporate Structures 

A Silicon Valley high-tech start up company begins with an innovative idea. This 
idea may or may not have large market potential in the early life cycle of the com- 
pany. Those companies destined to become successful will either have a product that 
is ready for the current market [s] or the product idea will create a new market. 
High-tech products change every 1-6 years because industry innovation and global 
markets are constantly evolving. Successful companies at each stage of the high-tech 


1 These comments were prepared by Tax Policy Group member Bill Barrett, Director: Tax, Ex- 
port & Customs, Applied Materials, Inc. These comments are an updated version of comments 
on this proposal that were submitted to the Senate Finance Committee in April 1997. 
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food chain must adapt and constantly improve their product lines. High-tech compa- 
nies that do not adapt or evolve their product lines do not survive. 

High-technology represents integrated industries with numerous companies occu- 
pying critical niches. For example, semiconductor equipment companies supply the 
semiconductor chip companies and the chipmakers in turn provide the means for 
computers to perform complex software functions ranging from number crunching 
to multimedia. The explosion of the Internet and networking companies that link 
computers has heen a more recent evolution in high-tech industries. Computer soft- 
ware companies have heen both pushing the semiconductor industry as well as 
adapting new software applications to existing computer capability. At each compo- 
nent stage, companies must keep pace with evolution and product cycles to survive. 
As these cycles repeat and new products and markets are created, residual markets 
from prior product cycles remain and as a result, the absolute market size and op- 
portunity increases. 

The profile of a high-tech multinational company is no different from the above 
description, but for the fact that it either competes in or develops markets in mul- 
tiple countries. To be successful in countries outside the U.S., the multinational 
must understand different markets and adapt its corporate structure to accommo- 
date those markets. A not uncommon profile as product lines evolve and/or the mul- 
tinational adapts to foreign markets, is that specific segments of manufacturing may 
be located offshore.^ These segments may be older product lines or components of 
a product that are produced more efficiently offshore. In most cases, newer product 
lines, and the requisite research and development remain in the U.S. and close to 
development centers. 

Silicon Valley high-tech companies do not structure their global operations solely 
on the basis of local country tax rates. For example, as high-tech product lines ma- 
ture, investment in alternate manufacturing sites is a natural process of growth and 
diversification of risk. However, this statement should not be interpreted to mean 
tax rates do not play a significant role. An increase in U.S. teix increases the cost 
of business in the U.S. and if a company is to maintain an after-tax shareholder 
return, it must evaluate lower cost site locations. Popular rhetoric often character- 
izes U.S. industries as intent on the wholesale migration of manufacturing to off- 
shore locations with the sole purpose of minimizing corporate income tax when in 
reality, companies are trying to remain competitive in a global market and taxes 
represent only one, albeit a significant, cost of doing business. 

An analysis of a new manufacturing location will involve a comparison of factors, 
such as the following: 

• Labor skills, consistent with the demands of product technical requirements. 

• Labor productivity. 

• Cost of labor. 

• Cost of land and construction costs. 

• Financial and physical infrastructure (e.g., highway and airport). 

• Proximity to customers and the market. 

• Protection of intellectual property. 

• Tax rates. 

In reviewing this list, the superordinate goal of generating additional sales reve- 
nue and global market share may be overlooked. Any successful high-tech company 
is in the business of selling product and increasing financial return to its investors 
and when tax rates reduce potential return, they play an increased role in the deci- 
sion-making process. A company that makes sensible investment decisions based on 
after-tcix returns that improve the ability to competitively price product stands a 
good chance to improve its market share. 

There are Fundamental Flaws in the Administration’s Export Source 

Proposal 

President Clinton’s FY 1999 budget proposal contains a provision that would 
eliminate the export source rule, which allows 50 percent of the income from the 
sale of goods manufactured in the U.S. and exported to be considered “foreign source 


2 A successful company locates offshore to increase its global sales revenue and market share. 
Often, this raison d’etre is lost in political rhetoric. If a company is less competitive in the global 
marketplace (i.e., does not increase its global market share) because of higher tax rates, that 
company will naturally evaluate where it places manufacturing and R&D capability. Similarly, 
import tariffs will influence global investment patterns. For example, the European Union in 
1992 effectively placed a European manufacturing content requirement through imposition of 
duties on non-European manufactured semiconductors. United States and Asian semiconductor 
manufacturers now dominate the European semiconductor industry, which illustrates how in- 
vestment decisions can be altered to reduce government imposed costs of doing business. 
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income.” The proposal would instead source income from export sales under an “ac- 
tivity based” standard — effectively eliminating the export source rule. “Activity 
based” sourcing is not defined in the proposal, but might be patterned after a cur- 
rent income tax regulation example.® For U.S. exporters with excess foreign tax 
credits, the export source rule alleviates double taxation, and thereby operates as 
an export incentive for U.S. multinationals. The foreign source income rule only ap- 
plies if companies manufacture goods in the U.S. and export them. In the case of 
high-tech companies this usually means the company is also performing substantial 
R&D in the U.S. 

The Administration makes the following argument in support of repeal: 

The existing 50/50 rule provides a benefit to U.S. exporters that also operate in 
high-tcix foreign countries. Thus, U.S. multinational exporters have a competitive 
advantage over U.S. exporters that conduct all their business activities in the 
United States. 

There are at least three flaws in this argument. First, companies without foreign 
operations do not face the double taxation the export source rule is designed to alle- 
viate. Thus, the rule does not create a competitive advantage; instead, it levels the 
playing field. Double taxation increases the cost of doing business offshore and 
therefore, the multinational with foreign operations becomes less competitive with- 
out benefit of the foreign source income rule. Second, a company without foreign op- 
erations may be a start-up that has not entered global markets. This new company 
cannot be compared to a large and well-established multinational. As the new com- 
pany grows into global markets, it too will benefit from the export source rule. Fi- 
nally, the argument in favor of eliminating the foreign source income rule fails to 
take into account additional [non-tax] expenses that will be incurred by the multi- 
national with foreign operations. Selling, marketing, administrative expenses associ- 
ated with a foreign location, and product adaptation to local market, all must be 
incurred to support the local market. The conclusion is inescapable that establishing 
foreign operations will produce additional operating costs. Although operating costs 
will increase with foreign operations, the reality is that a U.S. manufacturing com- 
pany cannot compete for global market share without establishing offshore oper- 
ations. The resulting increased global market share increases high — pa 3 dng R&D 
and manufacturing jobs in the U.S. 

Tax Treaties are No Substitute for the Export Source Rule 

The Administration has stated that the United States income tax treaty network 
protects export sales income from tax in the foreign country where the goods are 
sold and thus, protects companies from double teixation. Treasury argues that the 
export source rule is no longer necessary as a result of this treaty protection. 

The tax treaty network is not a substitute for the export source rule, but even 
if it was, the treaty network is far from complete. The U.S. treaty network is limited 
to 56 countries, leaving many more countries (approximately 170) without treaties 
with the U.S. Moreover, many of the countries without treaties are developing coun- 
tries, which are frequently high-growth markets for American exporters. For exam- 
ple, the U.S. has no treaty with any Central or South American country. 

With or without a tax treaty, under most foreign countries’ tax laws, the mere 
act of selling goods into the country, absent other factors such as having a sales or 
distribution office, does not subject the United States exporter to income tax in the 
foreign country. Thus, export sales are not the primary cause of the excess foreign 
tax credit problem that many companies face in trying to compete overseas. 

The real reason most multinational companies face double teixation is that U.S. 
tax provisions unfairly restrict their ability to credit foreign taxes paid on these 
overseas operations against their U.S. taxes. Requirements to allocate a portion of 
the costs of U.S. borrowing and research activities against foreign source income 
(even though such allocated costs are not deductible in any foreign country), cause 
many companies to have excess foreign teix credits, thereby subjecting them to dou- 
ble tax, i.e., taxation by both the U.S. and the foreign jurisdiction. 


®Treas. Reg. Sec. 1.863— 3(b)(2) Ex. 1. The Tax Court in both Phillips Petroleum Co., 97 T.C. 
30 (1991) and Intel Corp., 100 T.C. 616 (1993), found that the fact pattern in the regulations 
example did not apply to the facts of these cases. The facts in these cases are typical of most 
exporters and therefore, under current law “activity based” sourcing as described in Example 
1 would rarely produce any foreign source income. The result, using an “activity based” model, 
would be zero percent foreign source income on exported U.S. manufactured product, which in- 
creases the global tax burden on this income. 

"^General Explanations of the Administration’s Revenue Proposals, February 1998, pagel03; 
http://www.ustreas.gov/press/releases/grnbk98.htm. 
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As previously explained, the export source rule alleviates double taxation by al- 
lowing companies who manufacture goods in the United States for export abroad to 
treat 50 percent of the income as “foreign source,” thereby increasing their ability 
to utilize their foreign tax credits. Thus, the rule encourages these companies (fac- 
ing double taxation as described above) to produce goods in the U.S. for export 
abroad. 

As an effective World Trade Organization-consistent export incentive, the export 
source rule is needed now more than ever to support quality, high-paying jobs in 
U.S. export industries.® Exports have provided the spark for much of the growth in 
the U.S. economy over the past decade. Again, the existence of tax treaties does 
nothing to change the importance of this rule to the U.S. economy. 

The decision to allow 50 percent of the income from export sales to be treated as 
“foreign source” was in part a decision based upon administrative convenience to 
minimize disputes over exactly which portion of the income should be treated “for- 
eign” and which should be “domestic.” The rule still serves this purpose, and neither 
the tax treaty network nor the Administration’s proposal to adopt an “activities- 
based” test for determining which portion of the income is “foreign” and which is 
“domestic” addresses this problem. Moreover, adopting an “activities-based” rule 
would create endless factual disputes similar to those under the Section 482 trans- 
fer pricing regime. 

Tax treaties are critically important in advancing the international competitive- 
ness of U.S. companies’ global operations and trade. In order to export effectively 
in the global marketplace, most companies must eventually have substantial oper- 
ations abroad in order to market, service or distribute their goods. Teix treaties 
make it feasible in many cases for business to invest overseas and compete in for- 
eign markets. Foreign investments by U.S. -based multinationals generate substan- 
tial exports from the United States. These foreign operations create a demand for 
U.S. manufactured components, service parts, technology, etc., while also providing 
returns on capital in the form of dividends, interest and royalties. 

Tax treaties are not a substitute for the export source rule. They do not provide 
an incentive to produce goods in the United States. Nor do they address the most 
significant underlying cause of double taxation — arbitrary allocation rules — or pro- 
vide administrative simplicity in allocating income from exports. 

Capital Export Neutrality Model As A Guide For Tax Simplification 

In an ideal income teix system, income tax would not influence how a company 
structures transactions or where the company decides to build a manufacturing 
plant. Investment decisions would be influenced by other economic factors such as 
those listed above. To eliminate income tax from the investment location decision 
it would be necessary to structure the system such that the global tax rate on in- 
come earned an 3 rwhere in the world is no different than the domestic rate of tax. 
A system patterned after the “capital export neutrality” (CEN) concept would 
achieve this result.® 

The CEN concept holds that an item of income, regardless of where it is earned, 
will not suffer a global rate of tax higher than the U.S. tax rate. Dividends received 
from both high and low tax countries suffer a double rate of tax first in the country 
in which the income was earned and second in the United States when received. 
The credit for foreign tax paid is designed to mitigate this double taxation. The ex- 
port source rule operates to increase the credit for foreign taxes paid which in turn 
operates to more closely align the United States tax system with the concept of 
CEN. With sufficient foreign source income, the global rate of income tax on income 
earned in high tcix countries approaches 36 percent. 

A classical tax system that diverges from the CEN concept will increase the im- 
portance of income teix in plant location decision-making. If the foreign source in- 


5 Studies have shown that average exporting plants have higher blue-collar and white-collar 
wages, and that average workers at exporting plants have higher benefits. J. David Richardson 
and Karin Rindal, Why Exports Matter: More!, The Institute for International Economics and 
The Manufacturing Institute, February 1996, page 11. 

®CEN is also referred to as a classical tax system. In addition to the United States, Japan 
and the United Kingdom loosely base their tax systems on this concept. An alternative concept 
is “capital import neutrality” (CIN). Under GIN, the global rate of tax on foreign income does 
not exceed the foreign tax rate. In other words, under CIN income earned outside the home 
country is not taxed in the home country when received as a dividend or when the foreign oper- 
ation is sold. “Territorial” based tax systems are patterned after the CIN concept. The Nether- 
lands and France apply the “territorial” concept. Germany, Canada, and Australia apply the 
concept pursuant to income tax treaty with certain trading partners. For a detailed description 
of these principles, see Factors Affecting The International Competitiveness Of the United 
States, prepared by the Joint Committee on Taxation (JCS-6— 91), Part 2. 111. 
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come rule is repealed, the double taxation of U.S. multinationals that export from 
the United States will increase and for many high-tech companies this increase in 
taxes, and corresponding reduction in return to shareholders, will alter plant invest- 
ment decisions. Many companies will be forced to invest offshore rather than build 
new plants in the U.S. to remain competitive and maintain shareholder rate of re- 
turn. Foreign investment decisions will have a ripple effect within high-tech indus- 
tries because they are so closely interrelated. For example, a natural consequence 
of additional offshore investment by a semiconductor manufacturer will be that 
equipment suppliers will increase their offshore presence to meet the demands of 
their customers. This dynamic will be repeated in other industry segments creating 
a foreign investment multiplier effect. 

The Proposal Would Tend To Encourage Manufacturing Outside of the U.S. 

The elimination or scale back of the foreign source income rule will have a nega- 
tive tax impact on U.S. multinationals that export U.S. manufactured product. For 
many companies this will result in a tax disincentive to manufacture in the U.S. 
vis-a-vis other countries with lower teix rates and is contrary to a “capital export 
neutrality” model, which holds that income teix should play a minor role in plant 
location decision-making. Repeal of the foreign source income rule would elevate the 
importance of teixes in offshore plant location decision-making and is contrary to teix 
simplification within a “capital export neutral” model. 

Summary 

United States high-tech industries are innovative, highly profitable, drive aca- 
demic institution curriculum and excellence, produce high-paying jobs, produce a 
tremendous volume of exports, and serve as a model to the world.® U.S. government 
policies that discourage these U.S. -based activities risk impeding very desirable at- 
tributes and drivers in the U.S. economy. Government policies that encourage these 
attributes will obviously promote these attributes. Therefore, the Administration’s 
export sourcing proposal should not be enacted. 


Statement of M Financial Holdings Incorporated 

Overview 

The President’s budget proposal calls for unwarranted tax increases on American 
life insurance policyholders and products that would discourage long-term invest- 
ment and saving. Several provisions of the budget would prevent life insurance 
products from continuing to provide effective solutions to long-term benefit, savings, 
and retirement security needs. This unfortunate proposal drastically undermines 
the government’s decades-long policy of encouraging individuals and businesses to 
provide for their own and their employees’ financial security. At a time when long- 
term financial planning is encouraged of all Americans, the President’s budget takes 
away several key methods of providing for that financial security. In many cases, 
the proposals result in a retroactive tax increase on middle-class working Ameri- 
cans. 

The provisions in the 1999 Administration budget that particularly concern us in- 
clude the following: 


■^As income earned offshore increases as a result of additional foreign plant investment, his- 
tory suggests complicated tax laws will be introduced in an attempt to tax this income before 
it is remitted back to the U.S., contrary to efforts towards a more simplified income tax mode. 
PFIC and subpart F, as it relates to operating income earned from related party sales, are ex- 
amples of this type of legislation. 

® Studies have documented the impact exports have in job creation. Hufbauer and DeRosa 
project that in 1999, exports will increase $30.8 billion and $2.3 billion of additional wage in- 
come. In addition, the effect of the rule and the exports it generates will support 360,000 work- 
ers in export-related jobs, which also tend to be higher paying jobs (Costs and Benefits of the 
Export Source Rule, 1998-2002, Gary Hufbauer and Dean DeRosa, February 19, 1997). In Sili- 
con Valley, it is estimated that over 200,000 jobs were added since 1992. Also, in 1997 the aver- 
age real wage, after accounting for inflation, grew about 2.2 percent compared to a wage in- 
crease of 1.2 percent at the national level (Joint Venture’s Index of Silicon Valley, 1998, pre- 
pared by Joint Venture: Silicon Valley Network). The Joint Venture study also reported that 
in 1996, Silicon Valley exports grew 9 percent to $39.7 billion, while California exports grew 
4 percent and U.S. exports grew 6 percent. 
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• COLI Proposal — Increased taxation on companies that own life insurance poli- 
cies on their officers and employees. This tax increase could significantly reduce the 
level of funding for employee-related benefits, undermining employee security asso- 
ciated with these benefits and the financial protection of families and businesses. 
The proposal particularly hurts small businesses who rely on life insurance policies 
to provide benefits and incentives to their employees. 

• Investment in Contract Proposal — Elimination of annual cost of insurance and 
expense charges from the insurance owner’s basis in the contract. This proposal con- 
tradicts the well-established tax principle that a return of invested funds is not 
taxed. Furthermore, it reduces the effectiveness of the savings element of the poli- 
cies. 

• Variable Life Insurance and Annuities Proposal — Taxation of gains in variable 
policies at the time values are moved among investment options within one policy 
or transferred between similar policies. This tax increase effectively eliminates the 
use of these products as long-term retirement investments, thereby making it hard- 
er for millions of Americans to save for retirement 

• Crummey Proposal — Elimination of the Crummey provisions to obtain the gift 
tax annual exclusion. This tax increase would reduce the availability of life insur- 
ance proceeds to provide funds to pay future estate taxes on many closely held busi- 
ness interests. 

These proposals will reduce the financial protection being provided to millions of 
Americans and thousands of businesses of all sizes. The provisions would adversely 
affect the economic viability of existing life insurance policies and severely limit new 
insurance policy purchases, thus reducing overall savings. Furthermore, the propos- 
als would reduce private retirement savings by increasing the administrative and 
tax expense associated with owning these products. Taken together, the proposals 
also could cause thousands of employees to lose their jobs. Particularly hard hit 
would be U.S. small businesses. 

Given the uncertain economic impact, it is reasonable to expect that these Budget 
proposals may have a negative effect on general revenue. These proposals also seem 
to disproportionately isolate and disadvantage insurance businesses. The reduced 
purchase of insurance as a result of these proposals would produce a corresponding 
reduction in certain federal and state tax revenue. By example, in 1996, approxi- 
mately $1.8 billion in revenue was paid by the insurance industry in state premium 
taxes on life insurance. Additionally, approximately $1 billion was generated at the 
federal level just from the “DAC” tax on life insurance premiums. The current level 
of revenue generated at both the state and federal level would be threatened by this 
set of proposals. 


M Financial Group 

M Financial Group is a marketing and reinsurance organization comprised of over 
100 independently owned firms, located across the country, that focus on providing 
financial security and solutions to the estate and benefit planning needs of individ- 
uals and businesses. 

Collectively, these firms manage life insurance policies in force for their clients 
representing over $1 billion of annual life insurance premiums, over $10 billion of 
policyholder account values, and over $40 billion of total death benefit protection. 

These policies provide benefits for a variety of needs that enhance individual 

• Allowing businesses an effective vehicle to fund benefit liabilities for employee 
retirement income payments, salary continuance for employees’ spouses, and other 
post-retirement benefits. 

• Providing for financial liquidity to families at time of death to pay estate taxes. 
Many families’ assets are in illiquid forms such as family owned real estate or small 
businesses. Life insurance helps families meet their estate tax and business continu- 
ity needs without having to sell the underljdng asset. Life insurance provides a liq- 
uid source of funds to meet the liability without disrupting families and small busi- 
nesses, allowing them to continue into the next generation and continue to provide 
jobs to their employees. 

• Providing businesses with a financial means to continue operation upon death 
of a key executive, allowing the business to continue operations while replacing the 
key individual. 

• Providing individuals with the ability to provide survivors with death benefit 
protection while supplementing retirement savings. 

Life insurance is a particularly effective and efficient vehicle to defray the costs 
of these benefits and provide individuals and employers with a future income 
stream to offset various unpredictable future needs, such as untimely death or long- 
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term medical needs. The impact of the proposal on the ability to use life insurance 
on all of these areas is devastating. 

In addition, the proposed retroactive application of several provisions to policies 
already purchased and owned by millions of Americans makes effective teix-planning 
virtually impossible. A precedent of retroactive application of tax increases to exist- 
ing contracts is inherently unfair and reduces the potential for tax law to provide 
effective long-term incentives for establishing any private savings programs. More- 
over, retroactive tax increases reduce compliance with our Federal Tax system at 
a time when the system is already under broad attack. We applaud the strong oppo- 
sition to retroactivity, as expressed recently by Chairman Archer, who made the fol- 
lowing statement related to the Administration’s FY 1999 Budget: 

“I do not intend to put my name on anything that is retroactive.” 

The balance of this document provides specific background on the impact of these 
proposals on certain uses of life insurance that help provide financial security to 
millions of Americans. 

Proposal: Repeal of the exception for employees, ofeicers, and directors 
UNDER THE CORPORATE OWNED LIFE INSURANCE (COLI) PRORATION RULES. 1 

Background: 

COLI policies have long been used as a tool by businesses to provide employee 
and retirement benefits. COLI helps promote the long-term financial security of em- 
ployees, provide employees an incentive to save for their own retirement, and help 
corporations effectively manage financial consequences of the untimely death of a 
key employee. 

The need to use COLI to provide employee and retirement benefits arises from 
prior legislative initiatives such as ERISA, TEFRA, and DEFRA, which have limited 
a company’s use of pension arrangements. Over time, these limitations have made 
the use of traditional pension arrangements more complex and less effective. Hit 
most hard are middle-level executives, as defined by the Department of Labor. The 
popularity of non-qualified plans has increased commensurate with the compression 
on qualified plans and corporate desire to provide the restoration of such benefits. 

In the interest of enabling employees with a means to provide themselves and 
their families with long-term financial security benefits, corporations have created 
non-qualified plans to provide long-term benefits. The use of these plans is an effec- 
tive vehicle for increasing the personal savings rate at a time when Americans are 
living longer and there is more uncertainty of the ability of other social programs 
to support these benefits. These plans have long-term emerging liabilities and actu- 
arial risk, which are well suited to funding with life insurance. This use of COLI 
serves a valid social and economic purpose in financing these plans. Some examples 
of the many employee and retirement benefit beneficial programs and other busi- 
ness needs funded by COLI are: 

• Supplements retirement income and survivor benefits beyond those available 
under qualified plan limits. These benefits promote the financial security of millions 
of Americans. 

• The ability for employees to contribute after-tax dollars to enhance their retire- 
ment and survivor benefits. 

• The ability for businesses to provide benefits needed to attract and retain key 
employees. 

• Supports the ability, particularly for small businesses, to withstand the signifi- 
cant financial loss resultant from the premature death of a key employee. 

• Provides business continuity in circumstances that could otherwise result in 
failure and significant economic hardship for all employees. 

To accomplish these purposes, many corporations use COLI as a tool to effectively 
manage the liabilities related to employee and retirement benefits. Defraying the 


iThe written statement addresses the negative impact of the Administration’s Proposal on 
traditional COLI plans, and does not address Bank-Owned Life Insurance (BOLI). We are aware 
that in addition to the use of traditional COLI plans, there has also developed a use of life insur- 
ance products as pure financial vehicles, used to take advantage of tax deferred investment or 
tax arbitraged nature of the products. Congress has been concerned about the use of COLI as 
a “pure” investment vehicle without the appropriate insurance elements and has in the past en- 
acted legislation to limit the attractiveness of such uses. Of particular concern today is the use 
of COLI by financial institutions that borrow funds at low cost and invest the funds in tax de- 
ferred investments, thus creating additional tax leverage due to the deductibility of the borrow- 
ing costs while the offsetting investment is tax deferred. These plans are commonly referred to 
as BOLI. 
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costs of these liabilities with after-tax dollars in COLI policies is consistent with 
Federal retirement savings incentives and is good public policy. 

Effect of Proposal: 

The changes to COLI increase current taxes for all businesses that own or are 
beneficiaries of a life insurance policy. This proposal would seriously curtail the 
availability of the benefits these policies fund, reduce personal savings, and increase 
the risk of business failure from loss of a key employee. Most hard hit by the pro- 
posal is small businesses and their employees. 

The proposed changes to IRC § 264 increase teixes by disallowing a portion of the 
company’s interest deduction for unrelated debt. This proposal would affect all busi- 
ness uses of life insurance, not just abusive uses. To preserve the motivation and 
opportunity for private saving, it is important to preserve the ability for businesses 
to purchase life insurance to provide an array of benefits to their employees. At a 
time when Congress is increasing incentives for employee-based savings through the 
expansion of Roth IRAs and other provisions, it is contradictory to teix the use of 
life insurance to fund the same benefits. 

Current law already limits potential abuses in COLI applications used to defray 
the costs of the types of liabilities previously mentioned: Qualified plan limits re- 
strict the amount of insurance that can be purchased by an employer on a currently 
deductible basis. IRC §7702 and IRC §7702A require corporate-owned policies to 
provide a reasonable amount of true death benefit protection. IRC §264 prevents 
leverage arbitrage from teix deductible borrowing against a corporate-owned life in- 
surance policy. All these provisions combine to provide reasonable protection that 
the COLI may be used to defray the costs of real benefit liabilities in a manner con- 
sistent with tcix policy. 

Unfortunately, the effect of the COLI proposal in the Administration’s Budget 
would be to limit wholly appropriate business uses of life insurance — such as assur- 
ing that employees receive the retirement benefits they have been promised and are 
counting on getting — by making the cost of insurance products economically 
unfeasible. The proposal would unnecessarily deny the benefits of COLI to millions 
of Americans. 

Moreover, the Administration’s rationale for the COLI proposal is fundamentally 
flawed and unjustified. The Administration believes that allowing a taxpayer a de- 
duction for interest incurred on indebtedness in the operation of a business is wrong 
if the business owns life insurance on its employees, even if the business indebted- 
ness is completely unrelated to the insurance. This belief flies in the face of fun- 
damental principals of tax law, which allow for ordinary and necessary business ex- 
penses. 

Under recent changes in current law, interest on indebtedness directly related or 
“traced” to corporate owned life insurance is already subject to disallowance. The 
new COLI proposal would go well beyond current law and deny deductions for inter- 
est that is completely unrelated to the insurance. This is not only unjustified, but 
is overbroad and creates inequities between businesses that rely on debt financing 
and those that are equity financed. 

In cases where a business provides insurance-financed benefit programs such as 
broad-based health coverage for retirees, non-qualified pensions, or savings benefits, 
a “tax” would now be imposed if the business had any indebtedness on its books. 
This resulting “tax” will most likely cause the business to rethink and scale back 
its benefit programs, causing harm to the long-term health and security of its em- 
ployees. Across the country, this would have a devastating impact on many small 
and mid-sized businesses who rely on insurance to fund such programs. 

By indirectly “teixing” retirement and benefit programs, the COLI proposal moves 
in the complete opposite direction of recent efforts by the Administration and Con- 
gress to provide incentives to increase U.S. savings (e.g. expansion of IRAs, Roth 
IRAs, SIMPLE IRAs). The COLI proposal undermines these initiatives and is con- 
tradictory to the goals of the Administration and Congress. 

Finally, the effective date of the COLI proposal would create a retroactive tax in- 
crease on millions of businesses and middle-class working Americans by denying an 
interest deduction on policies that have been in place for years. Businesses that re- 
lied on existing teix laws would be penalized and employees who relied on benefits 
funded by existing insurance policies would be unconscionable harmed. 

While we understand the concern in Congress regarding perceived abusive trans- 
actions, we believe the Administration’s proposal is overbroad, unjustified and in- 
consistent with Congressional incentives to encourage retirement savings and em- 
ployee benefits. Accordingly, the COLI proposal should be rejected out of hand. 
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Proposal: Reduce the life insurance and annuity policy owner’s “investment 
IN THE contract” (BASIS) FOR MORTALITY AND EXPENSE CHARGES. 

Background: 

Cash value life insurance and deferred annuities allow individuals to provide for 
future financial security for themselves and their dependents through benefits paid 
to survivors at death or lifetime income benefits paid during retirement. Premiums 
paid for these benefits are usually made with after-tax dollars. The public policy 
reason for encouraging such insurance purchases is directly linked to the social 
value the benefits provided, both in terms of quality of life for surviving bene- 
ficiaries and additional retirement income available to further reduce demands that 
may fall on publicly funded social insurance programs. For this reason, the “inside 
build-up” of life insurance and annuity policy cash values has served a beneficial 
and socially justified purpose. 

Effect of Proposal: 

This proposal would reduce the effectiveness of life insurance and annuity policies 
as long-term financial security vehicles. The proposal would reduce retirement sav- 
ings by reducing a policy owner’s basis each year by internal mortality and expense 
charges for cash value life insurance and deferred annuity contracts for the purpose 
of calculating investment in the contract under IRC § 72. 

This proposal is contrary to the notion of not paying tax on the amount invested 
in an asset. Policyholders pay premiums with after-teix dollars, and they should not 
be subject to a second tax on the return of their investment amount. The long-term 
cumulative effect of the proposed reduction in policyholder basis is the reduction of 
cash values available to Americans upon retirement. 

The proposal actually operates to the detriment of responsible Americans who 
hold their annuity investments until retirement. The proposal would add back re- 
ductions to the policyholder’s basis only if the contract is annuitized for life at the 
guaranteed rate in the contract, even if the guaranteed rate is less favorable than 
other rates then available. The logic of requiring retiring individuals to receive less 
than the amount they otherwise could receive is far from clear. 

It is reasonable to consider taxing gains from contracts that are surrendered with- 
out ever providing the intended death and retirement benefits, but current law al- 
ready accomplishes that purpose. Not only is ordinary income teix paid on the total 
difference between cash value and premium paid when a policy is surrendered, but 
there are several situations where a penalty tax also applies to such transactions. 
Those situations include all surrenders of deferred annuity policies or life insurance 
Modified Endowment Contracts before the policy owner reaches age 69y2. Thus, cur- 
rent law already taxes and provides tax penalties on cumulative gains that are 
withdrawn without being used for the intended long-term financial security benefits 
of insurance. 

The existing penalty taxes for withdrawals from Modified Endowment and annu- 
ity contracts apply only to withdrawals before the insured reaches age 591/2. That 
age limit recognizes the multiple financial needs that can arise in the retirement 
years and increases the availability of life insurance and annuity values to address 
life changes at that time. The proposed basis changes would penalize life insurance 
and annuity owners who need to make withdrawals from their policies for other fi- 
nancial security reasons, such as the payment of nursing home costs, at any age. 

The proposal would also introduce a high degree of additional and unnecessary 
complexity to supporting tcix reflations and to the record-keeping and reporting re- 
quirements of insurers and individual policyholders. The impact of this complexity 
would ultimately be borne by the individual taxpayers, through the added costs and 
time involved in preparing their own returns and higher insurance company admin- 
istrative costs passed through to policy owners, thus reducing the amount of their 
retirement savings. 

Proposal: Tax Certain Exchanges of Insurance Contracts and Reallocations 
OF Assets within Variable Insurance Contracts 


Background: 

As described previously in the discussion of proposed reductions in basis, tax law 
has encouraged individuals to provide for the financial needs of their survivors and 
their retirement years through purchase of life insurance and annuity contracts. To 
accomplish this result, cash value is allowed to accumulate in life insurance and an- 
nuity policies without being subject to current income taxation. 

Furthermore, public policy has recognized that there are a number of different 
types of insurance contracts available in the market, and that it may sometimes be 
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in the consumer’s best interest to exchange one policy for another. For that reason 
IRC § 1035 has long permitted transfers of value from one annuity or life insurance 
contract to another without taxation on the growth in cash values up to that time. 

During the last decade, there has been increasing use of variable life insurance 
and variable annuity policies. These contracts provide the same basic financial secu- 
rity features of more traditional contracts, but they allow individuals greater flexi- 
bility in the general investment strategy of the assets backing policy cash values 
through access to equity returns. This opportunity generally allows individuals to 
lower the overall cost of their benefits, while enhancing long-term security. For ex- 
ample, a relatively young individual wishing permanent death benefit protection 
and the opportunity to save for retirement income may choose a variable product 
that allows allocation of current cash values to an equity-based fund. This fund may 
have the potential of providing higher long-term returns than the traditional fixed 
income investments of an insurer’s general account. As retirement age approaches, 
that individual might wish to reallocate the cash values to a fund with less risk 
than equities, minimizing the volatility risk when the benefits are needed most. 

Effect of Proposal: 

This proposal would penalize individuals who seek to use life insurance and annu- 
ity contracts to save for retirement. Specifically, the proposal has two parts. First, 
it eliminates IRC § 1035-exchange treatment for transfers between any contract and 
a variable contract. Therefore all variable policy exchanges would be subject to tax 
on any gain in the contract. Secondly, it treats each separate account of a variable 
contract as a separate contract, so any transfer between accounts within a variable 
contract would be a teixable event. 

The elimination of § 1035 exchange treatment would discourage individuals from 
changing from one policy to another with more attractive features or cost. The abil- 
ity to make such exchanges without current tax impact is one factor that encourages 
insurers to offer policyholders increasingly favorable terms to keep their products 
competitive. Thus, this change would harm policyholders by reducing the natural 
marketplace incentive to meiximize policy performance. 

The second part of the proposal — teixing interim gains at the time funds are 
moved between separate account options within a single variable policy — also cre- 
ates an unwarranted and inconsistent penalty to the individual who wishes to use 
his contractual rights most efficiently. Given the public policy of encouraging the 
use of life insurance and annuity contracts to facilitate the ability of individuals to 
provide for their own financial security, there is no reason to apply teixes to interim 
gains upon internal asset reallocations. Annuity and life insurance contracts already 
contain restrictions on transfers and liquidity. Policy owners may not withdraw 
funds from their account values without reducing or eliminating the long-term death 
or retirement income benefits that will be provided. As long as funds remain inside 
a policy that will provide those benefits, the gains should not be teixed. 

This proposal would also increase the cost of variable products due to significantly 
more complexity in administration and record keeping for insurers and for buyers 
of variable products who reallocate assets among sub-accounts. These costs would 
be passed along to policy owners. Many details would need to be clarified through 
further complex regulations. 

Proposal: Repeal the so-called “Crummey Rule” eor gifts after 1998. 
Background: 

As Congress intended, the $10,000 gift tax annual exclusion is widely used and 
encouraged to provide a mechanism for relatively small gifts to be made to individ- 
uals, primarily family members, without gift or estate tax consequences. 

The “Crummey Rule” has, since 1968, been a widely used approach to appro- 
priately utilize the gift tax annual exclusion. This long-established and well- 
recognized rule relies on the legal power of the beneficiaries of the Crummey power 
to withdraw amounts contributed to the trust for their benefit. It is primarily used 
to make gifts to family members and, more particularly minor children and grand- 
children, while at the same time, providing them the protections of a trust to help 
safeguard their interests. 

Frequently, the trust is used to purchase life insurance in order to provide family 
members liquidity for estate teixes without use of the insured’s unified credit. This 
helps avoid unnecessary liquidation at the insured’s death of important family as- 
sets such as a business and the displacement of employees, which would result 
therefrom. 
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Effect of Proposal: 

The proposal substantially hurts families wanting to make appropriate use of the 
annual gift tax exclusion in order to make gifts in trust which protect family mem- 
bers, provide liquidity, and safeguard important family assets. The proposal would 
apply to all future gifts, including those which would be made to previously existing 
trusts. In a large percentage of those situations, life insurance has been utilized and 
those plans would be substantially disrupted or discontinued. This would frustrate 
the taxpayer’s reasonable expectations of having irrevocably gifted their policies and 
having the law in effect at the time continue to apply. 


Statement of Management Compensation Group 

I. Introduction 

We appreciate the opportunity to submit this statement for the record of the Com- 
mittee’s hearing on the revenue proposals included in the President’s FY 1999 Budg- 
et. We are Management Compensation Group, a group of independently owned firms 
located across the country, dedicated to assisting businesses to provide retirement, 
health and other benefits to their employees. We help small, medium and larger 
businesses finance benefit plans through the purchase of corporate-owned life insur- 
ance (“COLI”). The use of COLI serves a valid social and economic purpose in fi- 
nancing these benefit plans. 

We strenuously OBJECT to the President’s proposal to apply the proration rule 
adopted in the Taxpayer Relief Act of 1997 (P.L. 105-34) to virtually all COLI, by 
eliminating exceptions to the rule for employees, officers and directors (the “COLI 
proposal”). In this statement, we will provide background on the legitimate business 
uses of COLI, and the history of teix issues associated with COLI. We will then dis- 
cuss the President’s COLI proposal and explain why we think it should be rejected 
outright by Congress. 


II. Background 

1) Permanent Life Insurance For Business 

The use of permanent life insurance in a business setting first arose as a means 
to protect against the premature death of key employees. The savings element in 
permanent life insurance also allowed for the accumulation of value for use in the 
buyback of stock or to protect against business interruption. 

As businesses saw a need to fund for pension and other benefit liabilities that fell 
outside of their qualified plans, COLI in its current use evolved. The combination 
of predictable premiums, long-term asset accumulation and protection against death 
benefit liabilities makes COLI an ideal funding vehicle for these programs. 

In these arrangements, businesses purchase COLI in an amount necessary to 
match the emerging liabilities for benefits outside of qualified plans. The COLI asset 
is typically placed in a trust, and specific arrangements are made to eliminate ex- 
cess assets from building up within the trust. While such assets remain available 
to creditors should bankruptcy occur, they are otherwise pledged and held in trust 
for the sole purpose of extinguishing corporate liability associated with the benefit 
plans. 

Funds used to purchase COLI are paid with after-teix dollars. The teix-deferred 
growth of these funds only serves to help the plans keep pace with the emerging 
liability. The company foregoes a current deduction, unlike qualified pension plans, 
and provides a dedicated buffer for future pension payments. Funding under these 
plans is typically limited to those eligible for participation in these programs. 

2) History Of Tax Changes Related To COLI 

In the past. Congress has been concerned about the use of COLI as a pure invest- 
ment vehicle without appropriate insurance elements. As a consequence, it has 
acted to restrict COLI and certain investment-oriented insurance products, while 
protecting the tax-deferred nature of permanent life insurance. 

The 1954 Code contained a provision limiting interest deductions on loans taken 
out directly or otherwise to purchase insurance (Code section 264). Since then. Con- 
gress has strengthened this provision several times. Most recently, in the Taxpayer 
Relief Act of 1997 (the “1997 Act”), Congress eliminated a broad range of exceptions 
and generally disallowed any interest on indebtedness “with respect to” the owner- 
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ship of a life insurance contract. This disallowed any direct and “traceable” interest. 
A limited exception for “key person” policies under $50,000 remained in place. 

The 1997 Act also added a new “proration” rule which denied interest deductions 
on indebtedness “unrelated” to the ownership of insurance policies. An exception to 
the proration rule was provided for insurance purchased on lives of employees, offi- 
cers, directors, and 20 percent owners (Code section 264(f)). This exception is the 
subject of the President’s COLI proposal.^ 

III. The President’s COLI Proposal 

Under current law, businesses are generally allowed a tax deduction for interest 
on indebtedness incurred in their trade or business. Businesses often own life insur- 
ance policies on the lives of their employees, officers and directors. These policies 
meet a number of business needs, including: (1) providing financial liquidity; (2) al- 
lowing businesses to fund employee and retirement benefits; (3) providing continu- 
ation of business operations upon the death of a key executive; and (4) providing 
survivors with death benefit protections. 

Recent changes to the tax laws deny an interest deduction on any indebtedness 
WITH RESPECT TO life insurance policies. Therefore, any interest which is directly 
related or “traceable” to a life insurance policy is already denied under current law. 
If there is no relationship between the indebtedness and a corporate-owned life in- 
surance policy on an employee, officer or director, then there is no denial of interest. 

The President’s FY 1999 Budget plan contains a proposal which would change the 
current COLI rules, resulting in the denial of interest deductions on indebtedness 
incurred by a business completely UNRELATED to the ownership of insurance on 
an employee, officer or director. The Administration believes this would prevent un- 
warranted tax arbitrage benefits. This proposal would have a devastating impact on 
businesses and employees throughout the country. 

IV. Discussion 

The President’s COLI proposal is seriously flawed, inequitable, overly broad, and 
unjustified. It must be REJECTED by Congress. 

1) “Tax Arbitrage” Is A Smoke-Screen 

While the Administration suggests that traditional COLI provides unwarranted 
tax arbitrage, the argument is not persuasive and is nothing but a smoke screen 
to mask its attempt to tax inside build up of life insurance — a proposal that has 
been resoundingly rejected in the past. 

There are legitimate teix policy reasons for allowing ordinary and necessary tax 
deductions for businesses that incur indebtedness and pay interest expenses. Simi- 
larly, there is a valid tax policy reason for allowing businesses to own permanent 
life insurance and for allowing the growth of these policies to be teix-deferred. 

To arbitrarily tie these two fundamental tax concepts together as a means of rais- 
ing revenue is disingenuous. If denying a deduction for an expense completely unre- 
lated to an item of income were acceptable, we would have complete chaos in the 
tax code. 

An example of how ill-conceived this policy would be is the case of a teixpayer who 
earns tax-deferred income in a ROTH IRA and also makes teix deductible mortgage 
interest payments. If the teixpayer’s mortgage interest deduction were denied on the 
theory that he/she has “tax arbitrage” from unrelated teix-deferred earnings in the 
ROTH IRA, the entire tax code would have to be reviewed and the deductibility of 
deductions would always be in question. The purpose of the teix deferral, in this case 
to increase the ability of Americans to save for retirement and the interest deduc- 
tion, to promote home ownership, are completely unrelated. There is no connection 
between the ROTH IRA and the mortgage indebtedness just as there is no connec- 
tion here between the business indebtedness and the COLI policy. In the business 
setting, the analogy would be to deny an interest deduction on the purchase of office 
equipment solely because a business purchased key man life insurance. 


1 Other changes impacting insurance products occurred over the years. Certain investment- 
oriented insurance products called “modified endowments” were restricted hy Congress in 1988. 
This class of policies loses many or some of the favorable treatment available to other contracts 
under Code section 72. Congress in 1990 imposed another limitation on insurance policies with 
the enactment of the deferred acquisition cost provision (Code section 848)(the “DAC tax”). This 
provision limits the ability of insurance companies to deduct immediately the costs incurred in 
issuing a policy. The economic effect of the DAC provision has been to impose a federal premium 
tax. 
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Importantly, current law has safe guards for interest that is related or “traceable” 
to the ownership of life insurance, denying such interest deduction in such cases. 
The President’s proposal attempts to disallow deductions for unrelated interest. The 
Administration apparently believes that allowing a taxpayer a deduction for interest 
incurred on indebtedness in the operation of a business is wrong if the business 
owns life insurance on its employees, officers, or directors, even if the business in- 
debtedness is completely unrelated to the insurance. This belief is contrary to fun- 
damental principals of tax policy as well as the social objectives such deductions are 
meant to achieve. 

2) The COLI Proposal is Inequitable 

By denying interest deductions on businesses that own life insurance, the Presi- 
dent’s COLI proposal creates unjustified inequities between businesses that rely on 
debt financing and those that are equity-financed. Under the proposal, two tax- 
payers in the same industry would be treated differently for tax purposes depending 
on whether they incurred debt in the operation of their business or whether they 
relied on equity investments. 

In addition, businesses in different industries would be treated differently as a re- 
sult of the proposal. Many capital intensive industries rely heavily on debt and 
would be disproportionately disadvantaged because the proposal would deny their 
interest deductions. This would occur even though the debt-financed businesses 
would own the same amount of life insurance and provide the same amount of em- 
ployee and retirement benefits as their equity-financed competitors. 

3) Back Door Tax Increase on Cash Value and Unrealized Appreciation in Business 
Assets 

The President’s FY 1999 budget proposal would apply the 1997 proration rules 
to all COLI and BOLI. Effectively, this would result in a backdoor taxation of cash 
values on all business life insurance. 

As stated above, permanent life insurance has traditionally been a tax-favored in- 
vestment for good social and tax policy reasons. The essential element of the insur- 
ance — to protect against the premature death of a key employee — and the use of the 
“cash value” savings element — to protect against business interruption or to fund 
pension and retirement benefits — have long been recognized as worthy goals. 

By denying an interest deduction to businesses that own such policies and tying 
the denial to the “pro-rated” amount of “unborrowed cash value,” the Administration 
is indirectly “teixing” the cash value on permanent insurance owned by a taxpayer. 
Traditional concepts of fairness should prevent the Administration to do indirectly 
what they choose not to do directly. 

Moreover, this indirect tax increase on the cash value of a life insurance policy 
results in a tax on the “unrealized appreciation” in a teixpayer’s asset. This result 
would be similar to teixing a homeowner each year on the appreciation of his/her 
home. 

Fundamental concepts of teix policy dictate that taxes generally should be in- 
curred on the “recognition” of a taxable event, such as a sale or exchange of prop- 
erty. To now impose a teix on “unrealized appreciation” would not only violate tradi- 
tional concepts of teix policy, but could result in huge administrative burdens on tax- 
payers and the government if followed in other areas of the law. 

4) Unjustified Elimination of Funding for Employee and Retirement Benefits 

The President’s COLI proposal would increase current teixes on all businesses that 
own or are the beneficiaries of a permanent life insurance policy. It would seriously 
curtail the availability of the benefits these policies fund and increase the risk of 
business failure from loss of a key employee. While there is a clear relationship be- 
tween the providing of insurance and the funding of benefits, there is no relation- 
ship between interest on business indebtedness and unrelated insurance used to 
fund benefits. 

Current rules already limit potential abuses in traditional COLI applications. 
Code section 264 prevents leveraged arbitrage from tax-deductible borrowing “relat- 
ed to” a corporate-owned life insurance policy. Code section 7702 and 7702A require 
corporate-owned policies to provide a reasonable amount of death benefit protection. 
And qualified plan limits restrict the amount of insurance that can be purchased 
by an employer on a currently deductible basis. It is not clear what public purpose 
extending these rules to cover unrelated interest deductions would serve. 

The effect of the President’s COLI proposal would be to limit wholly appropriate 
business uses of life insurance by making the cost of insurance products economi- 
cally infeasible. Eliminating business owned life insurance could result in the elimi- 
nation or reduction in the amount of employer-provided employee and retirement 
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benefits. Such a change would put unnecessary and undue pressure on Social Secu- 
rity and public financing of benefits. At a time when the country faces significant 
funding problems with Social Security, there is no sound policy reason to put addi- 
tional burdens on financing of employee benefits and retirement savings. 

In attempting to correct perceived abuses of COLI, the proposal unnecessarily de- 
prives businesses of the legitimate benefits of COLI to protect against business 
interruption, loss of a key employee, or to fund employee benefits. The COLI pro- 
posal is overly broad and imposes restrictions far beyond those needed to address 
any perceived abuse. If there are abuses to be corrected, they should be addressed 
in a more narrow manner. 

5) COLI Proposal is Inconsistent with Well-founded Savings and Retirement Policies 

At the very same time that the President and Congress are calling for more teix 

incentives for personal savings and directing attention to the impending retirement 
security crisis, the President is proposing a provision that would ultimately reduce 
personal savings. 

The President and Congress have repeatedly called for new long-term savings pro- 
visions ie.g., ROTH IRAs, Education IRAs, SIMPLE IRAs) and expansions of exist- 
ing savings provisions (e.g., increases in traditional IRA limits). By indirectly “tax- 
ing” life insurance which funds retirement and benefit programs, the COLI proposal 
moves in the complete opposite direction of such efforts. By undermining these ini- 
tiatives, the COLI proposal stands out as a stark example of inconsistent and con- 
tradictory tcix and retirement policy. 

6) Retroactive Tax Increase 

Finally, the effective date of the COLI proposal would create a retroactive teix in- 
crease on millions of businesses and middle-class working Americans by denying an 
interest deduction on policies that have been in place. Businesses that relied on ex- 
isting tax laws would be penalized and employees who relied on benefits funded by 
existing insurance policies would be unconscionable harmed. 

We applaud the strong opposition by the Committee to retroactive tax increases, 
as expressed most recently by Chairman Archer, who made the following statement 
regarding the Administration’s FY 1999 Budget: 

“I do not intend to put my name on anything that is retroactive.” 

A precedent of retroactive application of tax increases to existing contracts, par- 
ticularly in the case where there is no attempt at “tax avoidance” or “tax abuse,” 
is inherently unfair and would reduce the incentives provided in the tax code for 
establishing private savings by injecting significant uncertainty into long-term plan- 
ning. 


V. Conclusion 

We urge the Committee to reject in its entirety the President’s COLI proposal. 
The COLI proposal is seriously flawed, inequitable, overly broad, and unjustified. 
Moreover, it goes well beyond any perceived abuses raised by the Administration. 

We would be happy to provide the Committee with additional information about 
the legitimate business uses of life insurance at any time. 


Statement of Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 

Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company is the seventh largest mutual life 
insurance company in the United States, doing business throughout the nation. The 
Company offers life and disability insurance, deferred and immediate annuities, 
pension employee benefits, mutual funds and investment services. Massachusetts 
Mutual serves more than two million policyholders nationwide and, with its subsidi- 
aries and affiliates, has more than $130 billion in assets under management. We 
are very concerned about the proposals in the President’s Fiscal Year 1999 Budget 
which would significantly alter the tax treatment of life insurance and annuity prod- 
ucts. We appreciate the opportunity to offer testimony with respect to these critical 
areas of concern. 

Exchanges Involving Variable Life and Annuity Contracts 

The President’s Budget proposals would tax any exchange of contracts involving 
either a variable life insurance policy or a variable annuity contract. In addition, 
the President’s proposals would treat as a teixable exchange the internal reallocation 
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of values among the different funds offered under a variable insurance or annuity 
contract. Currently, a policyholder can avoid tax on the surrender of a life insurance 
or annuity contract by exchanging it for a new contract in accordance with the limi- 
tations of Section 1035 of the Internal Revenue Code. On a Section 1035 exchange, 
the contract gain is deferred until it is withdrawn or otherwise distributed from the 
new policy. The tax-deferral offered by Section 1035 is available for all cash value 
life insurance and annuity contracts, whether fixed, traditional policies or variable 
contracts. 

Variable life insurance and annuity contracts represent an increasing percentage 
of MassMutual’s business. The Company has over 74,000 individual variable life in- 
surance policies in force, with approximately $14 billion of death benefits. Variable 
contracts represent the preponderance of the Company’s annuity sales with $10.9 
billion of assets under all of its variable annuities. The average account balance for 
our non-tax-qualified variable annuity contracts is $45,000. 

Variable insurance and annuity products give policyholders an effective means to 
tailor long-term financial plans to their own specific needs and those of their fami- 
lies. By taxing exchanges that involve variable contracts or the transfer of funds 
within a variable contract, the Administration would gut the usefulness of these 
products for most teixpayers. A policyholder would be bound to his or her initial in- 
vestment decision regardless of the subsequent performance of the insurance or an- 
nuity contract or the funds underl 3 dng the contract. 

The Administration has indicated that current taxation of exchanges or fund re- 
allocations would place variable contracts on a par with other investments. This is 
simply not correct. Federal tax law already subjects variable insurance and annuity 
contracts to numerous stringent requirements that do not apply to other assets. For 
instance, a life policy that is overly investment-oriented will fail the definition of 
life insurance set out in Code Section 7702. Even if a life policy meets that defini- 
tion, too rapid premium payments will cause it to become a modified endowment 
contract, subjecting loans and other distributions during the life of the insured to 
harsh income tax rules. A ten percent distribution penalty teix also applies to modi- 
fied endowment contracts and annuities. 

Furthermore, the underlying investments of variable life and annuity contracts 
must meet specific diversification requirements under Code Section 817 and its reg- 
ulations, and must comply with the investor control rules articulated by the Internal 
Revenue Service. However long the owner holds a variable contract, any gain dis- 
tributed is always taxed as ordinary income not as capital gains. In contrast to 
other assets, the gift transfer of an annuity contract is taxable as income to the 
original owner and may trigger the additional 10% penalty tax. Moreover, there is 
no step-up in the cost basis of an insurance or annuity contract when the policy- 
holder dies. In fact, while the tax laws do not mandate liquidation of other invest- 
ments on the owner’s death, annuity contracts must begin distributions when the 
policyholder dies. 

The Administration’s proposal is in direct conflict with its stated commitment to 
private savings and personal responsibility for retirement income. Within the re- 
strictions already imposed by the teix laws, life insurance and annuity contracts pro- 
vide a valuable means for achieving those goals. There is no justifiable basis for pe- 
nalizing exchanges that involve variable contracts or transfers of funds among the 
investment options offered within a variable contract. Code Section 1035 was en- 
acted for the express purpose of enabling policyholders to replace, without tax liabil- 
ity, those insurance and annuity contracts that no longer met their particular needs. 
Congress long ago recognized the validity and merit of variable life and annuity con- 
tracts as integral components to prudent survivor and retirement planning. The Ad- 
ministration’s proposal would penalize variable contract owners who tried to protect 
their insurance and retirement income. 

Business Owned Life Insurance 

In the past two years. Congress created appropriate limitations on a business’ 
ability to deduct interest on debt when it has cash value life insurance. Following 
amendments enacted in 1996, federal law allows a business to take an interest de- 
duction for loans against only those insurance policies covering the life of either a 
20% owner of the business or another key person. No more than 20 individuals may 
qualify as key persons and the business can deduct interest on no more than 
$50,000 of policy debt per insured life. A special rule grandfathers policies issued 
before June 21, 1986. The 1997 tax act limited the interest a business can deduct 
on general debt if the business also has cash value life insurance on a person other 
than its employee, officer, director and 20% owner (or a 20% owner and spouse). To 
determine its allowable interest deductions, a business must reduce its general debt 
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by the unborrowed cash value in policies covering insureds who do not come within 
these exceptions. This “pro to policies issued or materially changed after June 8, 
1997. 

The President’s Budget proposals would destroy the carefully crafted limitations 
set hy the 1996 and 1997 amendments. First, the proposals would eliminate the 
ability of a business to deduct interest on loans against a policy insuring any person 
other than an individual who owned at least 20% of the business. Second, the Ad- 
ministration would extend the pro rata disallowance rule to all business owned life 
insurance policies except those covering a 20% owner. Further, the proposals appar- 
ently would not grandfather policies purchased under prior laws. 

The proposals would make cash value life insurance prohibitively expensive for 
all businesses. By excepting only policies that insure 20% owners, the Administra- 
tion proposals ignore the fact that business life insurance serves many legitimate, 
non-tax purposes. Clearly, life insurance provides a means for businesses to survive 
the death of an owner, offering immediate liquidity for day-to-day maintenance or 
the funds for co-owners to purchase the decedent’s interest from heirs who are un- 
willing or incapable of continuing the business. However, although insurance to 
fund Business buy-outs serves an important function, businesses use life insurance 
for many other equally meritorious purposes. 

A business must protect itself from the economic drain and instability caused by 
the loss of any major asset. More than any machinery, realty or tangible goods, the 
particular talents of its key personnel sustain a business as a viable force. Life in- 
surance provides businesses with the means to protect the workplace by replacing 
revenues lost on the death of a key person and by offsetting the costs of locating 
and training a suitable successor. Businesses also use life insurance to provide sur- 
vivor and post-retirement benefits to their employees, officers and directors. As part 
of a supplemental compensation package, these Benefits help attract and retain tal- 
ented and loyal personnel, the very individuals who are crucial to the ongoing suc- 
cess of any business. 

In 1996, Congress revised the rules for deducting for deducting interest on policy 
loans to impose sharp limits on the number of insureds and policy debt. The new 
rules successfully curtailed the abusive sale of life insurance for tax leverage and 
there is no reason to change the rules yet again. However, businesses need to retain 
the ability to borrow against policies on key persons without incurring a tax penalty. 
Although buying key person insurance makes sound business sense, the decision to 
do so requires a long-term commitment of capital. The business must have the flexi- 
bility to borrow against such policies in times of need without adverse teix con- 
sequences. The current key person exception is especially important to smaller busi- 
nesses that have less access to alternative sources of borrowing. 

Last year, Congress examined the tax treatment of unrelated debt where a busi- 
ness also happened to hold cash value life insurance. Based on this review, it cre- 
ated a teix penalty for companies that hold life insurance on their debtors, customers 
or any insureds other than their own employees, officers, directors or 20% owners. 
The Administration would now set aside this careful analysis and overturn a provi- 
sion approved by the President only a few months ago. The legitimate needs for 
workplace protection insurance have not altered in that short span of time. The 
business need for life insurance will not disappear if Congress extends the pro rata 
disallowance rule to policies covering any insured other than 20% owners, but the 
resulting costs for businesses will increase. Generally, term insurance does not pro- 
vide businesses with a reasonable alternative to cash value life insurance. While 
often appropriate for temporary arrangements, term insurance is both costly and 
unsuitable for long-range needs. The loss of interest deductions on unrelated bor- 
rowing is an exceedingly harsh punishment to impose on a business for taking pru- 
dent financial measures to protect its valuable human assets or to provide benefits 
for its employees and retirees. 

Reduction in Cost Basis 

The Administration’s proposals would reduce a policyholder’s cost basis in any life 
insurance or annuity contract by the total mortality and expense charges attrib- 
utable to the protection offered under the contract. With respect to annuity con- 
tracts, the Administration would assume annual charges equal to 1.26% of the con- 
tract’s average cash value for the year, regardless of the actual charges imposed by 
the insurer. The proposed reductions in a contract’s cost basis would create phantom 
income for all policyholders. Although a policyholder would receive no more cash on 
any distribution from a contract, a larger portion would be teixable as income. 

Reducing a policy’s cost basis would unfairly penalize one particular form of asset 
and would greatly increase the cost of annuities and cash value life insurance. 
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There is no similar cutback in a teixpayer’s basis to reflect the use and enjoyment 
of other assets. Thus, homeowners do not reduce their cost basis by the annual 
value of their residence on the property. Moreover, many other assets qualify for 
an automatic increase in cost basis when their owner dies. This “step-up” rule can 
raise cost basis to the value of the asset on the date of the owner’s death; if the 
heirs or the estate subsequently sell the property, only the sale proceeds in excess 
of the stepped-up basis would be taxed as income. No step-up in basis is available 
when the owner of a life insurance or annuity contract dies before the insured. In- 
deed, as opposed to its treatment of other assets, the tax law, with limited excep- 
tions, actually requires liquidation of an annuity contract to begin after the owner’s 
death. 

While the proposal to reduce cost basis would adversely affect all policyholders, 
it would most severely hit those policies insuring older individuals and those policies 
maintained for the longest periods of time. As an insured ages, mortality charges 
associated with his coverage necessarily increase. The cumulative adjustments to re- 
flect mortality and expense charges could deplete a policy’s cost basis simply be- 
cause the insured lived too long. Since mortality charges can also vary with the in- 
sured’s gender and health, the charges for many insureds will consume cost basis 
more rapidly than for others. Income teixes should not punish tcixpayers for their 
age, gender or state of health. 

The proposal to deduct mortality and expense charges from the cost basis of an 
annuity contract is in direct opposition to the Administration’s rhetorical commit- 
ment to encourage private savings and funding for retirement. The longer a policy- 
holder kept an annuity contract in force, the less basis there would be to recover 
when the contract began distributions. With an automatic annual reduction equal 
to 1.26% of the annuity contract’s average cash value for the year, the proposal 
would also effectively dock the policyholder’s basis by a portion of the earnings on 
the contract. For no other asset does the tax law require a reduction in basis to re- 
flect its appreciation in value. 

With the proposed reduction in basis, a policyholder who in fact held an annuity 
contract as a long-term retirement vehicle would find a larger portion of his dis- 
tributions includible in gross income than if he had withdrawn the same amount 
at an earlier date. The Internal Revenue Code already imposes a 10% penalty tax 
on early withdrawals from annuity contracts as a disincentive to using them as 
short-term investments. The new proposal would also penalize a policyowner for 
holding an annuity contract too long. The proposal would allow a taxpayer to re- 
cover the lost basis only by annuitizing the contract over life, a limited exception 
that would force individuals to lock into an arrangement that may not best suit 
their private needs. In any effort to revitalize personal savings for future income 
needs, a rule that increases tax on such savings and dictates the form of payout 
will at best be counterproductive. 

Taxation of Annuity Contract Reserves 

An insurance company is allowed a federal tax deduction for its annuity reserves, 
which are the amounts it must set aside to pay its policyowners in the future. To 
protect policyholders, state insurance regulators set guidelines for an insurer to 
compute the minimum reserves it must hold. The Internal Revenue Code specifies 
how an insurer would compute its tax deduction for annuity reserves, using as a 
base the state method of calculation that produces the minimum amount of reserves 
(called CARVM) and making certain adjustments. Under current tax law, an annu- 
ity contract’s net surrender value is the least amount that can be taken as a reserve 
deduction. 

The President’s Budget proposals would limit an insurer’s reserve deduction for 
annuity contracts to the lesser of (1) the CARVM reserve (again, the minimum re- 
serve amount required under state law), or (2) the contract’s net surrender value 
plus a declining percentage of net surrender value phased out over seven years. The 
Administration would effectively limit the reserve deduction to a contract’s net sur- 
render value, regardless of the minimum reserve required under state law. 

State reserve requirements are designed specifically to protect policyholders by 
providing some safeguard that the insurer will be able to meet its long-term obliga- 
tions. Given the increases in longevity, the National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners (NAIC) is reviewing an update of the mortality tables used to determine 
annuity reserves. The longer an annuitant is expected to live, the greater the insur- 
er’s financial commitment and the larger the reserve it must set aside to meet that 
commitment. With updated mortality tables, state laws would then require insurers 
to increase their annuity reserves. However, the Administration proposal would re- 
strict the insurer’s tax deduction to only that portion of the reserves equal to an 
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annuity contract’s net surrender value. It is inappropriate to limit the deduction to 
an annuity’s net surrender value, a measure that does not take into account the 
risks that reserves are intended to meet. 

State insurance regulators are better able than the federal tax authorities to de- 
termine the reserves needed to satisfy obligations to policyholders. The states do not 
set their reserve requirements in order to provide insurers with excessive federal 
tax deductions. The federal government should not use the teix laws to usurp the 
states’ authority to prescribe appropriate financial guidelines to protect their policy- 
holders. 

The Administration has characterized this proposal as an increase in the income 
tax burden for insurers, not for annuity policyholders. Nevertheless, insurers will 
ultimately pass the teix cost on to their policyholders, making annuities more expen- 
sive for the many individuals who try to save for their personal retirement needs. 
As with the other tax proposals for insurance and annuity products, the increased 
tax on annuity reserves is completely at odds with the Administration’s stated goals 
of fostering private savings and financial responsibility. 

Crummey Withdrawal Right 

Under the combined federal estate and gift tax laws, a single donor can make an- 
nual gifts of up to $10,000 per recipient without triggering a tax liability; married 
donors may give up tts made through a trust qualify for the gift tax exclusion if 
the trust agreement grants the beneficiary what is called a “Crummey” withdrawal 
right, essentially the right to withdraw gifts made into a trust on his behalf. Since 
the trust beneficiary could demand immediate distribution, a gift in trust is treated 
as an outright gift eligible for the gift tax exclusion. 

The Administration’s Budget proposal would disqualify gifts in trust from the gift 
tax exclusion, whether or not the trust agreement granted the beneficiaries any 
withdrawal rights. Only outright gifts would remain eligible for the exclusion. Effec- 
tive for gifts made after 1998, the proposal would not grandfather any existing trust 
arrangements. 

Given the fact that federal gift and estate taxes are inter-linked, a change in the 
treatment of lifetime gifts increases the donor’s ultimate estate tax burden. The Ad- 
ministration proposal would effectively raise federal death taxes at a time when 
many members of Congress have indicated that the tax is already too onerous. 

There is no sound reason for taxing gifts to a Crummey trust differently from out- 
right gifts. The Internal Revenue service and the courts have established strict 
guidelines to ensure that Crummey rights have substance and are not mere “legal 
fictions,” as described by the Administration. The trust agreement must require the 
trustee to provide prompt written notice to a beneficiary that a gift has been made 
on his behalf; the trust must grant the beneficiary a reasonable period to request 
a withdrawal; and, the trustee must maintain sufficient liquidity to satisfy any such 
requests made during the withdrawal period. As a result, there is no material dif- 
ference between a gift made to a Crummey trust and an outright gift. 

For thirty years, the law has recognized contributions to a Crummey trust as eli- 
gible for the gift tax exclusion. Virtually all irrevocable trusts grant beneficiaries 
Crummey withdrawal rights. A change in the teix treatment of gifts to such trusts 
would disrupt the long-term estate plans of many American families. Since the 
trusts are irrevocable, their provisions cannot be revised to match a change in the 
tax law. 

Trusts created to hold life insurance policies almost universally rely on Crummey 
provisions to avoid teix on the annual gifts in trust to pay premiums. Over 30,000 
MassMutual life insurance policies are currently held in such trusts. If those gifts 
no longer qualify for the exclusion, families would have to choose between paying 
the tax or lapsing the policy. As a practical matter, life insurance trusts are de- 
signed to provide liquidity on the insured’s death, including funds to meet estate 
taxes. The proposal to tax gifts in trust would thus inflate the cost of making pru- 
dent arrangements to pay estate teixes. 

Conclusion 

The revenue provisions contained in the President’s Budget proposed for fiscal 
year 1999 would unduly increase the teix burden on holders of life insurance and 
annuity contracts. The proposals would effectively penalize teixpayers who try to 
provide for their future financial needs, as well as those of their families and their 
businesses. By radically altering well-established tax laws, the Administration pro- 
posals would disrupt the long-term plans of individuals and businesses. The propos- 
als are particularly unsettling at a time when both Congress and the Administra- 
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tion agree that there should he a significant increase in the amount Americans save 
for their future financial needs. 


Statement of Merrill Lyneh & Co., Inc. 

Merrill Lynch is pleased to provide this written statement for the record of the 
February 25, 1998 hearing of the Committee on Ways & Means on “Revenue Provi- 
sions in the President’s Fiscal Year 1999 Budget Proposal.” ^ 

I. Introduction 

Merrill Lynch believes that a strong, healthy economy will provide for increases 
in the standard of living that will benefit all Americans as we enter the challenges 
of the 21st Century. Investments in our nations future through capital formation 
will increase productivity enabling the economy to grow at a healthy rate. Merrill 
Lynch is, therefore, extremely supportive of fiscal policies that raise the United 
States savings and investment rates. For this reason, Merrill Lynch has been a 
strong and vocal advocate of policies aimed to balance the federal budget. Merrill 
Lynch applauds the efforts of this Congress to finally reach the commendable goal 
of balancing the budget. 

While Merrill Lynch applauds the efforts of many to balance the federal budget, 
it is unfortunate that some of the tax changes proposed by the Administration in 
its FY 1999 Budget would raise the costs of capital and discourage capital invest- 
ment — policies contradictory to the objective of a balanced budget. The Administra- 
tion’s FY 1999 Budget contains a number of revenue-raising proposals that would 
raise the cost of financing new investments in plant, equipment, research, and other 
job-creating assets. This will have an adverse effect on the economy. 

Moreover, many of these proposals have previously been fully considered and re- 
jected out-of-hand by this same Congress. On many prior occasions, Merrill Lynch 
has spoken out against the negative impact such proposals would have on our Na- 
tion. 

Merrill Lynch agrees with comments by Chairman Bill Archer in announcing 
these hearings, where he stated: 

“Given the public reaction to the numerous tax increase proposals in the budget, 
including proposals which have been rejected previously and new proposals increas- 
ing the tax burden on savings and investment, the Administration has a very heavy 
burden to carry.” 

These remarks are consistent with Chairman Archer’s prior statement to Presi- 
dent Clinton when many of these same proposals were being considered for inclu- 
sion in prior budgets. On a broad basis. Chairman Archer stated that he is “deeply 
troubled and believe(s) that the impact of your plan is fundamentally anti-business, 
anti-growth and . . . further concerned that the manner in which you have arrived 
at these proposals appears to be based on how much revenue you can raise from 
tax increases rather than how to improve the current teix code based on sound policy 
changes.” See, Letter from Chairman Bill Archer to President Clinton (dated Decem- 
ber 11, 1995). Chairman Archer also stated that: 

“you have proposed numerous new tax increases on business which reflect anti- 
business bias that I fear will diminish capital formation, economic growth, and job 
creation. For example, I don’t understand why you would want to exacerbate the 
current problem of multiple taxation of corporate income by reducing the intercor- 
porate dividends received deduction and denying legitimate business interest deduc- 
tions. ... it will not only be America’s businesses that pay the tab; hard-working, 
middle income Americans whose nest-eggs are invested in the stock market will pay 
for these tax hikes.” 

Based on these and other serious concerns by Congress, many of the capital mar- 
ket proposals which the Administration is now reproposing were rejected outright 
in prior years. We see no legitimate reason to now reconsider these unsound poli- 
cies. 

The U.S. enjoys the world’s broadest and most dynamic capital markets. These 
markets allow businesses to access the capital needed for growth, while providing 
investment vehicles individuals can rely on to secure their own futures. Our pre- 
eminent capital markets have long created a competitive advantage for the United 
States, helping our nation play its leading role in the global economy. 


1 Merrill Lynch also endorses the comments submitted to the Committee on these provisions 
by the Securities Industry Association and The Bond Market Association. 
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Merrill Lynch remains seriously concerned about the damage the Administration’s 
proposals could cause to the capital-raising activities of American business and the 
investments these companies are making for future growth. Merrill Lynch believes 
these proposals are anti-investment and anti-capital formation. If enacted, they 
would increase the cost of capital for American companies, thereby harming invest- 
ment activities and job growth. 

Unfortunately, the Administration’s proposals would serve to limit the financing 
alternatives available to businesses, harming both industry and the individuals who 
invest in these products. Merrill Lynch believes this move by the Administration to 
curtail the creation of new financial options runs directly counter to the long-run 
interests of our economy and our country. 

While Merrill Lynch is opposed to all such proposals in the Administration’s FY 
1998 Budget,^ our comments in this written statement will be limited to the propos- 
als that: 

• Defer original issue discount deduction on convertible debt. This proposal would 
place additional restrictions on the use of hybrid preferred instruments and convert- 
ible original issue discount (“OID”) bonds and would defer the deduction for OID 
and interest on convertible debt until payment in cash (conversion into the stock 
of the issuer or a related party would not be treated as a “payment” of accrued 
OID). This proposal is nearly identical to ones proposed by the Administration in 
its FY ’97 and FY ’98 budget plans, which were rejected by Congress. 

• Eliminate the dividends-received deduction (“DRD”) for certain preferred stock. 
This proposal would deny the 70-and 80-percent DRD for certain types of preferred 
stock. The proposal would deny the DRD for such “nonqualified preferred stock” 
where: (1) the instrument is putable; (2) the issuer is required to redeem the securi- 
ties; (3) it is likely that the issuer will exercise a right to redeem the securities; or 
(4) the dividend on the securities is tied to an index, interest rate, commodity price 
or similar benchmark. This proposal is also nearly identical to ones proposed in pre- 
vious budgets, which were rejected by Congress. 

Hereinafter these proposals will be referred to as the “Administration’s proposals.” 

To be clear, these proposals are not “loopholes” or “corporate welfare.” They are 
fundamental changes in the tax law that will increase taxes on savings and invest- 
ment. They do little more than penalize middle-class Americans who try to save 
through their retirement plans and mutual funds. Rather than being a hit to Wall 
Street, as some claim, these proposals are a tax on Main Street — a tax on those who 
use capital to create jobs all across America and on millions of middle-class individ- 
ual savers and investors. 

It is unfortunate that the Treasury has chosen to characterize these proposals as 
“unwarranted corporate teix subsidies” and “teix loopholes.” The fact is, the existing 
tax debt/equity rules in issue here have been carefully reviewed — some for dec- 
ades — by Treasury and Internal Revenue Service (“IRS”) officials, and have been 
deemed to be sound tax policy by the courts. Far from being “unwarranted” or “tax 
loopholes,” the transactions in issue are based on well established rules and are un- 
dertaken by a wide range of the most innovative, respected, and tax compliant man- 
ufacturing and service companies in the U.S. economy, who collectively employ mil- 
lions of American workers. 

Merrill Lynch urges Congress to get past misleading “labels” and weigh the pro- 
posals against long standing teix policy. Under such analysis, these proposals will 
be exposed for what they really are — nothing more than tax increases on Americans. 

Merrill Lynch believes that these proposals are ill-advised, for four primary rea- 
sons: 

• They Will Increase The Cost of Capital, Undermining Savings, Investments, 
and Economic Growth. While Treasury officials have stated their tax proposals will 
primarily affect the financial sector, this is simply not so. In reality, the burden will 
fall on issuers of, and investors in, these securities — that is, American businesses 
and individuals. Without any persuasive policy justification, the Administration’s 
proposals would force companies to abandon efficient and cost-effective means of fi- 
nancing now available and turn to higher-cost alternatives, and thus, limit produc- 
tive investment. Efficient markets and productive investment are cornerstones to 
economic growth. 

• They Violate Established Tax Policy Rules. These proposals are nothing more 
than ad hoc tax increases that violate established rules of tax policy. In some cases, 
the proposals discard tax symmetry and deny interest deductions on issuers of debt 


2 Other anti-business, anti-growth proposals include the tax on certain exchanges of insurance 
contracts (the “annuities” proposal), the increase in the proration percentage for property & cas- 
ualty (P&C) insurance companies, and the real estate investment trust (“REIT”) proposals. 
There is no inference of support for proposals not mentioned in this written statement. 
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instruments, while forcing holders of such instruments to include the same interest 
in income. Disregarding well-established tax rules for the treatment of debt and eq- 
uity only when there is a need to raise revenue is a dangerous and slippery slope 
that can lead to harmful tax policy consequences. 

• They Will Disrupt Capital Markets. Arbitrary and capricious tax law changes 
have a chilling effect on business investment and capital formation. Indeed, the Ad- 
ministration’s proposals have already caused significant disruption in capital-raising 
activities, as companies reevaluate their options. 

• They Will Fail to Generate Promised Revenue. The Administration’s proposals 
are unlikely to raise the promised revenue, and could even lose revenue. Treasury’s 
revenue estimates appear to assume that the elimination of the tax advantage of 
certain forms of debt would cause companies to issue equity instead. To the con- 
trary, most companies would likely move to other forms of debt issuance — ones that 
carry higher coupons and therefore involve higher interest deductions for the issuer. 

At a time when the budget is balanced and the private sector and the federal gov- 
ernment should join to pursue ways to strength the U.S. economy, the Administra- 
tion has proposed tax law changes that would weaken the economy by disrupting 
capital-raising activities across the country. Merrill Lynch strongly urges the Ad- 
ministration and Congress to set aside these proposals. Looking forward, Merrill 
Lynch would be delighted to participate in full and open discussions on the Adminis- 
tration’s proposals, so that their ramifications can be explored in depth. 

The following are detailed responses and reaction to three of the Administration’s 
proposals that would directly affect capital-raising and investment activities in the 
U.S. 


II. Proposal To Defer OID Deduction on Convertible Debt 

The Administration’s FY 1999 Budget contains proposals that would defer the de- 
duction for original issue discount (“OID”) until payment and deny an interest de- 
duction if the instrument is converted to the stock of the issuer or a related party. 
These proposed changes to fundamental tax policy rules relating to debt and equity 
come under two separate (but related) proposals. Similar proposals were proposed 
and rejected by Congress a number of times in the past two years. 

One proposal, among other things, defers OID on convertible debt. The only stated 
“Reasons for Change” relating specifically to this proposal is contained in the Treas- 
ury Department’s “General Explanations of the Administration’s Revenue Proposals” 
(February 1998) (the “Green Book”): 

In many cases, the issuance of convertible debt with OID is viewed by market par- 
ticipants as a de facto purchase of equity. Allowing issuers to deduct accrued interest 
and OID is inconsistent with this market view.” 

This is the same justification used in Treasury’s February 1997 Green Book and 
rejected by Congress. 

Merrill Lynch strongly opposes the Administration’s proposal to defer deductions 
for OID on Original Issue Discount Convertible Debentures (“OIDCDs”) for a num- 
ber of reasons more fully described below. To summarize: 

• The Treasury’s conclusion that the marketplace treats OIDCD as de facto equity 
is erroneous and inconsistent with clearly observable facts; 

• In an attempt to draw a distinction between OIDCDs and traditional convert- 
ible debt. Treasury has in prior years misstated current law with regard to the de- 
duction of accrued but unpaid interest on traditional convertible debentures, and ap- 
parently continues to rely on such misstatements; 

• The proposal ignores established authority that treats OIDCDs as debt, includ- 
ing guidance from the IRS in the form of a private letter ruling; 

• The proposed elimination of deductions for OID paid in stock is at odds with 
the tax law’s general treatment of expenses paid in stock; 

• The proposal would destroy the symmetry between issuers and holders of debt 
with OID. This symmetry has been the pillar of teix policy regarding OID. The Ad- 
ministration offers no rationale for repealing this principle; 

• The proposal disregards regulations adopted after nearly a decade of careful 
study by the Treasury and the Internal Revenue Service. Consequently, the Admin- 
istration’s proposal would hastily reverse the results of years of careful study; and 

• While billed as a revenue raiser, it is clear that adoption of the Administration’s 
proposal would in fact reduce tax revenue. 

• Finally, this proposal has been fully considered by this same Congress and re- 
jected in prior years. 
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A. Treasury’s Conclusion That The Market Treats OIDCD As De Facto Equity Is 
Erroneous And Inconsistent With Clearly Observable Facts. 

The proposal is based on demonstrably false assumptions about market behavior, 
which assumptions are also inconsistent with clearly observable facts. There is no 
uncertainty in the marketplace regarding the status of OIDCDs as debt. These secu- 
rities are booked on the issuers’ balance sheets as debt, are viewed as debt by the 
credit rating agencies, and are treated as debt for many other legal purposes, in- 
cluding priority in bankruptcies. In addition, zero coupon convertible debentures are 
typically sold to risk averse investors who seek the downside protection afforded by 
the debentures. Thus, both issuers and investors treat convertible bonds with OID 
as debt, not equity. Accordingly, it is clear that the market’s “view” supports the 
treatment of OIDCD as true debt for tax purposes. 

Treasury makes clear that its proposal would not affect “typical” convertible debt 
on the grounds that the “typical” convertible debentures are not certain to convert. 
Because OIDCDs have been available in the market place in substantial volume for 
over ten years, it is possible to compare the conversion experience of so-called “typi- 
cal” convertible debentures with the conversion experience of OIDCDs, nearly all of 
which have been zero coupon convertible debt. The data shows that “typical” con- 
vertible debentures are much more likely to convert to equity, that is, to be paid 
off in stock, than zero coupon convertible debentures. 

The instruments in question are truly debt rather than equity. An analysis of all 
97 liquid yield option notes (“LYONs”) sold in the public market since 1985, shows 
that 57 of those issued had already been retired (as of December 1997). Of those 
57, only 15 were finally paid in stock. The other 42 were paid in cash. The remain- 
ing 40 of the 97 issues were still outstanding as of December 31, 1997. If those 40 
securities were called, only 19 of them would have converted to stock and the other 
21 would have been paid in cash. In other words, the conversion features of only 
19 of the 40 issues remaining outstanding are “in the money.” Overall, only 35% 
of the public issuances of LYONs had been (or would be if called) paid in stock. 
Thus, in only 35% of these OIDCD issuances had the conversion feature ultimately 
controlled. 

On the other hand, an analysis of 669 domestic issues of “typical” convertible debt 
retired since 1985 shows just the opposite result (as of December 1997). Seventy- 
three percent (73%) of these offerings converted to the issuer’s common stock. Ac- 
cordingly, based on historical data, typical convertible debt is significantly more 
likely to be retired with equity than cash, as compared to LYONs. 

The Treasury’s proposal is clearly without demonstrable logic. It makes no sense 
to say that an instrument that has approximately a 30% probability of converting 
into common stock is “viewed by market participants as a de facto purchase of eq- 
uity,” and therefore, the deduction for OID on that instrument should be deferred 
(or denied), while an instrument that has over a 70% probability of conversion 
should be treated for tax purposes as debt.^ We would be happy to provide this data, 
and any other relevant information, to the Administration and Congress. 

B. Prior Misstatements of Current Law Continue to Be Relied Upon 

In prior year’s Budget proposals. Treasury’s has made statements of “Current 
Law,” which apparently continue to be relied upon in the FY 1999 Budget plan. 
These statements misstate the law regarding interest that is accrued but unpaid at 
the time of the conversion. The Treasury has in the past suggested that the law 
regarding “typical” convertible debt is different from the law for convertible debt 
with OID. This is clearly not the case. Both the Treasury’s own regulations and case 
law require that stated interest on a convertible bond be treated the same as OID 
without regard to whether the bondholder converts. 

When the Treasury finalized the general OID regulations in January, 1994 (T.D. 
8517), the Treasury also finalized Treasury Regulations section 1.446-2 dealing 
with the method of accounting for the interest. The regulations state: 

“Qualified stated interest (as defined in section 1.1273-l(c)) accrues ratably over 
the accrual period (or periods) to which it is attributable and accrues at the stated 
rate for the period (or periods). See, Treas. Reg. Section 1.446-2(b). 

All interest on a debt obligation that is not OID is “qualified stated interest.” 
Treasury regulations define “qualified stated interest” under Treas. Reg. Section 
1.1273-l(c) as follows: 


3 Given this data, even if one accepted the Treasury’s assertion that probability of conversion 
in some way governed appropriate tax treatment, the proposal obviously addresses the wrong 
convertible security. 
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(i) In general, qualified stated interest is stated interest that is unconditionally 
payable in cash or in property ... or that will be constructively received under sec- 
tion 451, at least annually at a single fixed rate . . . 

(ii) Unconditionally payable . . . For purposes of determining whether interest is 
unconditionally payable, the possibility of a nonpayment due to default, insolvency 
or similar circumstances, or due to the exercise of a conversion option described in 
section 1272-l(e) is ignored. This applies to debt instruments issued on or after Au- 
gust 13, 1996 (emphasis added). 

Thus, according to the Treasury’s own regulations, fixed interest on a convertible 
bond is deductible as it accrues without regard to the exercise of a conversion op- 
tion. The Treasury’s suggestion to the contrary in the description of the Administra- 
tion’s proposal contradicts the Treasury’s own recently published regulations. 

In addition, case law from the pre-daily accrual era established that whether in- 
terest or OID that is accrued but unpaid at the time an instrument converts is an 
allowable deduction depends on the wording of the indenture. In Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation v. United States, 434 F.2nd 1357 (Ct. Cl. 1971), the Court of Claims 
interpreted the indenture setting forth the terms of convertible bonds and ruled that 
the borrower did not owe interest if the bond converted between interest payment 
dates. The Court merely interpreted the indenture language and concluded that no 
deduction for accrued but unpaid interest was allowed because no interest was 
owing pursuant to the indenture. The Court stated that if the indenture had pro- 
vided that interest was accrued and owing, and that part of the stock issued on con- 
version paid that accrued interest, a deduction would have been allowed. The inden- 
tures controlling all of the public issues of zero coupon convertible debt were written 
to comply with the Bethlehem Steel court’s opinion and thus, the indentures for all 
of these offerings provide that if the debentures convert, part of the stock issued 
on conversion is issued in consideration for accrued but unpaid OID. 

Thus, there is no tax law principle that requires a difference between “typical” 
convertible bonds and zero coupon convertible deductions. The only difference is a 
matter of indenture provisions and that difference has been overridden by the 
Treasury’s own regulations. 

C. Proposal Ignores Established Authority That Treats OIDCDs As Debt, Including 
Guidance From The IRS In The Form Of A Private Letter Ruling. 

Under current law, well-established authority treats OIDCDs as debt for tax pur- 
poses, including guidance from the IRS in the form of a private letter ruling. The 
IRS has formally reviewed all the issues concerning OIDCDs and issued a private 
letter ruling confirming that the issuer of such securities may deduct OID as it ac- 
crues. See, PLR 9211047 (December 18, 1991). Obviously rather than having not ex- 
ploited [a] lack of guidance from the IRS, issuers of OIDCDs have relied on official 
IRS guidance in the form of a private letter ruling. That the IRS issued a ruling 
on this topic confirms that OIDCDs do not exploit any ambiguity between debt and 
equity. If any such ambiguity existed the IRS would not have issued its ruling. 

D. Proposal Is Inconsistent With The Fundamental Principle That Payment In Stock 
Is Equivalent To Payment In Cash. 

We would now like to focus not on the timing of the deduction but on the portion 
of the Administration’s proposal that would deny the issuer a deduction for accrued 
OID if ultimately paid in stock. The proposal is inconsistent with the general policy 
of the tax law that treats a payment in stock the same as a payment in cash. A 
corporation that issues stock to purchase an asset gets a basis in that asset equal 
to the fair market value of the stock issued. There is no difference between stock 
and cash. A corporation that issues stock to pay rent, interest or any other deduct- 
ible item may take a deduction for the item paid just as if it had paid in cash. 

More precisely on point, the 1982 Tax Act added section 108(e)(8) * to repeal case 
law that allowed a corporate issuer to escape cancellation of indebtedness income 
if the issuer retired corporate debt with stock worth less than the principal amount 
of the corporate debt being retired. The policy of that change was to make a pay- 
ment with stock equivalent to a payment with cash. Section 108(e)(8) clearly defines 
the tax result of retiring debt for stock. As long as the market value on the stock 
issued exceeds the amortized value of the debt retired, there is no cancellation of 
indebtedness income. The Administration’s proposal to treat payment of accrued 
OID on convertible debt differently if the payment is made with stock rather than 
cash is inconsistent with the fundamental rule that payment with stock is the same 


All section references are to the Internal Revenue Code of 1986, as amended. 
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as payment with cash. The Administration’s proposal would create an inconsistency 
without any reasoned basis. 

E. Treasury’s Proposal Removes The Long Established Principle Of Tax Symmetry 
Between Issuers And Holders Of Debt With OID. 

As discussed above, the current law is clear that an issuer of a convertible deben- 
ture with OID is allowed to deduct that OID as it accrues. The Service’s private let- 
ter ruling, cited above, confirms this result. It is important to note that the OID 
rules were originally enacted to ensure proper timing and symmetry between in- 
come recognition and tax deductions for tax purposes. Proposals that disrupt this 
symmetry violate this fundamental goal of tax law. 

The Administration’s proposal reverses the policy of symmetry between issuers 
and holders of OID obligations. Since 1969, when the tax law first addressed the 
treatment of OID, the fundamental policy of the tax law has been that holders 
should report OID income at the same time that the issuer takes a deduction. The 
Administration’s proposal removes this symmetry for convertible debt with OID. Not 
only would the holders report taxable income before the issuer takes a deduction, 
but if the debt is converted, the holders would have already reported OID income 
and the issuer would never have an offsetting deduction. The Administration does 
not offer any justification for this unfairness. 

F. Treasury’s Proposal Is An Arbitrary Attempt To Reverse Tax Policies That Were 
Adopted After Nearly A Decade Of Careful Study. 

The manner in which this legislative proposal was offered is a significant reason 
to doubt the wisdom of enacting a rule to defer or deny deductions for OID on con- 
vertible debentures. When the Treasury issued proposed regulations interpreting 
1982 and 1984 changes in the Internal Revenue Code regarding OID, the Treasury 
asked for comments from the public regarding whether special treatment was nec- 
essary for convertible debentures. See, 51 Federal Register 12022 (April 18, 1986). 

This issue was studied by the Internal Revenue Service and the Treasury through 
the Reagan, Bush and Clinton Administrations. Comments from the public were 
studied and hearings were held by the current administration on February 16, 1993. 
When the current Treasury Department adopted final OID regulations in January 
of 1994, the final regulations did not exclude convertible debentures from the gen- 
eral OID rules. After nearly nine years of study under three Administrations and 
after opportunity for public comment, the Treasury decided that it was not appro- 
priate to provide special treatment for OID relating to convertible debentures. Mer- 
rill Lynch suggests that it is not wise policy to reverse a tax policy that Treasury 
had adopted after nearly a decade of study and replace it with a policy previously 
rejected by Congress on a number of occasions. 

G. Proposal Regarding OID Convertible Debentures Would Reduce Tax Revenue. 

While billed as a “revenue raiser,” adoption of the Administration’s proposal with 
respect to OIDCDs would in fact reduce tax revenue for the following reasons: 

• Issuers of OIDCDs view them as a debt security with an increasing strike price 
option imbedded to achieve a lower interest rate. This a priori view is supported 
by the historical analysis of OIDCDs indicating that over 70% have been, or if called 
would be, paid off in cash. 

• If OIDCDs were no longer economically viable, issuers would issue straight 
debt. 

• Straight debt rates are typically 200 to 300 basis points higher than comparable 
rates. Therefore, issuers’ interest deductions would be significantly greater. 

• According to the Federal Reserve Board data, at June 30, 1995 over 60% of 
straight corporate debt is held by tax deferred accounts versus less that 30% of 
OIDCDs held by such accounts. 

Consequently, the empirical data suggests that if OIDCDs are not viable, issuers 
will issue straight debt with higher interest rates being deducted by issuers and 
paid to a significantly less teixed holder base. The Administration’s proposal would 
therefore reduce tax revenue while at the same time interfering with the efficient 
operation of the capital markets. 

Giving full consideration to the above data, Merrill Lynch believe rejection of the 
proposal with respect to OIDCDs is warranted and the reasons for doing so compel- 
ling. 
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III. Proposal To Reduce the DRD, Modify the DRD Holding Period, and Eliminate 
the DRD on Certain Limited Preferred Stock 

The Administration has proposed to deny the 70- and 80-percent DRD for certain 
types of preferred stock. The proposal would deny the DRD for such “nonqualified 
preferred stock” where: (1) the instrument is putable; (2) the issuer is required to 
redeem the securities; (3) it is likely that the issuer will exercise a right to redeem 
the securities; or (4) the dividend on the securities is tied to an index, interest rate, 
commodity price or similar benchmark. A similar proposal was proposed and re- 
jected by Congress a number of times in the past two years. 

It has long been recognized that the “double taxation” of dividends under the U.S. 
tax system tends to limit savings, investment, and growth in our economy. The DRD 
was designed to mitigate this multiple teixation, by excluding some dividends from 
taxation at the corporate level. 

Unfortunately, the Administration’s proposal eliminate the DRD on certain stock 
would significantly undermine this policy. In the process, it would further increase 
the cost of equity capital and negatively affect capital formation. 

From an economic standpoint, Merrill Lynch believes that in addition to exacer- 
bating multiple tcixation of corporate income, the Administration’s proposal is trou- 
bling for a number of reasons and would have a number of distinct negative im- 
pacts: 

• Dampen Economic Growth. If the DRD elimination were enacted, issuers would 
react to the potentially higher cost of capital by: lowering capital expenditures, re- 
ducing working capital, moving capital raising and employment offshore, and other- 
wise slowing investments in future growth. In particular, American banks, which 
are dependent on the preferred stock market to raise regulatory core capital, would 
see a significant increase in their cost of capital and, hence, may slow their busi- 
ness-loan generation efforts. 

• Limit Competitiveness of U.S. Business. The elimination of the DRD would also 
further disadvantage U.S. corporations in raising equity vis-a-vis our foreign com- 
petitors, especially in the UK, France, and Germany. In these countries, govern- 
ments have adopted a single level of corporate taxation as a goal, and inter- 
corporate dividends are largely or completely tax free. As long as American firms 
compete in the global economy under the weight of a double- or triple-teixation re- 
gime, they will remain at a distinct competitive disadvantage. 

• Discriminate Against Particular Business Sectors and Structures. The Adminis- 
tration’s proposal may have a disproportionate impact on taxpayers in certain indus- 
tries, such as the financial and public utility industries, that must meet certain cap- 
ital requirements. Certain types of business structures also stand to be particularly 
affected. Personal holding companies, for example, are required to distribute their 
income on an annual basis (or pay a substantial penalty teix) and thus do not have 
the option to retain income to lessen the impact of multiple levels of tcixation. 

• Companies Should Not Be Penalized for Minimizing Risk of Loss. As a result 
of the Administration’s proposal, the prudent operation of corporate liability and 
risk management programs could result in disallowance of the DRD. Faced with loss 
of the DRD, companies may well choose to curtail these risk management programs. 

• No Tax Abuse. In describing the DRD proposal, the Administration suggests 
that some teixpayers “have taken advantage of the benefit of the dividends received 
deduction for payments on instruments that, while treated as stock for tax purposes, 
economically perform as debt instruments.” To the extent Treasury can demonstrate 
that the deduction may be subject to misuse, targeted anti-avoidance rules can be 
provided. The indiscriminate approach of eliminating the DRD goes beyond address- 
ing inappropriate transactions and unnecessarily penalizes legitimate corporate in- 
vestment activity. 

While the overall revenue impact of the DRD proposal may be positive, Merrill 
Lynch believes the revenue gains will not be nearly as large as projected, due to 
anticipated changes in the behavior of preferred-stock issuers and investors. 

• Issuers of Preferred Stock. Eliminating the DRD will increase the cost of 
preferred-stock financing and cause U.S. corporations to issue debt instead of pre- 
ferred stock because of interest deductibility. This overall increase in deductible in- 
terest would result in a net revenue loss to Treasury. 

• Secondary Market for Preferred Stock. Currently, the market for outstanding 
preferred stock is divided into two segments: 

(1) A multi-billion dollar variable-rate preferred stock market where dividends are 
set via Dutch auctions. The dividend rate on these securities will necessarily in- 
crease to adjust for the elimination of the DRD, and may cause some of these 
issuers to call these preferred securities at par and replace them with debt. This 
will result in a revenue loss to Treasury. 
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(2) A multi-billion dollar fixed-rate preferred stock market where the issuing cor- 
porations cannot immediately call the securities. Retail investors, who comprise 80% 
of this market cannot utilize the DRD and therefore pay full teixes on dividends. 
Hence, there will be no meaningful revenue gains to Treasury from this market seg- 
ment. 

This proposal may also create losses for individual investors. Institutions, which 
own approximately 20% of all fixed-rate preferred stock, may sell their holdings 
given the increased taxation. Individual investors will bear the brunt of any price 
decline, because they currently account for about 80% of the fixed-rate preferred 
market. These capital losses, when taken, will offset any capital gains and result 
in a revenue loss to Treasury. 

At a time when U.S. tax policy should be moving toward fewer instances of “dou- 
ble taxation,” Merrill Lynch believes it would be a mistake to eliminate the DRD 
on certain limited-term preferred stock. Any such action will make “triple taxation” 
even more pronounced in, and burdensome on, our economy. 

V. Conclusion 

Based on the discussion set forth above, Congress should reject the Administra- 
tion’s proposals out of hand. These proposals which include the deferral of legitimate 
interest deductions and the elimination of the DRD are nothing more than tax in- 
creases which raise the cost of financing new investments, plant, equipment, re- 
search, and other job-creating assets. These tax increases hurt the ability of Amer- 
ican companies to compete against foreign counterparts and are born by the millions 
of middle-class Americans who try to work and save through their retirement plans 
and mutual fund investments. These impediments to investment and savings would 
hurt America’s economic growth and continued leadership in the global economy. 

Moreover, from a tcix policy perspective, the Administration’s proposals are ill-ad- 
vised, arbitrary and capricious tax law changes that have a chilling effect on busi- 
ness investment and capital formation. Indeed, the Administration’s proposals are 
nothing more than ad hoc tax increases that violate established rules of tax policy. 
In some cases, the proposals discard tax symmetry and deny interest deductions on 
issuers of certain debt instruments, while forcing holders of such instruments to in- 
clude the same interest in income. Disregarding well-established teix rules for the 
treatment of debt and equity only when there is a need to raise revenue is a dan- 
gerous and slippery slope that can lead to harmful tax policy consequences. 

The Administration’s proposals also are unlikely to raise the promised revenue, 
and could even lose revenue. Treasury’s revenue estimates appear to assume that 
the elimination of the tax advantage of certain forms of debt would cause companies 
to issue equity instead. To the contrary, most companies would likely move to other 
forms of debt issuance — ones that carry higher coupons and therefore involve higher 
interest deductions for the issuer. 

Far from being “unwarranted” or “teix loopholes,” the transactions in issue are 
based on well established rules and are undertaken by a wide range of the most 
innovative, respected, and teix compliant manufacturing and service companies in 
the U.S. economy, who collectively employ millions of American workers. 

Merrill Lynch urges Congress to get past misleading “labels” and weigh the pro- 
posals against long standing tax policy. Under such analysis, these proposals will 
be exposed for what they really are — nothing more than tax increases on Americans. 

For all the reasons stated above, the Administration’s proposals should AGAIN be 
rejected in total. 


Statement of the Price Waterhouse LLP Multinational Tax Coalition 

The Multinational Tax Coalition (“MTC”), a coalition of U.S. companies in a wide 
range of industries competing in world markets, appreciates the opportunity to re- 
spond to the Chairman’s request for testimony to the Committee on Ways and 
Means on the revenue-raising provisions of President Clinton’s FY 1999 budget 
plan. 

Specifically, we are testifying in opposition to the Administration’s proposal to ex- 
pand the Treasury Department’s regulatory authority to address the tax con- 
sequences of “hybrid” transactions. This proposal is the latest in a series of inter- 
national teix initiatives undertaken by the Clinton Administration that would penal- 
ize cross-border business operations that support U.S. exports and American jobs. 

In our testimony, we explain our chief tax policy concerns over the Administra- 
tion’s proposal and related Treasury pronouncements (IRS Notices 98-11 and 98- 
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5). We also weigh these initiatives from an economic viewpoint, taking into account 
their impact on U.S. competitiveness. We conclude that these initiatives, taken to- 
gether, represent fundamental changes in U.S. international tax policy that properly 
should he considered by Congress. 

MTC members include AES Corporation, Caterpillar Inc., Chrysler Corporation, 
Citicorp, The Clorox Company, Coty Inc., DuPont, Emerson Electric Co., General 
Electric, General Mills, Inc., Hallmark Cards, Inc., Hewlett-Packard Company, IBM 
Corporation, J.P. Morgan, Morgan Stanley, Dean Witter & Co., NationsBank Cor- 
poration, PepsiCo, Inc., Philip Morris Companies, Inc., and Tupperware Corporation. 
Price Waterhouse LLP serves as consultant to the group. 

Background 

The Administration’s FY 1999 budget, submitted to Congress on February 2, in- 
cludes a proposal to direct the Treasury Department to prescribe regulations clarify- 
ing the tax treatment of hybrid transactions, effective on the date of enactment. 
Treasury’s “Green Book” description of the proposal defines “hybrid transactions” 
generally as transactions that utilize “hybrid entities” (i.e., entities that are treated 
as corporations in one jurisdiction and as branches or partnerships in another juris- 
diction), “hybrid securities” (e.g., securities that are treated as debt or royalty rights 
for U.S. tcix purposes and as equity interests for foreign purposes), or other types 
of hybrid structures. 

The Treasury proposal states that the regulations “would set forth the appropriate 
tax results under hybrid transactions in which the taxpayer’s intended results are 
not consistent with the purposes of U.S. law.” Treasury anticipates that this regu- 
latory authority would be used, in part, to “deny tax benefits or results arising in 
connection with various types of tax arbitrage transactions, including transactions 
that circumvent the purposes of the U.S. Subpart F rules, U.S. teix treaty provisions, 
and the U.S. foreign teix credit rules.” The Green Book describes some of the broad 
areas in which the expanded regulatory authority might be used: 

• “use of hybrid entities and hybrid securities that, contrary to the purposes of 
the Subpart F rules, result in deductions for foreign tax purposes with respect to 
certain cross-border payments that do not generate Subpart F income.” 

• “use of hybrid securities and other hybrid transactions in order to achieve re- 
sults that can not be achieved through the use of hybrid entities” because of section 
894(c) and the regulations thereunder. i 

• “inappropriate foreign tax credits that arise in connection with certain hybrid 
transactions.” 

The Green Book notes that the extent of Treasury’s current authority to issue reg- 
ulations in these areas is unclear in some instances. 

The Treasury proposal comes on the heels of two Internal Revenue Service pro- 
nouncements (Notice 98-112 and Notice 98-5®) that discuss similar issues. In No- 
tice 98-11, the IRS announced that Treasury regulations will be issued to prevent 
the use of certain “hybrid branch” arrangements deemed contrary to the policies and 
rules of Subpart F. Notice 98-11 states that the regulations would apply to hybrid 
branch arrangements entered into (or substantially modified, including, for example, 
by acceleration of payments or increases in principal) on or after January 16, 1998. 

At issue. Notice 98-11 states, are hybrid branch arrangements generally involving 
the use of deductible payments to reduce the taxable income of a CFG and the cre- 
ation in a hybrid branch of low-taxed, passive income that is not taxed under Sub- 
part F. Notice 98-11 states that the creation of hybrid branches in these arrange- 
ments has been facilitated by recent entity classification (“check-the-box”) regula- 
tions. 

Notice 98-11 also states that Treasury and the IRS are aware that the Subpart 
F issues raised by hybrid branches also may be raised by certain partnership or 
trust arrangements. Notice 98-11 states that Treasury and the IRS intend to ad- 
dress these issues in separate “ongoing” regulations projects. 

In Notice 98-5, the IRS has announced that regulations will be issued to disallow 
U.S. foreign tax credits for tcixes generated in certain “abusive arrangements.” Ac- 
cording to the Notice, arrangements generally will be considered abusive where the 
“reasonably expected economic profit is insubstantial compared to the value of the 
foreign tax credits” claimed. Five examples of these arrangements are provided. The 
Notice states that the regulations will be effective with respect to taxes paid or ac- 
crued on or after December 23, 1997. 


1 Section 894(c) denies treaty benefits for certain payments through hybrid entities. 

2 1998-6 Internal Revenue Bulletin, February 9, 1998. 

3 1998-3 Internal Revenue Bulletin, January 20, 1998. 
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In addition, Notice 98-5 indicates that the IRS will begin scrutinizing foreign tax 
credit claims in connection with the types of transactions described by the notice 
as abusive and may disallow credits under “existing law,” independently of the regu- 
lations to be issued. The Notice suggests that such challenges based on existing law 
may seek to deny credits for teixes paid or accrued before the effective date of the 
notice. 

Finally, Notice 98-5 identifies several other areas in which Treasury and IRS are 
considering guidance to limit the availability of foreign tax credits. These include 
situations involving high withholding taxes, “mismatches” between the timing of 
payment of foreign teixes and recognition of foreign source income, and portfolio 
hedging strategies. 


Tax Policy Concerns 

The MTC is seriously concerned about the application of Notices 98-11 and 98- 
5 to legitimate business transactions and about the breadth of the regulatory au- 
thority requested by Treasury in its FY 1999 budget proposal. The stated goal of 
these initiatives is to prevent certain transactions that Treasury and the IRS con- 
sider to be “inconsistent with the purposes of U.S. tax law (including tax treaties).” 
Apart from a few examples, however, neither the budget proposal nor the Notices 
specify which transactions will be affected, or how and when this determination will 
be made. These open-ended initiatives have created significant uncertainty for tax- 
payers and already have had a chilling effect on normal business operations. 

We also are troubled by the retroactive impact of Notices 98-5 and 98-11. The 
regulations contemplated by these Notices would fundamentally alter the treatment 
of existing arrangements entered into by taxpayers in reliance on current law. No- 
tice 98-5 was issued on December 23, 1997, to deny foreign teix credits for amounts 
due to accrue eight days later under binding contracts. It remains unclear, after al- 
most three months, precisely which transactions would be affected by this measure. 
Similarly, in circumstances yet to be specified. Notice 98-11 would prohibit the 
adoption of certain business structures as of January 16, 1998, the date on which 
it was issued. In addition. Notice 98-11 would require many businesses, including 
businesses that relied on the recent “check-the-box” regulations, to complete major 
restructuring by June 30, 1998, again without any guidance to date regarding its 
exact reach. We believe these Notices represent a questionable use of the limited 
exceptions to the general prohibition on retroactive regulations enacted by Congress 
in 1996. 

In addition to these procedural fairness concerns, we have fundamental policy 
concerns regarding the new initiatives. At one level. Notice 98-5 and Notice 98-11 
appear to be motivated by opposite concerns. Notice 98-5 expresses concern regard- 
ing reduction of U.S. tax, while Notice 98-11 is concerned about reduction of foreign 
tax. The common suggestion is, however, that the United States generally should 
impose teix where an adequate tax is not imposed by the foreign country. This think- 
ing raises major teix policy issues that are not addressed by the stated rationales 
for these initiatives. 

Notice 98-11 targets “hybrid branch” arrangements on the grounds that such ar- 
rangements “circumvent the purposes of Subpart F.” Without citing specific statu- 
tory provisions or legislative history. Notice 98-11 presents a broad account of Con- 
gress’ intent in enacting Subpart F in 1962. According to Notice 98-11, one of the 
purposes of Subpart F is to prevent controlled foreign corporations from earning 
“low-or non-taxed income on which United States tax might be permanently de- 
ferred” as a result of inconsistencies between U.S. and foreign tax systems. 

Subpart F clearly does not presume that U.S. tax should be imposed currently 
wherever a certain level of foreign tax is not. If Congress had meant to provide such 
a rule, it presumably would have enacted an effective tax rate test. Instead, Con- 
gress enacted a general deferral regime, and chose to impose U.S. teix currently only 
on specified types of income. Even under Subpart F, U.S. teix generally is deferred 
without regard to whether the income is earned in a high-tax or low-tax jurisdiction. 
It is clear that Congress considered the issue of foreign tax rates in this context, 
because Subpart F provides a broad exception for income subject to high foreign teix. 
Treasury and the IRS would now do the converse, by denying deferral for income 
subject to low foreign teix. But they would do so administratively, where Congress 
has declined to do so legislatively. And they seek to do so without indicating what 
they would consider to be an appropriate tax burden. 

Notice 98-11’s account of the legislative intent underlying Subpart F diverges in 
important respects from the official legislative history provided by Congress. First, 
Subpart F does not focus on inconsistencies between U.S. and foreign law. In fact, 
neither the statute nor the legislative history even mentions such inconsistencies. 
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Subpart F focuses solely on the issue of when U.S. tax should be imposed on certain 
types of income. Apart from the taxpayer-favorable exception noted above, Subpart 
F does not condition deferral on whether or how foreign teix is imposed on that in- 
come. 

Second, while the legislative history indicates that Congress sought to strike a 
balance in enacting SuEpart F, it gave far more weight to competitiveness concerns 
than is suggested by the account provided by Treasury and the IRS. This is evi- 
denced clearly by both the House and Senate reports, which cite preservation of the 
international competitiveness of U.S. business as the major reason for rejecting the 
Administration’s bid to repeal deferral. It also is evidenced by the resulting statute, 
which clearly retains deferral as the general rule, not the exception. 

If anything, competitiveness concerns have become even more important since 
Subpart F was enacted in 1962. First, the Tax Reform Act of 1986 greatly expanded 
the reach of Subpart F to encompass more types of active business income and im- 

E osed numerous new limitations (“baskets”) on the foreign teix credit. Second, U.S. 

usinesses face far more intense competition around the world than was the case 
in 1962. With the increasing globalization of the economy, it has become critical for 
businesses to compete internationally if they wish to remain competitive in their 
home markets. If U.S. businesses are to succeed in the global economy, they will 
need a U.S. teix system that permits them to compete effectively against foreign- 
based companies. This requires a system that permits broad deferral for active busi- 
ness income and provides a full foreign tax credit to prevent double teixation. The 
new Treasury and IRS initiatives would move in the opposite direction. 

Notice 98-5 similarly oversteps its statutory bounds. Like the budget proposal, it 
rests on a vision of the foreign teix credit regime that is not evidenced by — and, in- 
deed, is inconsistent with — the statute. 

According to Notice 98-5, the purpose of the foreign tax credit is “to preserve neu- 
trality between U.S. and foreign investment and to minimize the effect of tax con- 
sequences on tcixpayers’ decisions about where to invest and conduct business.” It 
objects that allowing a foreign tax credit in “abusive” cases would serve “no statu- 
tory purpose.” Notice 98-5 further contends that allowing a foreign tax credit in 
such cases would be incompatible with “the existence of the detailed foreign tax 
credit provisions and cross-crediting limitations enacted by Congress.” Notice 98-5 
is premised, therefore, on a broad vision of the role of the foreign tax credit regime, 
coupled with a narrow reading of the cross-crediting permitted by that regime. 

There is no evidence, however, that Congress ever intended the foreign tax credit 
to do anything other than remove a disincentive to foreign investment by U.S. com- 
panies, which would otherwise be subject to double taxation under our worldwide 
tax system. It is true that Congress has imposed some limitations on the use of the 
foreign tax credit, such as separate “baskets” for certain types of income, but those 
limitations are specified in great detail in the statute, as Notice 98-5 itself acknowl- 
edges. 

The cross-crediting to which Notice 98-5 objects is an integral part of our foreign 
tax credit regime. The Notice concedes that the U.S. foreign tax credit regime gen- 
erally permits taxpayers to cross-credit by using foreign taxes imposed on high- 
taxed foreign source income to offset residual U.S. tax on low-taxed foreign source 
income. Indeed, the Notice acknowledges that such cross-crediting is allowed be- 
cause it is viewed as “consistent with the interrelated quality of multinational oper- 
ations of U.S. persons.” 

In seeking to deny credits in cases they regard as “abusive,” Treasury and the 
IRS would move the foreign teix credit regime carefully constructed by Congress 
away from a system that explicitly permits cross-crediting to average high-and low- 
taxed foreign income towards an item-by-item limitation that would deny taxpayers 
the ability to cross-credit. It would accomplish this major change by administrative 
action — a significant and burdensome restriction on the foreign teix credit that Con- 
gress has declined to enact by statute. This would depart from the long-established 
procedure of having Congress consider fundamental changes to our foreign tax cred- 
it laws — a procedure acknowledged by Treasury only last year in its efforts to im- 
pose certain holding period requirements (see section 901(k)(4)). 

These concerns are exacerbated by the unacceptable vagueness of Notice 98-5 and 
the budget proposal. While Notice 98-5 signals the view that certain transactions 
are “abusive,” it provides no clear basis for distinguishing “abusive” transactions 
from transactions for which a foreign tax credit should be allowed. According to the 
Notice, certain types of transactions will be considered abusive wherever the ex- 
pected economic profit is “insubstantial” compared to the foreign tax credits in- 
volved. The Notice does not define the term “insubstantial,” and Treasury officials 
have publicly commented that the regulations to be issued under the Notice will not 
define the term. 
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Compounding this uncertainty is the fact that a finding of “abuse” would not re- 
quire any demonstration of tax motivation. In this regard, Notice 98-5 and the 
budget proposal venture far beyond accepted anti-abuse principles. In fact, it is clear 
that they would reach even transactions entered into by a teixpayer in the ordinary 
course of conducting its business. For example, they would deny credits for foreign 
withholding taxes incurred by U.S. securities dealers in connection with routine 
hedging positions taken in the ordinary course of their business. This is contrary 
to the intent of legislation enacted by Congress only last year. In adding section 
901(k)(4) to the Code, that legislation provided a broad ordinary-course exception to 
its general holding period requirements, which Treasury and the IRS would now 
simply disregard in many cases. As Congress recognized in enacting section 
901(k)(4), ordinary-course exceptions are essential if U.S. business is to remain com- 
petitive in the world marketplace. 

In sum, it is clear that Notice 98-5 seeks to impose extra-statutory limits on the 
foreign tax credit, while Notice 98-11 seeks to limit deferral in a manner that Con- 
gress has declined to do. These initiatives would seriously undermine the competi- 
tiveness of U.S. businesses. However, Treasury and the IRS present the Notices and 
the budget proposal as measures designed to preserve the existing principles of the 
U.S. international tax regime. They take the view that the balance that has been 
established by Congress should be interpreted more restrictively than either the leg- 
islative history or the statute would require. 

The MTC respectfully suggests that, if anything, our Subpart F and foreign tax 
credit rules should be relaxed rather than tightened. They contain a number of re- 
strictions that have become unworkable or outmoded. For example, unlike the law 
of other countries. Subpart F continues to deny deferral for active income earned 
by financial services companies. And the foreign tax credit system has reached a 
level of complexity that is daunting for taxpayers and tax administrators alike. 
While the basic framework of our law remains solid, it needs to be updated to en- 
sure that U.S. businesses will remain able to compete in the 21st century. This role 
properly is that of Congress, however, not Treasury or the IRS. 

Initiatives Override Long-standing Doctrines 

The Administration’s initiatives conflict with long-standing U.S. tax law doctrines. 
First and foremost. Notice 98-11 and the budget proposal are based on the premise 
that transactions are abusive if they allow U.S. multinationals to reduce their for- 
eign tcix burden in a manner perceived as inconsistent with Subpart F. As discussed 
above, we do not agree with the Treasury/IRS reading of Subpart F. In any event, 
however, the IRS and the courts have recognized that a reduction of foreign tax is 
a legitimate business purpose for a transaction. See, e.g.. Rev. Rul. 89-101 and 
Betty M. Ellis v. Commissioner, 50 T.C.M. 1202 (1985). In fact, if U.S. multination- 
als pay less in foreign teixes, they can be expected over the long term to claim fewer 
foreign tax credits — and thus to pay more residual U.S. tax. In short, there does not 
appear to be any valid policy reason why the United States should insist that its 
multinationals pay more foreign taxes than their foreign competitors. 

Second, by making the Subpart F or other U.S. tax consequences depend on how 
the foreign taxing jurisdiction treats a transaction. Notice 98-11 and the budget 
proposal would overturn the principle that the foreign tax law treatment of a trans- 
action should not dictate the U.S. teix results. See Biddle v. Commissioner, 302 U.S. 
573 (1938); United States v. Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. et al., 493 U.S. 132 
(1989). 

Third, by preventing taxpayers from conducting their overseas operations in a 
form that will be considered a branch for all purposes of the Internal Revenue Code, 
Notice 98-11 and the budget proposal would overturn the principle that taxpayers 
are free to choose the form in which they will do business. See Higgins v. Smith, 
308 U.S. 473 (1940) (“A teixpayer is free to adopt such organization for his affairs 
as he may choose.”). 

Fourth, Subpart F currently contains a branch rule that is set forth in the statute 
and that is limited to foreign base company sales income. In Notice 98-11, Treasury 
effectively seeks to create a new Subpart F branch rule, for foreign personal holding 
company income (and perhaps other categories of Subpart F income as well), despite 
a lack of similar statutory authority. Given that Congress saw fit to create only one 
branch rule, and to limit it to foreign base company sales income, it seems clear 
that Treasury lacks the authority to create additional branch rules. 

Finally, the branch rule that Treasury seeks to create is fundamentally different 
from the existing Subpart F branch rule. Whereas the existing branch rule merely 
recharacterizes income derived from transactions with other parties. Treasury’s new 
branch rule would actually create income where the CFC has not entered into a 
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transaction with another party (for example, by treating a remittance from the cor- 
porate home office to a branch as “income,” as in Example 2 of Notice 98-11). By 
creating income where none exists under general U.S. tax principles, this new rule 
would represent a radical departure, beyond the bounds of Subpart F. While allow- 
ing the recharacterization of existing income under certain circumstances, the rules 
of Subpart F do not give Treasury and the IRS the authority to create income. 

Economic Concerns 


Competitiveness 

From an income tax perspective, particularly since the Teix Reform Act of 1986, 
the United States currently has become one of the least attractive countries in 
which to locate the headquarters of a multinational corporation. As a result, U.S.- 
based multinationals tend to be disadvantaged relative to non-U.S. multinationals 
in competing around the world. The Administration’s proposal would further burden 
U.S. -based multinationals. 

First, it should be noted that many of our major trading partners (12 of the 24 
OECD countries as of 1990) operate under the principle of “territorial” taxation, 
under which a parent company is not subject to tax on the active income earned 
by a foreign subsidiary.'^ By contrast, the United States taxes income earned 
through foreign corporations when it is repatriated or deemed to be repatriated 
under various “anti-deferral” rules in the teix code. 

Second, among countries that tax income on a worldwide basis, the active busi- 
ness income of a foreign subsidiary is generally not subject to tax before it is remit- 
ted to the parent.® This differs from the U.S. treatment of foreign base company 
sales and service income and financial services income, and certain other types of 
active business income, which are subject to current U.S. teix even if reinvested 
abroad. 

Third, other countries with worldwide tax systems generally have fewer restric- 
tions on the use of foreign teix credits than the United States.® 

Fourth, most of the major trading partners of the United States provide for some 
form of integration of the corporate and individual income tax systems, which re- 
duces or eliminates the extent to which corporate income is double taxed — at both 
the corporate and shareholder leveU^ 

The net effect of these tax differences is that a foreign subsidiary of a U.S. cor- 
poration frequently pays a greater share of its income in foreign and U.S. tax than 
a similar foreign subsidiary owned by a company headquartered outside of the 
United States.® This makes it more expensive for U.S. companies to operate abroad 
than their foreign-hased competitors. 

A decline in activity of U.S. companies abroad can have important negative con- 
sequences for the U.S. economy. For example, foreign affiliates of U.S. -owned com- 
panies are responsible for a significant amount of exports from the United States.® 
As another example, a reduction in foreign activity would reduce headquarter-based 
activities, such as research and development, that tend to provide high wages and 
enhance U.S. productivity. i® 

Equity 

One argument for the Administration’s budget proposal is equity. For instance, if 
some taxpayers are able to reduce foreign taxes through the use of certain hybrid 


'^Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, Taxing Profits in a Global Econ- 
omy, 1991. 

® Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, Controlled Foreign Company Leg- 
islation, 1996. 

® A variety of U.S. rules limit the crediting of foreign taxes against U.S. tax liability. These 
include multiple separate “baskets” for calculating tax credits, the apportionment of interest and 
certain other deductions against foreign source income, and the attribution to a foreign subsidi- 
ary of a larger measure of income for U.S. purposes (“Earnings and Profits”) than used hy other 
countries. See Taxation of U.S. Corporations Doing Business Abroad: U.S. Rules and Competi- 
tiveness Issues, Price Waterhouse LLP (Financial Executives Research Foundation, 1996). 

"^Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, Taxing Profits in a Global Econ- 
omy, 1991. 

® Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, Taxing Profits in a Global Econ- 
omy, 1991. 

9 Survey of Current Business, October 1997, p. 50. 

See Irving Kravis and Robert Lipsey, “Sources of Competitiveness of the United States and 
of its Multinational Firms,” Review of Economics and Statistics, May 1992, for a discussion of 
the relationship between R&D intensity and human capital intensity and worldwide trade 
shares of U.S. multinationals. 
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arrangements, while other taxpayers do not make use of these arrangements, then 
there may be an inequity. 

As the Joint Committee on Taxation notes in its analysis of the Administration’s 
proposal, however: “hybrid transactions are not inherently inequitable. Any business 
may choose to organize itself to take advantage of the benefits of these struc- 
tures.” 

Given the general applicability of hybrid arrangements, any concern about dispar- 
ate treatment of similarly situated taxpayers appears to be unfounded. 

Efficiency 

The JCT analysis of the Administration’s proposal raises the possibility that hy- 
brid arrangements may result in three types of economic inefficiencies. 

1. Potential misallocation of investment. — First, if some international activities 
can make use of hybrid arrangements while other international activities cannot, 
then there may be a concern that too much investment will be directed to the rel- 
atively tax-favored activity. However, since the opportunity to make use of hybrid 
arrangements is generally available, there is little reason to suggest that these 
structures create a misallocation of investment resources among alternative inter- 
national activities. 

2. Potential for inefficient increase in administrative costs. — A second efficiency 
concern is that the use of hybrid arrangements causes real resources to be expended 
merely to achieve teix savings. 

In fact, the “check the box” regulations under which many hybrid arrangements 
operate were motivated by a concern for reducing administrative costs relative to 
the costs required to achieve similar tax effects through more complex legal struc- 
tures. The recent notices issued by the IRS on a retroactive basis will cause tax- 
payers to incur substantial costs to modify structures adopted in reliance on present 
law. Moreover, the testing of individual transactions for economic substantiality, as 
contemplated in Notice 98-5, would be an enormous compliance burden on tax- 
payers that engage in large numbers of transactions. 

3. Potential for inefficient increase in foreign investment . — K third efficiency con- 
cern is that if hybrid arrangements facilitate the reduction of foreign taxes, there 
may be an incentive for U.S. multinationals to increase foreign investment relative 
to domestic investment. This would be inefficient if, on a pre-teix basis, domestic in- 
vestment were more productive than foreign investment. 

Academic research and government data on the foreign direct investment of U.S. 
multinationals suggest that increased foreign investment is efficiency enhancing and 
results in important benefits to the U.S. economy. 

For example, research by Martin Feldstein concludes that an additional dollar of 
foreign direct investment by U.S. multinationals leads to an increase (in present 
value) of $1.72 in interest, dividend receipts, and tax payments to the United States, 
relative to $1 of such receipts on domestic investment. 

Tax Revenue Effects 

The official revenue estimate by the Joint Committee on Taxation shows that en- 
actment of the proposal would result in no change in revenues in any year over the 
fiscal year 1998-2008 period. 

Aspects of the Administration proposal can even be seen to reduce U.S. tax collec- 
tions if the Treasury Department were to use its grant of regulatory authority to 
restrict the use of hybrid arrangements. Current use of hybrid arrangements often 
results in a reduction in foreign taxes paid. A reduction in foreign teixes increases 
the after-tax return (in present value) to the United States from foreign investment. 
A reduction in foreign taxes also increases the amount of taxes paid to the U.S. gov- 
ernment when the income is repatriated, since a smaller amount of foreign teixes 
would be creditable against U.S. tax liability. 

Treasury concerns about the creditability of withholding taxes levied by third 
countries with respect to financial instruments held abroad appears misplaced. For- 
eign governments generally allow these withholding teixes to be credited against 
their income taxes. In these cases, the withholding tax does not add to the total for- 
eign tax burden borne by U.S. investors. 


Joint Committee on Taxation, Description of Revenue Provisions Contained in the Presi- 
dent’s Fiscal Year 1999 Budget Proposal (JCS-4-98), February 24, 1998, p. 197. 

12 Martin Feldstein, “Tax Rules and the Effect of Foreign Direct Investment on U.S. National 
Income,” in Taxing Multinational Corporations, eds. Martin Feldstein, James R. Hines, Jr., and 
R. Glenn Hubhard (University of Chicago Press, 1995). 
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The Administration’s proposal can be seen to harm U.S. investors and ultimately 
reduce U.S. tax collections. Again, it should be noted that other countries do not tax 
the transactions that the Administration proposes to tax under this proposal. 

Capital Export Neutrality 

One theoretical principle that is sometimes invoked in discussions of international 
tax policy is capital export neutrality (CEN). Under this principle, taxes would not 
affect the investment location decisions of multinational corporations. 

One way to achieve CEN would be to tax worldwide income on a current basis 
(whether or not repatriated) with an unlimited foreign tax credit. No country has 
adopted a pure CEN teix system. The U.S. tax system can be seen as a compromise: 
by providing only a limited foreign tax credit, total tax paid on certain foreign 
source income exceeds that paid on domestic source income, while deferral of U.S. 
taxation on certain unremitted active business income can result in a lower rate of 
tax. 

Many countries follow the principle of capital import neutrality (CIN) with respect 
to active business income. Under this principle, an investment in a foreign country 
is subject to the same amount of tax regardless of the nationality of the investor. 
CIN is obtained by exempting foreign source income from domestic tax. 

The Administration’s proposal does not move the U.S. tax system closer to either 
location neutrality (CEN) or competitiveness (CIN). By restricting the use of hybrid 
arrangements, taxes on foreign source income are increased both by further limiting 
the use of foreign tax credits and by further restricting deferral on active foreign 
income. 

Of course, more important than adherence to an abstract principle is to evaluate 
directly whether U.S. living standards are increased by tax policies which encourage 
foreign direct investment by U.S. multinationals. As discussed earlier and in tbe 
next section, the evidence is quite strong that foreign direct investment by U.S. mul- 
tinationals increases U.S. living standards in a number of different ways. 

Effects of Foreign Investment on the U.S. Economy 

The primary motivation for U.S. multinationals to operate abroad is to better com- 
pete in foreign markets, not domestic markets. A large body of research has docu- 
mented that U.S. operations abroad on balance increase exports of goods and serv- 
ices from the United States. In 1995, U.S. -controlled foreign corporations contrib- 
uted a net surplus of $27 billion to the U.S. trade balance. 

Foreign direct investment is one means by which U.S. multinationals can increase 
their return on firm-specific assets, including patents, skills, and technologies. As 
noted by Robert Lipsey, the ability to earn an enhanced return on these firm-specific 
assets through foreign direct investment provides an incentive to increase invest- 
ment in the activities that generate these assets, such as research and develop- 
ment. These and other higb-value activities are disproportionately undertaken by 
U.S. multinationals in the United States. For example, over the past 20 years, be- 
tween 43% and 62% of total U.S. R&D was performed by or for U.S. multination- 
als, 

Other research has focused on the effect of foreign direct investment on U.S. em- 
ployment and U.S. wages and salaries. This research finds little or no evidence of 
an adverse effect on the U.S. labor market. In 1995, approximately 80 percent of 
new foreign affiliate assets and employees of U.S. multinationals were located in 
high-wage foreign countries. These and other findings suggest that foreign invest- 
ment is primarily undertaken to pursue market opportunities abroad rather than 
to substitute low-cost foreign labor for U.S. operations. 

Conclusion 

Treasury’s FY 1999 budget proposal and the issuance of Notice 98-11 and 98-5 
are the latest in a series of Clinton Administration anti-competitive international 
tax initiatives that have been blocked by Congress. For example. Congress in 1997 
rejected Treasury proposals to eliminate the export sales source rules under section 


13 Joint Committee on Taxation, Factors Affecting the International Competitiveness of the 
United States, JCS— 6-91, May 30, 1991. 

11 Survey of Current Business, October 1997, p.50. 

13 Robert Lipsey, “Outward Direct Investment and the U.S. Economy,” in The Effects of Tax- 
ation on Multinational Corporations, eds. Martin Feldstein, James R. Hines, Jr., and R. Glenn 
Hubbard (University of Chicago Press, 1995). 

i^Bureau of Economic Analysis and National Science Foundation data. 

11 See, e.g., S. Lael Brainard and David Riker, “Are U.S. Multinationals Exporting U.S. Jobs?” 
National Bureau of Economic Research Working Paper 5958, March 1997. 
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863(b), which help support U.S. exports. In addition, Congress in 1996 repealed ill- 
conceived limitations on deferral, under section 956A, that had been proposed by the 
Administration in 1993. The MTC applauds the Congress for having provided a 
counterbalance with respect to these initiatives, and would urge Congress to con- 
tinue its vigilance. 

We have two requests. First, in light of strong concerns and uncertainty over the 
regulatory authority requested by Treasury in the Administration’s FY 1999 budget, 
we ask Congress not to adopt this proposal. Policy changes of the scope envisioned 
by Treasury should be made by the Congress after input from all interested con- 
stituencies, not by notice or regulation. 

Second, we respectfully ask the Congress to limit the Treasury’s ability to take 
preemptive active in the areas discussed in Notice 98-11 and Notice 98-5. Specifi- 
cally, we ask that Congress consider the possibility of a moratorium on regulations 
to be promulgated pursuant to Notices 98-11 and 98-5 until Congress, with input 
from the Treasury and Commerce Department, has an appropriate opportunity to 
study the issues involved and the ramifications for the ability of American busi- 
nesses to compete in world markets. 

The MTC stands ready to work with Congress and the Treasury Department to 
reach a resolution of these issues. 
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For the Record, House Committee on Ways and Means Hearing 
on Revenue Provisions in the Administration’s FY 1999 Budget Proposal 


Multinational Tax Coalition 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
February 25, 1998 

Tax Regulatory Barriers to International Trade 
Should Be Rejected. U.S. Companies Say 

The Multinational Tax Coalition (“MTC”), a group of U.S. companies in a wide range of 
industries competing in world markets, is urging Congress to reject a proposal in the Clinton 
Administration’s FY 1999 budget submission that would give the Treasury Department and the 
Internal Revenue Service broad new authority to revise long-standing U.S. tax law principles 
governing international business operations. The Administration proposal threatens to create 
new tax obstacles to cross-border business operations that support U.S. exports and American 
jobs. 

The Administration’s proposal would grant Treasury broad authority to determine the tax 
consequences of cross-border transactions involving the use of so-called “hybrid” entities, 
transactions, and structures that Treasury believes would yield results “inconsistent with the 
purposes of U.S. tax law.” 

The proposal raises a number of important tax policy concerns. Fundamentally, it threatens to 
limit significantly the availability of foreign tax credits and deferral - cornerstones of U.S. tax 
and trade policy that help prevent overtaxation of an American business operating in a foreign 
country as compared to its competitors. Enactment of the proposal would adversely affect the 
ability of American companies to compete in world markets. 

The MTC also believes that the Administration’s proposal asks that Congress provide an overly 
broad grant of regulatory authority to the IRS. Policy changes of the scope envisioned by 
Treasury should be made by the Congress after input from all interested constituencies, not by 
r^ulation. 

Hybrid arrangements and transactions - where treatment under U.S. and foreign tax laws may 
differ - are commoiq)lace in a typical multinational corporation’s international operations. The 
MTC is concerned that an open-ended grant of regulatory authority to Treasury would leave 
companies without needed tax certainty as they seek to compete worldwide. 

The proposad is file latest in a series of efforts by the Administration to expand its regulatory 
authority in the international tax area. In Notices 98-5 and 98- 1 1, the IRS separately has 
announced it intends to issue broad regulations that coiUd significantly restrict the availability of 
foreign tax credits and deferral with respect to e3dsting arrangements. These IRS Notices, which 
resemble the Administration proposal in their open-ended scope, have had a chilling effect on 
standard business operations. 

The Treasury initiatives would make major substantive changes to the tax law that alter carefully 
implemented international tax and trade policy decisions. These types of decisions are best and 
properly made by the Congress and not unilaterally by the Administration. 

Price Waterhouse LLP serves as consultant to the MTC. 


CONTACTS : 

Mark McConaghy, Bob Shapiro 
Price Waterhouse LLP, (202) 414-1000 
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Statement of National Association of Manufacturers 

Introduction 

The National Association of Manufacturers (NAM) wishes to express its apprecia- 
tion to the Committee’s chairman, Mr. Archer, for holding a hearing on the revenue 
provisions in the Administration’s FY 1999 budget proposal. The NAM is the na- 
tion’s oldest and largest broad-based industrial trade association. Its more than 
14,000 member companies and subsidiaries, including approximately 10,000 small 
manufacturers, are in every state and produce about 85 percent of U.S. manufac- 
tured goods. Through its member companies and affiliated associations, the NAM 
represents every industrial sector and the interests of more than 18 million employ- 
ees. 

The Administration’s FY 1999 Budget proposal jeopardizes last year’s balanced- 
budget agreement and threatens to revive big government with proposals to in- 
crease new spending by $21 billion financed by a $25 billion tax hike. The majority 
of the included tax proposals are anti-growth and bad teix policy, with a few notable 
exceptions. Overall, the proposals run counter to the NAM’s goal of maintaining sus- 
tained economic growth to enhance living standards for all Americans. Although 
this is not an exhaustive list, following are the NAM’s comments on some of the 
specific provisions. 


Pro-Growth Proposals 

Accelerating the Effective Date of Look-Through Treatment for 10/50 Companies 

This proposal would accelerate the effective date of a teix change made in the 1997 
Tax Relief Act affecting foreign joint ventures owned between 10 and 50 percent by 
U.S. parents (so-called “10/50 companies”). This change will allow 10/50 companies 
to be treated similarly to controlled foreign corporations by allowing “look-through” 
treatment for foreign tax credit purposes for dividends from such joint ventures. 
Under the 1997 Act, the change is effective only for dividends received after the 
year 2003 and, even then, two sets of rules are required to be applied: one for divi- 
dends from earnings and profits (E&P) generated before 2003 and another for divi- 
dends from E&P accumulated after 2002. The Administration’s proposal will instead 
apply the look-through rules to all dividends received in tax years after 1997, re- 
gardless of when the E&P constituting the dividend were accumulated. 

This change will result in a tremendous reduction in complexity and compliance 
burdens for U.S. multinationals doing business overseas through foreign joint ven- 
tures. It will also reduce the competitive bias against U.S. participation in such ven- 
tures by placing U.S. companies on a much more level playing field from a corporate 
tax standpoint. This proposal epitomizes the favored policy goal of simplicity in the 
tax laws and will go a long way toward helping the U.S. economy by stren^hening 
the competitiveness of U.S. -based multinationals. 

Extending the Research and Experimentation (R&E, commonly known as R&D) Tax 
Credit 

Technology progress accounts for nearly one-third of economic growth over the 
long run because of the direct correlation between technology progress and increased 
productivity. Although the credit’s benefits are many, a principal benefit of the cred- 
it is its effect on lowering the cost of investing in technology. Thus, the NAM com- 
mends the President for recognizing the importance of the credit’s contribution to 
sustaining our robust economic growth by including a one-year, seamless extension 
of the credit. 

NAM economic analysis shows that a perminant R&D tax credit would, over time, 
actually increase the rate of GDP growth over the long term, as opposed to a one- 
time shift in the level of GDP. This is an important distinction from most policy ini- 
tiatives, which have no effect on the rate of long-term economic growth. Since manu- 
facturers are the principal parties engaging in U.S. -based R&D activities and many 
of our nation’s foreign trade competitors offer permanent tax and financial incen- 
tives for R&D, the credit helps mitigate this unfair competitive disadvantage to U.S. 
companies. The Congress and the President are urged to work together to end the 
continuing 15-plus year saga of temporary lapses of the credit with extensions that 
may or may not be retroactive to the expiration date. Thus, the NAM strongly sup- 
ports ending the uncertainty of credit extensions by making the R&D tax credit per- 
manent. 
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“Global” Interest Netting on Underpayments and Overpayments 

The NAM supports this long-overdue taxpayer simplification proposal and urges 
speedy enactment. Specifically, this proposal will allow global interest netting for in- 
come taxes by adding a new interest rate to Internal Revenue Code section 6621. 
Thus, this proposal will allow netting an overpayment, or interest thereon, against 
a prior deficiency of tax or interest that has already been paid in full by the tax- 
payer, or conversely netting an underpayment against a prior refund (of tax or in- 
terest) that has already been paid by the IRS. 

Tax Incentives To Promote Energy Efficiency and Improve the Environment 

In general, the NAM supports a voluntary approach to improving energy effi- 
ciency and the environment rather than federal mandates. While the NAM gen- 
erally approves of the thrust of the Administration’s teix incentive proposals pertain- 
ing to energy efficiency, the manufacturing community would prefer a general, per- 
manent extension of the R&D teix credit to better allow the market to allocate lim- 
ited resources. 


Growth-Inhibiting Proposals 
Repeal of the Export Source Rule 

The NAM strongly opposes the Administration’s proposal to replace the current 
export source rule with an activity-based sourcing rule. Since 1922, tax regulations 
have contained the export source rule, which allows the income from goods that are 
manufactured in the United States and sold abroad to be treated as 50-percent U.S. 
source income and 50-percent foreign source income. As a result, the export source 
rule increases the ability of U.S. exporters to make use of foreign tcix credits and 
thus avoid double taxation of foreign earnings. 

The Administration contends that the export source rule is not needed to alleviate 
double taxation because of our tax treaty network. We strongly disagree. The United 
States has tax treaties with fewer than a third of all jurisdictions. More signifi- 
cantly, double tcixation is generally caused by the many restrictions in U.S. tax laws 
on crediting foreign taxes paid on the international operations that U.S. companies 
must have to compete in the global marketplace. Among these restrictions are the 
allocation rules for interest and R&D expenses, the many foreign tax credit “bas- 
kets,” and the treatment of domestic losses. 

By reducing double taxation, the export source rule encourages U.S. -based manu- 
facturing and exports. A recent Hufbauer/DeRosa study estimates that, for the year 
1999 alone, the export source rule will account for an additional $30.8 billion in ex- 
ports, support 360,000 jobs and add $1.7 billion to worker payrolls in the form of 
export-related wage premiums. (This study is an analysis of the economic impact of 
the export source rule, a document submitted as part of Gary Hufbauer’s testimony 
on March 12, 1997.) The Administration’s proposal would essentially eliminate this 
WTO-consistent (World Trade Organization) export incentive. Such action would be 
harmful to U.S. economic growth and high-paying, export-related jobs. This proposal 
would also take away the administrative simplicity of the export source rule and 
require enormously complex factual determinations that would add administrative 
burdens and create controversies. The NAM strongly urges Congress to retain the 
current export source rule. 

Estate and Gift Tax Provisions 

In the area of estate and gift taxes, the Administration proposes to scrap the tech- 
niques that allow a business owner to move illiquid assets out of the estate first. 
Forcing business owners to delay transfer of business ownership until death will re- 
sult in an even higher failure rate for family-owned businesses. 

The best example of this is the Administration’s proposal to eliminate the 
“Crummey” rule. The Crummey rule allows transfer of ownership in an orderly fash- 
ion during the donor’s lifetime. Since the case was decided nearly 30 years ago, 
thousands of estate plans have been built on the decision. The revenue gains from 
its elimination are small because gifting can and will continue. This change would 
make it harder to give business assets to children in the business and non-business 
assets to children outside the business. The Crummey rule allows movement of il- 
liquid assets outside of the estate; without it, the estate will most likely be drained 
of its liquid assets first, leaving the family business to face the maximum tax with 
the minimum of resources. 

The Qualified Terminable Interest Property Trust (QTIP) was designed by Con- 
gress to allow both spouses to use their full individual unified credits. QTIPs were 
expressly set up to prevent the estate tax from impoverishing a surviving spouse. 
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Disallowing QTIPs would force an estate to choose between losing the unified credit, 
breaking up the business, or divesting the surviving spouse of cash, leaving the “sec- 
ond to die” holding the illiquid assets. 

Personal Residence Trusts are significant tools for estate planners only because 
the family home is another illiquid asset. Allowing parents to give the family home 
to their children at a future date while retaining the parent’s right to live in the 
house for as long as they desire permits a planner to give the estate the maximum 
liquidity to deal with the death tax bill. 

Finally, the rules on minority valuation again produce little revenue gain, but 
they allow the IRS to decide whether the cash or cash equivalents of an active busi- 
ness exceed the “reasonable working capital needs of the business.” This test is al- 
ready defined under the accumulated earnings tax, and it has been the subject of 
much litigation already. Courts often side with the corporations, but too many com- 
panies are already in court fighting the IRS’s unrealistic formula. 

Fewer than one-third of family businesses survive to the second generation. These 
proposals offer minimal revenue and would drive down the survival rate even fur- 
ther. The Treasury Department derides these estate-planning tools as legal fictions. 
But estate and gift taxes themselves are bad. Family-owned businesses should not 
need to resort to legal fictions to stay in business. Federal estate and gift taxes 
should be abolished, not raised. 

Repeal Tax-Free Conversions of Large C-Corporations to S-Corporations 

This proposal would repeal Internal Revenue Code Section 1374 that governs the 
tax treatment of C-corporations that convert to S-corporation status. Specifically, 
these conversions would be treated as taxable liquidations by repealing the method 
of taxing built-in gains such that it would be harmful to small and medium-size 
companies. Small and medium-size companies, many of which are S-corporations 
(4000 of which are NAM members), are central to the growth of our economy. About 
one-fourth of our national income is generated by small and medium-size companies. 
The Congress has recognized the integral and productive contribution of S-corpora- 
tions to our economy, as evidenced by the Small Business Job Protection Act of 1996 
that encouraged the formation of new S-corporation entities. If passed, this proposal 
would be a barrier to many businesses desiring to operate as S-corporations. Thus, 
the NAM opposes this ill-conceived provision that has been proposed repeatedly 
without success. S-corporation rate-relief legislation, introduced by Representative 
Phil Crane (R-IL-8) (H.R. 2884) would help mitigate some of the remaining deter- 
rents for companies to convert to S-corporation status. 

Limiting Use of “Hybrid” Entities 

The NAM is very concerned about the Administration’s request for congressional 
authority to issue potentially sweeping legislative regulations to implement non- 
specific tax guidance. If the Administration feels that a specific abuse is being per- 
petrated, it should be addressed through relevant legislation. This would permit 
normal congressional consideration, including hearings on such legislation. 

One specific Administration proposal would limit the ability of certain foreign and 
U.S. persons to enter into transactions that use so-called “hybrid entities,” which 
are entities that are treated as corporations in one jurisdiction but as branches or 
partnerships in another. Although most hybrid transactions do not attempt to gen- 
erate tcix results that are “inconsistent with the purposes of U.S. teix law,” the Ad- 
ministration feels that there are enough taxpayers taking unfair advantage of the 
current rules that it is necessary to codify and extend the earlier government issued 
tax guidance (Notices 98-6 and 98-11) on this subject. 

U.S. multinationals compete in an environment wherein foreign competitors use 
tax-planning techniques to reduce foreign teixes without incurring home country teix. 
The use of “hybrid entities” allows U.S. multinationals to compete on a level playing 
field and promotes additional U.S. exports. The use of hybrids is consistent with the 
initial balance between competitiveness and export neutrality that was intended by 
Congress in enacting the “Subpart F” rules. Although Congress specifically enacted 
a branch rule for foreign base company sales under Code section 954(d)(3), similar 
rules were not enacted for foreign personal holding company income. If enacted, 
these proposals would represent an unwarranted extension of legislative authority 
by Congress to the executive branch to circumvent congressional debate by imposing 
new rules through regulation. 

Notices 98-5 and 98-11 have a chilling effect on the ability of U.S. companies to 
structure their foreign operations consistently with the commercial objective of re- 
gionalizing their businesses. They also adversely impact companies’ abilities to effec- 
tively reduce their overall costs by reducing local teixes in their overseas operations. 
The notices are drafted so broadly and so vaguely that they confuse U.S. taxpayers 
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and their advisors, and introduce a compelling need to seek clarification as to 
whether taxpayers can continue to rely on the simple “check-the-box” regulations 
issued just last year. All these effects are exacerbated by the notices’ immediate ef- 
fective dates. 

The world has changed dramatically since enactment of the Subpart F rules in 
1962. The NAM feels it would be more appropriate for Congress to request a study 
regarding the trade and teix policy issues associated with Notices 98-6 and 98-11. 
In this regard, a moratorium on further regulatory action by the Treasury Depart- 
ment should be imposed until enactment of specific legislative proposals resulting 
from well-reasoned analysis and debate. 

Foreign Built-in Losses 

Another proposal would require the Treasury Department to issue regulations to 
prevent taxpayers from “importing built-in losses incurred outside U.S. taxing juris- 
dictions to offset income or gain that would otherwise be subject to U.S. tax.” The 
Administration argues that, although there are rules in the Code that limit a U.S. 
taxpayer’s ability to avoid paying U.S. teix on built-in gain (e.g. Code 367(a), 
864(c)(7), and 877), similar rules do not exist that prevent built-in losses from being 
used to shelter income otherwise subject to U.S. tax, and, as a result, taxpayers are 
avoiding Subpart F income inclusions or capital gains tax. We believe that this di- 
rective, which is written extremely broadly, is unnecessary due to the existence of 
rules already available in the Code. Both this proposal and the one immediately 
above regarding the use of hybrid entities would severely impact the ability of U.S. 
multinationals to compete on an equal footing against foreign-based companies. 

Superfund Taxes 

The Superfund program has historically been funded by the following taxes — the 
corporate environmental income teix and excise teixes on petroleum, chemical feed 
stock, and imported chemical substances — all of which expired as of Dec. 31, 1995. 
The Administration’s budget proposal would reinstate the excise taxes at their pre- 
vious levels for the period after the date of enactment until Oct. 1, 2008. The cor- 
porate environmental income teix would be reinstated at its previous level for tax- 
able years beginning after Dec. 31, 1997 and before Jan. 1, 20()9. 

Under the “pay-go” rules of the federal budget laws, any Superfund reauthoriza- 
tion bill that includes spending provisions must also include provisions to reinstate 
the former Superfund teixes or provide equivalent revenues “within the four corners 
of the bill” to keep it revenue neutral. Thus, as a practical matter, if Congress were 
to extend the Superfund taxes separate from a Superfund reauthorization bill, then 
such action would end the prospects for major legislative reform of the Superfund 
program during the period for which the taxes are re-enacted. Furthermore, an ad- 
ditional revenue offset would be needed because the taxes collected would be scored 
for general revenues to balance the budget. The use of such teix revenues for deficit- 
reduction purposes should be rejected. The NAM urges that the decision to reinstate 
these taxes dedicated to financing Superfund should instead be made only as part 
of comprehensive programmatic changes to a Superfund reform bill. The Adminis- 
tration’s proposal to reinstate the Superfund taxes without Superfund reform is 
merely an attempt to raise revenue for new spending programs. 

Foreign Oil and Gas Income Tax Credits 

The President’s budget proposal dealing with foreign oil and gas income moves 
in the opposite direction by limiting use of the foreign tax credit on such income. 
This selective attack on a single industry’s use of the foreign tax credit is not justi- 
fied. U.S. -based oil companies are already at a competitive disadvantage under cur- 
rent law, since most of their foreign-based competition pay little or no home country 
tax on foreign oil and gas income. The proposal increases the risk of foreign oil and 
gas income being subject double taxation, which will severely hinder U.S. oil compa- 
nies in the global oil and gas exploration, production, refining, and marketing arena. 
The NAM is particularly opposed to this provision because it undermines the entire 
foreign tax credit system and sets a very bad tax-policy precedent by making the 
recoupment of double taxation costs contingent on the industry in which a company 
is engaged. 

Payments to 80120 Companies 

Currently, a portion of interest or dividends paid by a domestic corporation to a 
foreign entity may be exempt from U.S. withholding tax, provided the payor cor- 
poration is a so-called “80/2(1 company,” i.e., at least 80 percent of its gross income 
for the preceding three years is foreign-source income attributable to the active con- 
duct of a foreign trade or business. The Administration believes that the testing pe- 
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riod is subject to manipulation and allows certain companies to improperly avoid 
U.S. withholding tax on certain distributions attributable to a U.S. subsidiary’s U.S. 
source earnings. As a result, it proposes to arbitrarily change the 80/20 rules by ap- 
plying the test on a group-wide (as opposed to individual company) basis. However, 
there is little evidence that these rules have been manipulated on a broad scale in 
the past and we do not believe such a drastic change is needed at this time. 

Dividends-Received Deduction for Certain Preferred Stock 

The dividends-received deduction (DRD) was designed to alleviate the impact of 
multiple layers of corporate taxation. Without the DRD, income would be taxed 
three times: 1) when it is earned by a corporation; 2) when the income is paid as 
a dividend to a corporate shareholder; and 3) when the income of the receiving cor- 
poration is paid as a dividend to an individual shareholder. The DRD was enacted 
to provide for full deductibility of intercorporate dividends. 

The Administration’s revenue-raising proposal would result in asymmetrical tax 
treatment between a payor and payee of what purports to be a dividend is not ap- 
propriate tcix policy. Thus, the NAM objects to this provision. 

Limiting Mark-to-Market Accounting 

Certain trade receivables would no longer be eligible for treatment under the 
mark-to-market accounting rules. Under those rules, certain taxpayers who pur- 
chase and sell their own trade receivables are exempt from the mark-to-market 
method of accounting unless they elect to be included. If they make the election, 
those taxpayers can currently write-off certain non-interest bearing receivables, and 
account, note, and trade receivables unrelated to the active business of a securities 
dealer. There appear to be no teix policy reasons for prohibiting teixpayers from ac- 
celerating their bad debt deductions for these trade receivables, only government 
revenue considerations. 

Lower of Cost or Market Inventory Accounting Method 

A teixpayer that sells goods in the active conduct of its trade or business generally 
must maintain inventory records in order to determine the cost of goods it sold dur- 
ing the teixable period. Cost of goods sold generally is determined by adding the teix- 
payer’s inventory at the beginning of the period to purchases made during the pe- 
riod and subtracting from that sum the teixpayer’s inventory at the end of the pe- 
riod. Because of the difficulty of applying the specific identification method of ac- 
counting, taxpayers often use methods such as “first-in, first-out” (FIFO) and “last- 
in, first-out” (LIFO). Taxpayers not using a LIFO method are allowed to determine 
the carrying values of their inventories by applying the lower of cost or market 
(LCM) method and by writing down the cost of goods that are unsalable at normal 
prices or unusable in the normal way because of damage, imperfection or other 
causes (the “subnormal goods” method). 

The Administration’s proposal would repeal the LCM method. The NAM is op- 
posed to repeal of LCM because, particularly in a time of rapid technological ad- 
vance, the value of items accounted for in inventory is often diminished due to ex- 
ternal factors. LCM allows this loss of value to be accounted for in the period in 
which it occurs. To retain the historic cost basis in such instances would be both 
unfair and fail to achieve a proper matching of costs and revenue, resulting in a 
failure to clearly reflect income. The NAM strongly urges the retention of the LCM 
method. 

Deferral of Original Issue Discount (OID) on Convertible Debt 

The Administration has included a number of past proposals aimed at financial 
instruments and the capital markets, which were fully rejected during the last ses- 
sion of Congress. These reintroduced proposals should again be rejected. One pro- 
posal would defer deductions by corporate issuers for interest accrued on convertible 
debt instruments with original issue discount (OID) until interest is paid in cash. 
The proposal would completely deny the corporation an interest deduction unless 
the investors are paid in cash (e.g. no deduction would be allowed if the investors 
convert their bonds into stock). Investors in such instruments would still be re- 
quired to pay income tax currently on the accrued interest. In effect, the proposal 
defers or denies an interest deduction to the issuer, while requiring the holder to 
pay tax on the interest currently. 

The NAM opposes this proposal because it is contrary to sound tax policy and 
symmetry that matches accrual of interest income by holders of OID instruments 
with the ability of issuers to deduct accrued interest. There is no justifiable reason 
for treating the securities as debt for one side of the transaction and as equity for 
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the other side. There is also no reason, economic or otherwise, to distinguish a set- 
tlement in cash from a settlement in stock. 

Moreover, the instruments in question are truly debt rather than equity. Recent 
statistics show that more than 70 percent of all zero-coupon convertible-debt instru- 
ments were retired with cash, while only 30 percent of these instruments were con- 
vertible to common stock. Recharacterizing these instruments as equity for some 
purposes is fundamentally incorrect and will put American companies at a distinct 
disadvantage to their foreign competitors, who are not bound by such restrictions. 
These hybrid instruments and convertible OID bond instruments have allowed 
many U.S. companies to raise tens of billions of dollars of investment capital used 
to stimulate the economy. Introducing this imbalance and complexity into the tax 
code will discourage the use of such instruments, limit capital raising options, and 
increase borrowing costs for corporations. 

Modifying Corporate-Owned Life Insurance (COLI) Rules 

The Administration proposes to substantially change the taxation of business- 
owned life insurance by disallowing a pro-rata portion of a business’ general deduc- 
tion for interest expense. Moreover, the Administration has proposed retroactive ap- 
plication of the new teix to existing life insurance contracts. This proposal should 
not be adopted. 

Life insurance has long been used by businesses to protect against financial loss 
caused by the death of key employees and to finance the cost of employee benefits, 
especially post-retirement health benefits. Life insurance provides a secure and sta- 
ble source of financing for such employee benefits, and it is particularly well suited 
to this purpose because its long-term nature matches the correspondingly long-term 
nature of the liabilities. The Administration’s proposal would have a devastating ef- 
fect on key-person protection by effectively taxing life insurance contracts out of ex- 
istence. Businesses should not be discouraged from providing employee health bene- 
fits or from seeking to protect themselves from key-person losses. 

Moreover, the Administration’s proposal would apply retroactively to existing life 
insurance contracts that were purchased by businesses in good faith, based on exist- 
ing law. There can be no question of abuse: business use of life insurance is well 
known and the teixation of insurance contracts has been settled for many years. In 
addition. Congress has reviewed the taxation of business-owned life insurance in 
each of the last two years and, in each case, has carefully preserved the existing 
taxation of business-owned life insurance on tbe lives of employees. The Administra- 
tion’s proposal represents the worst kind of retroactive tax — it would not only cause 
the termination of most or all existing contracts but would also have the effect of 
taxing past earnings under those contracts. 

Tax Insurance Contract Exchanges or Reallocate Assets with Variable Insurance 
Contracts 

Annuity contract investments are a valuable retirement and investment tool. Cur- 
rently, owners of variable annuity contracts can allocate their investments in a con- 
tract among different investment options (e.g. a bond fund, a stock fund, and a bal- 
anced fund). Owners may reallocate their account values within the contract among 
the various options without incurring a current tax, so long as the investment re- 
mains committed to a retirement annuity. This flexibility provides an important 
savings incentive for retirement. A taxable event occurs when funds are taken out 
of an annuity. Regardless, the Administration proposes to tax any exchange of a life 
insurance, endowment, or annuity contract, for a variable contract, or vice versa. In 
addition, any reallocation among accounts within the same variable life or annuity 
contract would result in a taxable event, even though no funds were taken out of 
the contract. An exchange of contracts, without tax liability, is a long-standing pro- 
viso of the Code. 

The NAM opposes this provision as a tax increase on middle-class Americans and 
retirement savers. Moreover, the proposal completely contradicts the President’s re- 
cent statements to “save Social Security first.” Any new tax on private retirement 
savings puts further strain on the overall private and public retirement system. 
Variable life and annuity contracts are used respectively to insure against pre- 
mature death and for long-term retirement savings. Like other retirement-saving 
vehicles, including defined contribution and defined benefit plans, annuities allow 
savings to grow tax-free until they are needed for retirement. All retirement savers 
periodically shift their savings among different options as they grown older and 
more conservatives, or as the market changes. Under this proposal, annuity owners 
who shift accounts would be taxed immediately, thereby forcing tbem to keep bad 
investments or pay a tax on undistributed funds. 
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Recent surveys have shown that more than 80 percent of the owners of deferred 
annuity contracts have total annual household incomes of under $75,000. Such mid- 
dle income savers rely on these well-designed products to encourage them to commit 
funds to retirement. At a time when Congress and the President are concerned 
about saving social security, the last thing that they should do is tax private retire- 
ment savings options. 

Reduction in Basis (Investment in the Contract) for Mortality-Related Charges 

The Administration’s proposal would reduce a policy-holder’s teix basis in an in- 
surance or annuity contract for certain charges under the contract by subtracting 
these charges include the cost of the insurance and related expenses. For deferred 
annuity contracts, the assumed mortality and expenses charges, which must be sub- 
tracted, are deemed to equal the contract’s average cash value during the year mul- 
tiplied by 1.25 percent. This proposal is nothing but a tax on private retirement sav- 
ings. Increasing the cost of such savings vehicles by reducing a product’s tax basis 
creates a disincentive to use these important savings tools. Life insurance and annu- 
ity contracts are designed to both accumulate retirement savings and insure against 
premature death (e.g. mortality-related risks). Taxes on income from the savings 
element of such contracts should not be increased just because those contracts also 
provide insurance protection. 

This provision will likewise result in a tax increase on middle-class Americans 
and retirement savers. In addition, the proposal is inconsistent with general tax 
rules relating to the determination of teix basis and will further increase the com- 
plexity of the tcix code with no recognizable benefit. Under the proposal, life insur- 
ance companies would be required to maintain additional records to keep track of 
two different basis amounts for annuity contracts. This will undoubtedly result in 
increased administrative burdens and compliance costs, which most likely will be 
passed on to Americans tr 3 dng to save for retirement. 

Tightening the Substantial Understatement Penalty for Large Corporations 

The NAM opposes this anti-business proposal because the percent test of 10 per- 
cent is appropriate for all size companies. This proposal would treat a corporation’s 
deficiency of more than $10 million as substantial for purposes of the substantial 
understatement penalty, regardless of whether it exceeds 10 percent of the tax- 
payer’s total tax liability. There is no need to discriminate against large, multi- 
national, and publicly-held companies by inserting into the teix code an absolute dol- 
lar amount based on their proportionately higher tax liabilities and greater teix am- 
biguities faced by these companies. 

Effective Dates 

Finally, certain proposed revenue raising provisions contained in the Administra- 
tion’s FY 1999 budget proposal would have retroactive effective dates. The NAM be- 
lieves that the effective dates of any new revenue raising proposals should not dis- 
rupt market activities and normal business transactions. In this regard, the comple- 
tion of many contractually binding business transactions can be subject to delays 
or contingencies, such as shareholder approval or government antitrust or tax clear- 
ances. Nevertheless, these bona fide transactions would fail the Administration’s ef- 
fective date rule if final closing were to occur after the effective date, even though 
the transactions were contractually bound prior to that time. This disrupts on-going 
commercial activities and ultimately amounts to a retroactive tax increase on pend- 
ing but not completed transactions. 

The NAM believes it would be highly inappropriate to adversely affect pending 
business transactions in this way. Accordingly, the NAM urges that if Congress 
adopts any revenue raisers, whatever effective date it chooses, it should include an 
exception for pending transactions that are publicly announced, subject to binding 
contracts or contingent upon necessary third party approvals. 

Conclusion 

The NAM fully supports a balanced federal budget and, in fact, believes it is nec- 
essary to the economic health of the country. However, we believe that the revenue 
raisers discussed above would provide disincentives to savings and investment and 
raise the cost of capital for manufacturers. The NAM not only doesn’t support these 
and other tax increases in the Administration’s budget, but we believe that pro- 
growth policies, such as corporate alternative minimum tax (AMT) reform, estate 
tax repeal, permanent extension of the R&D tax credit, and S-corporation rate relief, 
combined with substantive social security reform and spending reductions, would 
help maintain robust economic growth concurrent with a low rate of inflation. 
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Statement of Steven J. Guttman, NAREIT Chair and Chairman and Chief 

Executive Officer, Federal Realty Investment Trust; on behalf of National 

Association of Real Estate Investment Trusts® 

As requested in Press Release No. FC-11 (February 18, 1998), the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Investment Trusts® (“NAREIT”) respectfully submits these 
comments in connection with the Ways and Means Committee’s review of certain 
revenue provisions presented to the Committee as part of the Administration’s Fis- 
cal Year 1999 Budget. 

NAREIT’s comments will address the Administration proposals to (1) amend sec- 
tion 1374 of the Internal Revenue Code to treat an “S” election by a large C corpora- 
tion as a tcixable liquidation of that C corporation; (2) restrict real estate investment 
trusts (“REITs”) from owning more than 10 percent of the value of so-called “sub- 
sidiary service corporations;” (3) modify treatment of closely held REITs; and (4) 
freeze the grandfather status of stapled (or paired-share) REITs. We appreciate the 
opportunity to present these comments. 

NAREIT is the national trade association for real estate companies. Members are 
REITs and other public businesses that own, operate and finance income-producing 
real estate, as well as those firms and individuals who advise, study and service 
these businesses. REITs are companies whose income and assets are mainly con- 
nected to income-producing real estate. By law, REITs regularly distribute most of 
their taxable income to shareholders as dividends. NAREIT represents over 250 
REITs or other public real estate companies, as well as over 2,000 investment bank- 
ers, analysts, accountants, lawyers and other professionals who provide services to 
REITs. 


Background on REITs 

A REIT is essentially a corporation or business trust combining the capital of 
many investors to own and, in most cases, operate income-producing real estate, 
such as apartments, shopping centers, offices and warehouses. Other REITs also are 
engaged in financing real estate. REITs must comply with a number of require- 
ments, some of which are discussed in detail in this statement, but the most fun- 
damental of these are as follows: (1) REITs must pay at least 96 percent of their 
taxable income to shareholders; (2) REITs must derive most of their income from 
real estate held for the long term; and (3) REITs must be widely held. In exchange 
for satisfying these requirements, REITs (like mutual funds) benefit from a divi- 
dends paid deduction so that most, if not all, of a REIT’s earnings are taxed only 
at the shareholder level. On the other hand, REITs pay the price of not having re- 
tained earnings available to expand their business. Instead, capital for growth must 
come from new money raised in the investment marketplace from investors who 
have confidence in the REIT’s future prospects and business plan. 

Congress created the REIT structure in 1960 to make investments in large-scale, 
significant income-producing real estate accessible to the smaller investor. Based in 
part on the rationale for mutual funds. Congress decided that the only way for the 
average investor to access investments in larger-scale commercial properties was 
through pooling arrangements. In much the same ways as shareholders benefit by 
owning a portfolio of securities in a mutual fund, the shareholders of REITs can 
unite their capital into a single economic pursuit geared to the production of income 
through commercial real estate ownership. REITs offer distinct advantages for 
smaller investors: greater diversification by investing in a portfolio of properties 
rather than a single building and expert management by experienced real estate 
professionals. 

Despite the advantages of the REIT structure, the industry experienced very little 
growth for over 30 years mainly for two reasons. First, at the beginning REITs were 
handcuffed. REITs were basically passive portfolios of real estate. REITs were per- 
mitted only to own real estate, not to operate or manage it. This meant that REITs 
needed to use third party independent contractors, whose economic interests might 
diverge from those of the REIT’s owners, to operate and manage the properties. This 
was an arrangement the investment marketplace did not accept warmly. 

Second, during these years the real estate investment landscape was colored by 
tax shelter-oriented characteristics. Through the use of high debt levels and aggres- 
sive depreciation schedules, interest and depreciation deductions significantly re- 
duced tcixable income — in many cases leading to so-called “paper losses” used to 
shelter a teixpayer’s other income. Since a REIT is geared specifically to create “tax- 
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able” income on a regular basis and a REIT is not permitted to pass “losses” 
through to shareholders like a partnership, the REIT industry could not compete ef- 
fectively for capital against tax shelters. 

In the Tax Reform Act of 1986 (the “1986 Act”), Congress changed the real estate 
investment landscape in two important ways. First, by limiting the deductibility of 
interest, lengthening depreciation periods and restricting the use of “passive losses,” 
the 1986 Act drastically reduced the potential for real estate investment to generate 
tax shelter opportunities. This meant, going forward, real estate investment needed 
to be on a more economic and income-oriented footing. 

In addition, as part of the 1986 Act, Congress took the handcuffs off REITs. The 
Act permitted REITs to operate and manage — in addition to owning — most types of 
income-producing commercial properties by providing “customary” services associ- 
ated with real estate ownership. Finally, for most types of real estate (other than 
hotels, health care facilities and some other activities that consist of a higher degree 
of personal services), the economic interests of the REIT’s shareholders could be 
merged with those of the REIT’s operators and managers. 

Despite Congress’ actions in 1986, significant REIT growth did not begin until 
1992. One reason was the real estate recession in the early 1990s. During the late 
1980s banks and insurance companies kept up real estate lending at a significant 
pace. Foreign investment, particularly from Japan, also helped buoy the market- 
place. But by 1990 the combined impact of the Savings and Loan crisis, the 1986 
Act, overbuilding during the 1980s by non-REITs and regulatory pressures on bank 
and insurance lenders, led to a depression in the real estate economy. During the 
early 1990s commercial property values dropped between 30 and 50 percent. Credit 
and capital for commercial real estate became largely unavailable. As a result of 
this capital crunch, many building owners defaulted on loans, resulting in huge 
losses by financial institutions. The Resolution Trust Corporation took over the real 
estate assets of insolvent financial institutions. 

Against this backdrop, starting in 1992, many private real estate companies real- 
ized that the best and most efficient way to access capital was from the public mar- 
ketplace through REITs. At the same time, many investors decided that it was a 
good time to invest in commercial real estate — assuming recovering real estate mar- 
kets were just over the horizon. They were right. 

Since 1992, the REIT industry has attained astounding growth as new publicly 
traded REITs infused much needed equity capital into the over-leveraged real estate 
industry. Today there are over 200 publicly traded REITs with an equity market 
capitalization exceeding $160 billion. These REITs are owned primarily by individ- 
uals, with 49 percent of REIT shares owned directly by individual investors and 37 
percent owned by mutual funds, which are owned mostly by individuals. Today’s 
REITs offer smaller real estate investors three important qualities never accessible 
and available before: liquidity, security and performance. 

Liquidity. REITs have helped turn real estate liquid. Through the public REIT 
marketplace of over 200 real estate companies, investors can buy and sell interests 
in portfolios of properties and mortgages — as well as the management associated 
with them — on an instantaneous basis. Illiquidity, the bane of real estate investors, 
is gone. 

Security. Because real estate is a physical asset with a long life during which it 
has the potential to produce income, investors always have viewed real estate as an 
investment option with security. But now through REITs small investors have an 
added level of security never available before in real estate investment. Today’s se- 
curity comes from information. Through the advent of the public REIT industry 
(which is governed by SEC and securities exchange-mandated information disclo- 
sure and reporting), the flow of available information about the company and its 
properties, the management and its business plan, and the property markets and 
their prospects are available to the public. As a result, REIT investors are provided 
a level of security never available before in the real estate investment marketplace. 

Performance. Since their inception, REITs have provided competitive investment 
performance. Both over the past two years and the past twenty years, REIT market 
performance has been comparable to that of the S&P 500 and has greatly exceeded 
the returns from fixed income and direct real estate investments. Because REITs 
annually pay out almost all of their teixable income, a significant component of total 
return on investment reliably comes from dividends. In 1997, REITs paid out over 
$8 billion in dividends to their shareholders. Just as Congress intended, today 
through REITs small investors have access to large-scale, income producing real es- 
tate on a basis competitive with large institutions and wealthy individuals. 

But REITs don’t just benefit investors. The lower debt levels associated with 
REITs compared to real estate investment overall has a positive effect on the overall 
economy. Average debt levels for REITs are 35 percent of market capitalization, 
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compared to leverage of 80 percent and higher used hy privately owned real estate 
(which have the effect of minimizing teix liabilities). The higher equity capital cush- 
ions REITs from the severe effects of fluctuations in the real estate market that 
have traditionally occurred. The ability of REITs to better withstand market 
downturns has a stabilizing effect on the real estate industry and lenders, resulting 
in fewer bankruptcies and work-outs. The general economy benefits from lower real 
estate losses by federally insured financial institutions. 

NAREIT believes the future of the REIT industry will see an acceleration in the 
shift from private to public ownership of U.S. real estate. At the same time, future 
growth may be limited by the competitive pressures for REITs to be able to provide 
more services to their tenants than they are currently allowed to perform. Although 
the 1986 Act took off the handcuffs and the Taxpayer Relief Act of 1997 included 
additional helpful REIT reforms, REITs still must operate under significant, unnec- 
essary restrictions. NAREIT looks forward to working with Congress and the Ad- 
ministration to further modernize and improve the REIT rules so that REITs can 
continue to offer smaller investors opportunities for rewarding investments in 
income-producing real estate. 


I. Section 1374 

The Administration’s Fiscal Year 1999 Budget proposes to amend section 1374 to 
treat an “S” election by a C corporation valued at $5 million or more as a taxable 
liquidation of that C corporation followed by a distribution to its shareholders. This 
proposal was also included in the Administration’s Fiscal Year 1997 and 1998 pro- 
posed budgets. 

A. Background and Current Law 

Prior to its repeal as part of the Tax Reform Act of 1986, the holding in a court 
case named General Utilities permitted a C corporation to elect S corporation, REIT 
or mutual fund status (or transfer assets to an S corporation, REIT or mutual fund 
in a carryover basis transaction) without incurring a corporate-level tax. With the 
repeal of the General Utilities doctrine in 1986, such transactions arguably would 
have been subject to tax but for Congress’ enactment of Internal Revenue Code sec- 
tion 1374.1 Under section 1374, a C corporation making an S corporation election 
can elect to have the S corporation pay any teix that otherwise would have been due 
on the “built-in gain” of the C corporation’s assets, but only if those assets were sold 
or otherwise disposed of during a 10-year “recognition period.” The application of the 
tax upon the disposition of the assets, as opposed to the election of S status, worked 
to distinguish legitimate conversions to S status from those made for purposes of 
"t&x 3.void.ctric© 

In Notice 88-19, 1988-1 C.B. 486 (the “Notice”), the Internal Revenue Service (the 
“IRS”) announced that it intended to issue regulations under section 337(d)(1) that 
in part would address the avoidance of the repeal of General Utilities through the 
use of REITs and regulated investment companies (“RICs,” i.e. mutual funds). In ad- 
dition, the IRS noted that those regulations would permit the REIT or RIC to be 
subject to rules similar to the principles of section 1374. Thus, C corporations can 
elect REIT status and incur a corporate-level tax only if the REIT sells assets dur- 
ing the 10-year “recognition period.” 

In a release issued February 18, 1998, the Treasury Department announced that 
it intends to revise Notice 88-19 to conform to the Administration’s proposed 
amendment to limit section 1374 to corporations worth less than $5 million, with 
an effective date similar to the statutory proposal. This proposal would result in a 
double layer of teix: once to the shareholders of the C corporation in a deemed liq- 
uidation and again to the C corporation itself upon such deemed liquidation. 

Because of the Treasury Department’s intent to extend the proposed amendment 
of section 1374 to REITs, these comments address the proposed amendment as if 
it applied to both S corporations and REITs. 

B. Statement in Support of the Current Application of Section 1374 to REITs 

As stated above, the Administration proposal would limit the use of the 10-year 
election to REITs valued at $5 million or less. NAREIT believes that this proposal 
would contravene Congress’ original intent regarding the formation of REITs, would 
be both inappropriate and unnecessary in light of the statutory requirements gov- 
erning REITs, would impede the recapitalization of commercial real estate, likely 


1 Hereinafter all references to “section” are to the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 (as amend- 
ed). 
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would result in lower tax revenues, and ignores the basic distinction between REITs 
and partnerships. 

A fundamental reason for a continuation of the current rules regarding a C cor- 
poration’s decision to elect REIT status is that the primary rationale for the creation 
of REITs was to permit small investors to make investments in real estate without 
incurring an entity level tax, and thereby placing those persons in a comparable po- 
sition to larger investors. H.R. Rep. No. 2020, 86th Cong., 2d. Sess. 3-4 (1960). 

By placing a toll charge on a C corporation’s REIT election, the proposed amend- 
ment would directly contravene this Congressional intent, as C corporations with 
low tax bases in assets (and therefore a potential for a large built-in gains tax) 
would be practically precluded from making a REIT election. As previously noted, 
the purpose of the 10-year election was to continue to allow C corporations to make 
S corporation and REIT elections when those elections were supported by non-tax 
business reasons ie.g., access to the public capital markets), while protecting the 
Treasury from the use of such entities for tax avoidance. 

Additionally, REITs, unlike S corporations, have several characteristics that sup- 
port a continuation of the current section 1374 principles. First, there are statutory 
requirements that make REITs long-term holders of real estate. The 100 percent 
REIT prohibited transactions tax^ complements the 10-year election mechanism. 

Second, while S corporations may have no more than 75 shareholders, a REIT 
faces no statutory limit on the number of shareholders it may have, is required to 
have at least 100 shareholders, and in fact some REITs have hundreds of thousands 
of beneficial shareholders. NAREIT believes that the large number of shareholders 
in a REIT and management’s responsibility to each of those shareholders preclude 
the use of a REIT as a vehicle to be used primarily in the circumvention of the re- 
peal of General Utilities. Any attempt to benefit a small number of investors in a 
C corporation through the conversion of that corporation to a REIT is impeded by 
the REIT widely-held ownership requirements. 

The consequence of the Administration proposal would be to preclude C corpora- 
tions in the business of managing and operating income-producing real estate from 
accessing the substantial capital markets’ infrastructure comprised of investment 
banking specialists, analysts, and investors that has been established for REITs. In 
addition, other C corporations that are not primarily in the business of operating 
commercial real estate would be precluded from recognizing the value of those as- 
sets by placing them in a professionally managed REIT. In both such scenarios, the 
hundreds of thousands of shareholders owning REIT stock would be denied the op- 
portunity to become owners of quality commercial real estate assets. 

Furthermore, the $5 million dollar threshold that would limit the use of the cur- 
rent principles of section 1374 is unreasonable for REITs. While many S corpora- 
tions are small or engaged in businesses that require minimal capitalization, REITs 
as owners of commercial real estate have significant capital requirements. As pre- 
viously mentioned, it was Congress’ recognition of the significant capital required 
to acquire and operate commercial real estate that led to the creation of the REIT 
as a vehicle for small investors to become owners of such properties. The capital in- 
tensive nature of REIT’s makes the $5 million threshold essentially meaningless for 
REITs. 

It should be noted that this proposed amendment is unlikely to raise any substan- 
tial revenue with respect to REITs, and may in fact result in a loss of revenues. 
Due to the high cost that would be associated with making a REIT election if this 
amendment were to be enacted, it is unlikely that any C corporations would make 
the election and incur the associated double level of tax without the benefit of any 
cash to pay the taxes. In addition, hy remaining C corporations, those entities would 
not be subject to the REIT requirement that they make a taxable distribution of 
96% of their income each teix year. While the REIT is a single-level of tax vehicle, 
it does result in a level of tax on nearly all of the REIT’s income each year. 

Last, but far from least, the Administration justifies its de facto repeal of section 
1374 by stating that “[t]he tax treatment of the conversion of a C corporation to an 
S corporation generally should be consistent with the treatment of its [sic] conver- 
sion of a C corporation to a partnership.” Regardless of whether this stated reason 
for change is justifiable for S corporations, in any event it should not apply to REITs 
because of the differences between REITs and partnerships. 

Unlike partnerships, REITs cannot (and have never been able to) pass through 
losses to their investors. Further, REITs can and do pay corporate level income and 
excise taxes. Simply put, REITs are C corporations. Thus, REITs are not susceptible 
to the tcix avoidance concerns raised hy the 1986 repeal of the General Utilities doc- 
trine. 


I.R.C. § 857(b)(6). 
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C. Summary 

The 10-year recognition period of section 1374 currently requires a REIT to pay 
a corporate-level tax on assets acquired from a C corporation with a built-in gain, 
if those assets are disposed of within a 10-year period. Combined with the statutory 
requirements that a REIT be a long-term holder of assets and be widely-held, cur- 
rent law assures that the REIT is not a vehicle for tax avoidance. The proposal’s 
two level tax would frustrate Congress’ intent to allow the REIT to permit small 
investors to benefit from the capital-intensive real estate industry in a tax efficient 
manner. 

Accordingly, NAREIT believes that tax policy considerations are better served if 
the Administration’s section 1374 proposal is not enacted. 

II. Subsidiary Service Corporations 

As part of the asset diversification tests applied to REITs, a REIT may not own 
more than 10 percent of the outstanding voting securities of a non-REIT corporation 
pursuant to section 866 (c)(5)(B). The shares of a wholly-owned “qualified REIT sub- 
sidiary” (“QRS”) of the REIT are ignored for this test. The Administration’s Fiscal 
Year 1999 Budget proposes to amend section 856(c)(5)(B) to prohibit REITs from 
holding stock possessing more than 10 percent of the vote or value of all classes of 
stock of a non-REIT corporation (other than a wholly owned QRS). 

A. Background and Current Law 

The activities of REITs are strictly limited by a number of requirements that are 
designed to ensure that REITs serve as a vehicle for public investment in real es- 
tate. First, a REIT must comply with several income tests. At least 75 percent of 
the REIT’s gross income must be derived from real estate, such as rents from real 
property, mortgage interest and gains from sales of real property (not including 
dealer sales).® In addition, at least 95 percent of a REIT’s gross income must come 
from the above real estate sources, dividends, interest and sales of securities.'^ 

Second, a REIT must satisfy several asset tests. On the last day of each quarter, 
at least 76 percent of a REIT’s assets must be real estate assets, cash and govern- 
ment securities. Real estate assets include interests in real property and mortgages 
on real property. As mentioned above, the asset diversification rules require that a 
REIT not own more than 10 percent of the outstanding voting securities of an issuer 
(other than a QRS). In addition, no more than 5 percent of a REIT’s assets can be 
represented by securities of a single issuer (other than a QRS). 

REITs have been so successful in operating their properties and providing permis- 
sible services to their tenants that they have been asked to provide these services 
to non-tenants, building off of expertise and capabilities associated with the REIT’s 
real estate activities. The asset and income tests, however, restrict how REITs can 
engage in these activities. A REIT can earn only up to 5 percent of its income from 
sources other than rents, mortgage interest, capital gains, dividends and interest. 
However, many REITs have had the opportunity to maximize shareholder value by 
earning more than 5 percent from third party service income. 

Starting in 1988, the Internal Revenue Service issued private letter rulings to 
REITs approving a structure to facilitate a REIT providing a limited amount of 
services to third parties.® These rulings sanctioned a structure under which a REIT 
owns no more than 10 percent of the voting stock and up to 99 percent of the value 
of a non-REIT corporation through nonvoting stock. Usually, managers or share- 
holders of the REIT own the voting stock of the “Third Party Service Subsidiary” 
(“TPSS,” also known as a “Preferred Stock Subsidiary”). The TPSS typically pro- 
vides unrelated parties services already being delivered to a REIT’s tenants, such 
as landscaping and managing a shopping mall in which the REIT owns a joint ven- 
ture interest. The REIT receives dividends from the TPSS that are treated as quali- 
fying income under the 95 percent income test, but not the 75 percent income test.® 
Accordingly, a REIT continues to be principally devoted to real estate operations. 
In addition, while the IRS has approved using TPSSs for services to third parties 
and “customary” services to tenants the REIT could otherwise provide, the IRS has 


3I.R.C. § 856(c)(3). 

'‘I.R.C. § 856(c)(2). 

sPLRs 9440026, 9436025, 9431005, 9428033, 9340056, 8825112. See also PLRs 9507007, 
9510030, 9640007, 9733011, 9734011, 9801012. 

®The REIT does not qualify for a dividends received deduction with respect to TRSS divi- 
dends. I.R.C. § 857(b)(2)(A). 
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not permitted the use of these subsidiaries to provide impermissible, non-customary 
real estate services to REIT tenants^ 

The Administration proposes to change the asset diversification tests to prevent 
a REIT from owning securities in a C corporation that represent either 10 percent 
of the corporation’s vote or value. The proposal would apply with respect to stock 
acquired on or after the date of first committee action. In addition, to the extent 
that a REIT’s ownership of TPSS stock is grandfathered by virtue of the effective 
date, the grandfather status would terminate if the TPSS engages in a new trade 
or business or acquires substantial new assets on or after the date of first committee 
action. This proposal is only expected to raise $19 million over five years. 

B. Statement Against Administration Proposal to Limit REIT Investments in Service 
Subsidiaries 

The REIT industry has grown significantly during the 1990s, from an equity mar- 
ket capitalization under $10 billion to a level exceeding $150 billion. The TPSS 
structure is used extensively by today’s REITs and has been a small, but important, 
part of recent industry growth. These subsidiaries help ensure that the small inves- 
tors who own REITs are able to maximize the return on their capital by taking full 
economic advantage of core business competencies developed by REITs in owning 
and operating the REIT’s real estate. By halting the expansion of TPSSs, the Ad- 
ministration proposal would curtail REIT growth at a time when the industry is just 
realizing Congress’ vision of making publicly owned, income-producing real estate 
accessible for small investors. Since the profits of the TPSS are taxable at the cor- 
porate level today, NAREIT sees no reason to restrain their future use and growth. 

The REIT asset rules are patterned loosely after the asset diversification rules ap- 
plicable to mutual funds, with the REIT rules being significantly more restrictive.® 
In contrast to the REIT rules, a mutual fund can own 100 percent of any one issuer 
so long as not more than 25 percent of the value of the fund’s total assets are in- 
vested in that issuer. The REIT provisions do not provide the same flexibility. A 
REIT cannot own more than 10% of the voting securities of a non-REIT corporation, 
and securities of a non-REIT corporation cannot be worth more than 5 percent of 
the REIT’s assets. The Administration proposal would further restrict REIT invest- 
ment, in contrast with the flexibility afforded to mutual funds. 

Over the years. Congress has modified and refined the REIT rules several times 
to ensure that REITs can continue to effectively fulfill their mission to promote in- 
vestment by individuals in income-producing real estate. These modifications helped 
shift the focus of real estate investment generally from the tax loss orientation of 
the 1970s and 1980s to the taxable, income-oriented REIT environment today. Most 
recently. Congress reviewed the REIT rules and enacted the constructive REIT Sim- 
plification Act of 1997. 

NAREIT believes strongly that the Administration proposal limiting REIT invest- 
ment in TPSSs is a noticeable step backwards in thinking at a time when policy- 
makers should seriously consider additional forward-thinking steps to make income- 
based real estate investments easily and economically accessible to small investors 
ever 3 rwhere. To ensure REITs remain competitive in the real estate marketplace, an 
important step forward in this area is to enable REITs in the future to provide more 
services to both tenants and customers under appropriate tax rules. 

While NAREIT strongly disagrees with the Administration proposal, we do believe 
that the TPSS approach is not an ideal solution to making certain that REITs can 
provide competitive services in the real estate marketplace. NAREIT looks forward 
to working with the Administration and Congress to formulate appropriate rules to 
enable REITs to serve their tenants and customers and thereby effectively compete 
with other real estate companies. 

C. Summary 

NAREIT strongly opposes the Administration proposal as it will only further re- 
strict REITs from fulfilling their mission of making investment in large-scale, 
income-producing real estate accessible to small investors. NAREIT encourages Con- 
gress and the Administration to work towards a solution that will enable REITs to 
better serve their tenants and customers, thereby maximizing returns to REIT 
shareholders. For REITs to compete effectively with other real estate investors, they 
must be able to manage and operate their properties, including providing a wide 
range of customer services. There is no reason why REITs should not be able to pro- 
vide noncustomary services to tenants as well as services to non-tenant customers 
on a basis taxable at the corporate level. 


^But see PLR 9804022. 

» Compare I.R.C. §§ 851(b)(3) and 856(c)(4). 
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III. Closely Held REITs 

The Administration’s Fiscal Year 1999 Budget proposes to add a new rule, creat- 
ing a limit of 50 percent on the vote or value of stock any entity could own in any 
REIT. 

A. Background and Current Law 

As discussed above, Confess created REITs to make real estate investments eas- 
ily and economically accessible to the small investor. To carry out this purpose. Con- 
gress mandated two rules to ensure that REITs are widely held. First, five or fewer 
individuals cannot own more than 50% of a REIT’s stock.® In applying this test, 
most entities owning REIT stock are “looked through” to determine the ultimate 
ownership by individuals of the stock. Second, at least 100 persons (including cor- 
porations and partnerships) must be REIT shareholders.'^® Both tests do not apply 
during a REIT’s first taxable year, and the “five or fewer” test only applies in the 
last half of all teixable years." 

The Administration appears to be concerned about non-REITs establishing “cap- 
tive REITs” and REITs doing “step-down preferred” transactions used for various 
tax planning purposes it finds abusive. The Administration proposes changing the 
“five or fewer” test by imposing an additional requirement. The proposed new rule 
would prevent any “person” (i.e., a corporation, partnership or trust) from owning 
stock of a REIT possessing more than 50 percent of the total combined voting power 
of all classes of voting stock or more than 50 percent of the total value of shares 
of all classes of stock. Certain existing REIT attribution rules would apply in deter- 
mining such ownership, and the proposal would be effective for entities electing 
REIT status for taxable years beginning on or after the date of first committee ac- 
tion. 

B. Statement Providing Limited Support for Administration Proposal on Closely 
Held REITs 

NAREIT shares the Administration’s concern that the REIT structure not be used 
for abusive tcix avoidance purposes, and therefore NAREIT welcomes the intent of 
the proposal. We are concerned, however, that the Administration proposal casts too 
broad a net, prohibiting legitimate and necessary use of “closely held” REITs. A lim- 
ited number of exceptions are necessary to allow certain entities to own a majority 
of a REIT’s stock. NAREIT would like to work with Congress and the Administra- 
tion to ensure that any action to curb abuses does not disallow legitimate and nec- 
essary transactions. 

First, an exception needs to be made so that a REIT may own more than 50 per- 
cent of another REIT’s stock. For example, in the course of an acquisition, a REIT 
may need to own more than 50 percent of another REIT’s stock while conducting 
a tender offer for the target REIT’s shares. Also, in structuring a joint venture a 
REIT may desire to own a majority, controlling interest in another REIT. Neither 
of these situations raises abuse concerns. After all, the “control” REIT must comply 
with the full panoply of REIT rules — including any new ones — to ensure the private 
REIT is truly widely held. 

Second, an exception should be allowed to enable a REIT’s organizers to have a 
single large investor for a temporary period, such as in preparation for a public of- 
fering of the REIT’s shares. Such “incubator REITs” sometimes are majority owned 
by its sponsor to allow the REIT to accumulate a track record that will allow it to 
go public. The Administration proposal would prohibit this important approach 
which, in turn, could curb the emergence of new public REITs in which small inves- 
tors may invest. 

In addition, there is no reason why a partnership, mutual fund or other pass- 
through entity should be counted as one entity in determining whether any “person” 
owns 50 percent of the vote or value of a REIT. A partnership, mutual fund or other 
pass-through entity is usually ignored for tax purposes. The partners in a partner- 
ship and the shareholders of a mutual fund or other pass-through entity should be 
considered the “persons” owning a REIT for purposes of any limits on investor own- 
ership. 

C. Summary 

NAREIT supports a change in the REIT rules to prevent abusive use of closely 
held REITs, but is concerned that the Administration proposal is overly broad. 


9I.R.C. § 856(h)(1). 

“I.R.C. § 856(a)(5). 

11 1.R.C. §§ 542(a)(2) and 856(h)(2). 
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NAREIT looks forward to working with Congress and the Administration to craft 
a solution that will prevent such abuses without impeding legitimate and necessary 
transactions, such as those mentioned above. 

IV. Paired Share REITs 

The Administration’s Fiscal Year 1999 Budget proposes to freeze the “grand- 
fathered” status of the existing paired share REITs. 

A. Background and Current Law 

In order to actively manage their properties within the strictures of the REIT 
rules, in the 1970s and early 1980s a handful of REITs sought and received permis- 
sion from the IRS to establish a “paired” relationship with other companies that 
would manage the REIT-owned properties. A “paired-share” company is actually two 
companies the stock of which is “paired” or “stapled” such that they trade as a sin- 
gle unit. As a result, the two companies are owned by the same shareholders. One 
company, the REIT, owns real estate and, in some cases, may lease it to the second 
operating company. The operating company is typically organized as a C corporation 
with the accompanying corporate level tax. The operating company is unrestricted 
in the businesses it may operate, meaning it may operate those businesses, such as 
hotels or golf courses, which require a high level of services be provided to cus- 
tomers. 

In 1984, Congress adopted section 269B in the Deficit Reduction Act of 1984 (“the 
Act”) which requires that in applying the tests for REIT status, all stapled entities 
are treated as one entity. In connection with considering and restricting the use 
of “paired share” entities by non-REIT U.S. corporations operating overseas. Con- 
gress decided in 1984 to “grandfather,” or apply prior law to, a very limited number 
of REITs that earlier had received IRS permission to adopt a “paired share” struc- 
ture. Congress crafted this exception for the paired share REITs out of a concern 
for fairness to these companies and their shareholders who made their investments 
on the basis of existing law. No doubt the same fairness issues apply today. 

The Administration proposes to limit the tax benefits of the existing paired share 
REITs that qualify under the 1984 Act’s grandfather rules. Pursuant to the pro- 
posal, the general rules treating the REIT and the stapled C corporation as a single 
entity for purposes of the REIT qualification tests would be applied to properties 
acquired by grandfathered entities on or after the effective date and activities or 
services relating to such properties performed on or after the effective date. 

B. Statement Concerning Freezing the Grandfathered Status of Stapled REITs 

NAREIT does not support the Administration proposal out of concern for the 
shareholders who reasonably relied on existing law when investments were made. 

If enacted, the Administration proposal would cause investors in some of these en- 
tities to experience adverse consequences. The shareholders reasonably relied on 
Congress’ grandfathering of the stapled REITs and the previous IRS rulings approv- 
ing of their status. This authority should not be reversed without careful consider- 
ation of the extent to which the REITs, their investors and others have made long- 
term financial commitments in reasonable reliance on such authority. 

C. Summary 

NAREIT does not support the Administration proposal out of concern for fairness 
to the stapled REITs and their shareholders who made their investments on the 
basis of existing law. 


12I.R.C. §269B(a)(3). 

13 Over 200 publicly traded REITs are active in today’s real estate marketplace. Of these, four 
are so-called “paired share” REITs. 
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Statement of Fred F. Murray, Vice President For Tax Policy, National 
Foreign Trade Council, Inc. 

Mr. Chairman, and Members of the Committee: 

The Nationai Foreign Trade Councii, Inc. (the “NFTC” or the “Councii”) is appre- 
ciative of the opportunity to present its views on the impact on international com- 
petitiveness of certain of the revenue raising foreign provisions in the administra- 
tion’s fiscal year 1999 budget proposals. 

The NFTC is an association of businesses with some 550 members, founded in 
1914. It is the oldest and largest U.S. association of businesses devoted exclusively 
to international trade matters. Its membership consists primarily of U.S. firms en- 
gaged in all aspects of international business, trade, and investment. Most of the 
largest U.S. manufacturing companies and most of the 50 largest U.S. banks are 
Council members. Council members account for at least 70% of all U.S. non- 
agricultural exports and 70% of U.S. private foreign investment. The NFTC’s em- 
phasis is to encourage policies that will expand U.S. exports and enhance the com- 
petitiveness of U.S. companies by eliminating major tax inequities in the treatment 
of U.S. companies operating abroad. 

The founding of the Council was in recognition of the growing importance of for- 
eign trade to the health of the national economy. Since that time, expanding U.S. 
foreign trade and incorporating the United States into an increasingly integrated 
world economy has become an even more vital concern of our nation’s leaders. The 
value of U.S. international trade (imports plus exports) as a percentage of GDP has 
more than doubled in recent decades: from 7 percent in the 1960’s to 17 percent in 
the 1990’s. The share of U.S. corporate earnings attributable to foreign operations 
among many of our largest corporations now exceeds 50 percent of their total earn- 
ings. Direct investment by U.S. companies in foreign jurisdictions continues to ex- 
ceed foreign direct investment in the United States (in spite of the net debtor status 
of the U.S.) by some $180 billion in 1994. In 1995, U.S. exports of goods and services 
totaled $805 billion — 11.1 percent of GDP.i In 1993, 58 percent of the $465 billion 
of merchandise exports from the U.S. were associated with U.S. multinational cor- 
porations: $110 billion of the exports went to foreign affiliates of the U.S. companies, 
and another $139 billion of the exports were shipped directly to unrelated foreign 
buyers.^ Even these numbers in and of themselves do not convey the full importance 
of exports to our economy and to American-based jobs, because they do not address 
the additional fact that many of our smaller and medium-sized businesses do not 
consider themselves to be exporters although much of their product is supplied as 
inventory or components to other U.S. -based companies who do export. 

Foreign trade is fundamental to our economic growth and our future standard of 
living.3 Although the U.S. economy is still the largest economy in the world, its 
growth rate represents a mature market for many of our companies. As such, U.S. 
employers must export in order to expand the U.S. economy by taking full advan- 
tage of the opportunities in overseas markets. Today, some 96% of U.S. firms’ poten- 
tial customers are outside the United States, and in the 1990’s 86% of the gains 
in worldwide economic activity occurred outside the United States. Over the past 
three years, exports have accounted for about one-third of total U.S. economic 
growth; and, projected exports of manufactured goods reached a record level in 1996 
of $653 billion.4 


ifJ.S. Department of Commerce, “Survey of Current Business,” April 1996. 

2 U.S. Department of Commerce, “U.S. Multinational Companies: Operations in 1993,” June 
1995, at 39. 

3 “Continued robust exports by U.S. firms in a wide variety of manufactures and especially 
advanced technological products — such as sophisticated computing and electronic products and 
cutting-edge pharmaceuticals — are critical for maintaining satisfactory rates of GDP growth and 
the international competitiveness of the U.S. economy. Indeed, it is widely acknowledged that 
strong export performance ranks among the primary forces behind the economic well-being that 
U.S. workers and their families enjoy today, and expect to continue to enjoy in the years ahead.” 
Gary Hufbauer (Reginald Jones Senior Fellow, Institute for International Economics) and Dean 
DeRosa (Principal Economist, ADR International, Ltd.), “Costs and Benefits of the Export 
Source Rule, 1998-2002,” A Report Prepared for the Export Source Coalition, February 19, 1997. 

'^See, Fourth Annual Report of the Trade Promotion Coordinating Committee (TPCC) on the 
National Export Strategy: “Toward the Next Century: A U.S. Strategic Response to Foreign 
Competitive Practices,” October 1996, U.S. Department of commerce, ISBN 0-16-048825—7; J. 
David Richardson and Karin Rindal, “Why Exports Matter: More!,” Institute for International 
Economics and the Manufacturing Institute, Washington, D.C., February 1996. 
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The Council’s Comments and Concerns 

The NFTC believes that certain of the President’s proposals related to inter- 
national business are beneficial to the nation’s export sector and to its economy; but, 
it also believes that certain of the proposals are not in the nation’s interest. For ex- 
ample, the NFTC supports extension of the tax credit for research, as well as accel- 
erating the effective date of the rules regarding look-through treatment for divi- 
dends received from “10/50 Companies.” These provisions will serve to improve the 
competitive position of U.S. multinational companies. 

However, in devising many of its other tax proposals, the Administration replaced 
sound teix policy with a short sighted call for more revenue. The NFTC is concerned 
that this and previous Administrations, as well as previous Congresses, have often 
turned to the international provisions of the Internal Revenue Code to find revenues 
to fund domestic priorities, in spite of the pernicious effects of such changes on the 
competitiveness of United States businesses in world markets. The Council is fur- 
ther concerned that such initiatives may have resulted in satisfaction of other short- 
term goals to the serious detriment of longer-term growth of the U.S. economy and 
U.S. jobs through foreign trade policies long consistent in both Republican and 
Democratic Administrations, including the present one. 

United States policy in regard to trade matters has been broadly expansionist for 
many years, but its tax policy has not followed suit. The provisions of Subchapter 
N of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 (Title 26 of the United States Code is here- 
after referred to as the “Code”) impose rules on the operations of American business 
operating in the international context that are much different in important respects 
than those imposed by many other nations upon their companies. Some of these dif- 
ferences, described in more detail in the sections that follow, may make American 
business interests less competitive in foreign markets when compared to those from 
our most significant trading partners: ® 

• The United States taxes worldwide income of its citizens and corporations who 
do business and derive income outside the territorial limits of the United States. Al- 
though other important trading countries also teix the worldwide income of their na- 
tionals and companies doing business outside their territories, such systems gen- 
erally impose less tax on foreign source income and are less complex than their U.S. 
counterparts. 

• The United States has more complex rules for the limitation of “deferral” than 
any other major industrialized country. Although the United States taxes the world- 
wide income of its companies, it permits deferral of the tax on unrepatriated foreign 
earnings of controlled foreign corporations, except where one of six complex, overlap- 
ping series of “anti-deferral” provisions of the Code apply. In addition, the anti- 
deferral provisions of most countries do not tax active business foreign income of 
their companies, while those of the U.S. inappropriately impose current U.S. teix on 
some active business foreign income as well as on passive foreign income. 

• The current U.S. Alternative Minimum Tax (AMT) system imposes numerous 
rules on U.S. taxpayers that seriously impede the competitiveness of U.S. based 
companies. For example, the U.S. AMT provides a cost recovery system that is infe- 
rior to that enjoyed by companies investing in our major competitor countries; addi- 
tionally, the current AMT 90-percent limitation on foreign teix credit utilization im- 
poses an unfair double tax on profits earned by U.S. multinational companies — in 
some cases resulting in a U.S. tax on income that has been taxed in a foreign juris- 
diction at a higher rate than the U.S. tax. 

• The U.S. foreign tax credit system is very complex, particularly in the computa- 
tion of limitations under the provisions of section 904 of the Code. While the 
theoretic purity of the computations may be debatable, the significant administra- 
tive costs of appl 3 dng and enforcing the rules by taxpayers and the government is 
not. Systems imposed by other countries are in all cases less complex. 

• The United States has more complex rules for the determination of U.S. and 
foreign source net income than any other major industrialized country. In particu- 
lar, this is true with respect to the detailed rules for the allocation and apportion- 
ment of deductions and expenses. In many cases, these rules are in conflict with 
those of other countries, and where this conflict occurs, there is significant risk of 
double taxation. 

As noted above, the United States system for the taxation of the foreign business 
of its citizens and companies is more complex than that of any of our trading part- 
ners, and perhaps more complex than that of any other country. 


®See, Financial Executives Research Foundation, Taxation of U.S. Corporations Doing Busi- 
ness Abroad: U.S. Rules and Competitiveness Issues, 1996, Ch. 9. 
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That result is not without some merit. The United States has long believed in the 
rule of law and the self-assessment of teixes, and some of the complexity of its in- 
come tcix results from efforts to more clearly define the law in order for its citizens 
and companies to apply it. Other countries may rely to a greater degree on govern- 
ment assessment and negotiation between taxpayer and government — traits which 
may lead to more government intervention in the affairs of its citizens, less even 
and fair application of the law among all affected citizens and companies, and less 
certainty and predictability of results in a given transaction. In some other cases, 
the complexity of the U.S. system is simply ahead of development along similar 
lines in other countries — many other countries have adopted an income teix similar 
to that of the United States, and a number of these systems have eventually adopt- 
ed one or more of the significant features of the U.S. system of taxing transnational 
transactions: taxation of foreign income, anti-deferral regimes, foreign teix credits, 
and so on. However, while difficult to predict the ultimate evolution, none of these 
other country systems seems prone to the same level of complexity that affects the 
United States system. This reluctance may be attributable in part to recognition 
that the U.S. system has required very significant compliance costs of both teixpayer 
and the Internal Revenue Service, particularly in the international area where the 
costs of compliance burdens are disproportionately higher relative to U.S. taxation 
of domestic income and to the taxation of international income by other countries. ® 

Many foreign companies do not appear to face the same level of costs in their op- 
erations. The European Community Ruding Committee survey of 965 European 
firms found no evidence that compliance costs were higher for foreign source income 
than for domestic source income.’ Lower compliance costs and simpler systems that 
often produce a more favorable result in a given situation are competitive advan- 
tages afforded these foreign firms relative to their American counterparts. 

Short of fundamental reform — a reform in which the United States federal income 
tax system is eliminated in favor of some other sort of system — there are many as- 
pects of the current system that could be reformed and greatly improved. These re- 
forms could significantly lower the cost of capital, the cost of administration, and 
therefore the cost of doing business for American firms. For example, the NFTC 
strongly supported the International Tax Simplification for American Competitive- 
ness Act of 1997, H.R. 1783, introduced by Mr. Houghton (R-NY) and Mr. Levin 
(D-MI) of this Committee, and many of the provisions of which were enacted in the 
Taxpayer Relief Act of 1997. The NFTC continues to strongly support similar efforts 
in this session of the 105th Congress. 

In the light of this background, the NFTC would today like to specifically address 
some of the President’s Fiscal Year 1999 proposals as follows: (1) Accelerating the 
effective date of the “look-through” rules relating to noncontrolled section 902 cor- 
porations (“10/50 Companies”); (2) Extension of the Research Tax Credit; (3) Modi- 
fication of the Export Source Rule (also known as the “Inventory Sales Source Rule,” 
and sometimes as the “Title Passage Rule”); (4) Modification of foreign tax credits 
applicable to to foreign oil and gas income; (5) Certain others of the foreign propos- 
als affecting foreign operations. We would also comment on a proposal from last 
year’s budget submission that is being separately considered in the Senate that re- 
lates to a modification of the rules relating to foreign tax credit carrybacks and 
carryovers. 


Proposals Supported 

Accelerating the Effective Date of the “Look-Through” Rules Relating to 10150 Com- 
panies 

Description of Current Law. — U.S. companies may credit foreign taxes against 
U.S. tcix on foreign source income. The foreign teix credit is a fundamental require- 
ment of the U.S. system of worldwide taxation because it eliminates double taxation 
of income. The amount of foreign tax credits that can be claimed in a year is subject 
to a limitation that prevents teixpayers from using foreign tax credits to offset U.S. 
tax on U.S. source income. Separate limitations are applied to specific categories of 
income under section 904. 

“Look-through” treatment provides that income is apportioned to a foreign tax 
credit limitation category in proportion to the ratio of the earnings and profits at- 


®See Marsha Blumenthal and Joel B. Slemrod, “The Compliance Cost of Taxing Foreign- 
Source Income: Its Magnitude, Determinants, and Policy Implications,” in National Tax Policy 
in an International Economy: Summary of Conference Papers, (International Tax Policy Forum: 
Washington, D.C., 1994). 

’Id. 
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tributable to income in such foreign teix credit limitation category to the total earn- 
ings and profits. 

Under changes made by the Taxpayer Relief Act of 1997, U.S. parent corporations 
that own at least 10 percent but not more than 50 percent of the stock of a corpora- 
tion will be able to use “look-through” treatment in computing indirect foreign tax 
credits under section 902 for the teixes paid by the owned corporation and attrib- 
utable to the parent’s ownership. Prior to such change, a separate limitation applied 
to each 10/50 Company owned by the parent corporation, irrespective of the amount 
and source of income of the subsidiary. 

This structure is important to U.S. multinational groups because many foreign 
joint ventures are structured in this way — the parent has less than a majority inter- 
est and is not therefore subject to the controlled foreign corporation rules that apply 
look-through treatment — and in many cases multinationals own many hundreds of 
these ventures. The Taxpayer Relief Act of 1997 changed these rules to allow 10/ 
50 Companies to be treated like controlled foreign corporations by allowing “look- 
through” treatment for foreign teix credit purposes for dividends from such joint ven- 
tures. The 1997 Act, however, did not make the change effective for such dividends 
unless they were received after the year 2002: Dividends paid by a 10/50 Company 
in taxable years beginning after December 31, 2002, from earning and profits 
(“E&P”) accumulated in teixable years beginning before January 1, 2003, are subject 
to a single foreign tax credit limitation for all 10/50 companies. Dividends paid by 
a 10/50 company in teixable years beginning after December 31, 2002, from E&P ac- 
cumulated in taxable years beginning after December 31, 2002, are treated as in- 
come in a foreign tax credit limitation category under look through treatment. 
Therefore, two different sets of rules apply for dividends from E&P generated before 
the year 2003 and dividends from E&P accumulated after the year 2002. Dividends 
paid by a 10/50 Company in taxable years beginning before January 1, 2003, are 
subject to a separate foreign tax credit limitation for each 10/50 Company (prior 
law). 

The 1997 provision effects a significant simplification over current law, but is de- 
layed in effective date and is still overly complex. 

The Administration’s Proposal. — The proposal would accelerate the effective date 
of the 1997 changes affecting foreign joint ventures owned between ten and fifty 
percent by U.S. parents (so-called “10/50 Companies”). This change will, instead, 
apply the look-through rules to all dividends received in tax years after 1997, no 
matter when the E&P constituting the makeup of the dividend was accumulated. 

This change will result in a tremendous reduction in complexity and compliance 
burdens for U.S. multinationals doing business overseas through foreign joint ven- 
tures. It will also reduce the competitive bias against U.S. participation in such ven- 
tures (the minority position in such ventures is many times dictated by local law) 
by placing U.S. companies on a more level playing field. 

The NFTC supports even further simplification of these rules by extension of 
them beyond the Administration’s proposal to income other than dividends, includ- 
ing interest, rents, royalties, and gains from the sale of interests in partnerships 
and lower-tier subsidiary companies. 

Extending the R&E Tax Credit 

Description of Current Law. — The research credit generally applies on an incre- 
mental basis to a taxpayer’s “qualified research” expenses for a taxable year. The 
credit is equal to 20 percent of the amount by which the taxpayer’s qualified re- 
search expenses for the taxable year exceed a base amount. The Small Business Job 
Protection Act of 1996 provided an alternative incremental research credit. 

The research credit expired on June 30, 1995. In the 1996 Act, the research credit 
was extended in modified form for eleven months to May 31, 1997. The credit was 
subsequently extended by the 1997 Act to apply to expenses incurred from June 1, 
1997 to June 30, 1998. The 1997 Act also modified the alternative incremental re- 
search credit regime to permit taxpayers to elect the regime for any taxable year 
beginning after June 30, 1996. 

The Administration’s Proposal. — The research tax credit would be extended for 
twelve months, from July 1, 1998, through June 30, 1999 under the Administra- 
tion’s proposal. The NFTC supports this proposal to extend the research tax credit 
for another year. The credit has served to promote research that otherwise may 
never have occurred. The buildup of “knowledge capital” is absolutely essential to 
enhance the competitive position of the U.S. in international markets. Encouraging 
private sector research work through a tax credit has the decided advantage of 
keeping the government out of the business of picking specific winners or losers in 
providing direct research incentives. The NFTC encourages both the Administration 
and the Congress to make the research tax credit permanent. 
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Proposals Not Supported or Opposed 
Modification of the Export Source Rule 

Description of the Rule.^ — The “Export Source Rule,” as it is commonly called, is 
but one of a number of sales source rules found in sections 861, 862, and 863 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 (the “Code”), and the Treasury regulations there- 
under. In fact, the Export Source Rule is not in the statute, but is instead found 
in Treasury Regulations § 1.863-3(b), and has been there or in its predecessor provi- 
sions for more than 70 years. 

As noted above, the United States taxes U.S. citizens and residents and U.S. cor- 
porations on their worldwide income. That is, a U.S. -based enterprise is taxed by 
the United States not only on the income from its operations and sales in the United 
States, but also on the income from its operations and sales in other countries. This 
worldwide teixation creates “double taxation” when that same foreign income is 
taxed in the other country where it is derived. Each of the affected countries has 
its own internal teix rules to determine the “source” of the income involved, the ap- 
plication of which rules may determine whether the income in question may be 
taxed under its laws and to what extent. 

To mitigate double teixation of income earned abroad, the United States, like 
many other countries, has since 1918 allowed a credit for income teixes paid to for- 
eign countries with respect to foreign source income — the “foreign teix credit.” That 
is, in cases where it applies, the United States cedes its jurisdiction in favor of the 
foreign country where the income is sourced, (i.e., the source country taxes the in- 
come and the U.S. does not). 

Since 1921, foreign teix credits have been subject to a limitation in some form. 
Generally, the limitation is intended to allow a credit to be claimed only to the ex- 
tent that the credit does not exceed the amount of U.S. income tax that would be 
due on the foreign-source income absent the credit. In other words, the United 
States does not allow a credit for the entire amount of foreign teix imposed — only 
that amount that would have been the U.S. tax if it had chosen to impose its tax 
on the income. For example, a U.S. company paying a tax at a 40% rate in a foreign 
country would only receive a foreign teix credit up to the maximum 35% U.S. rate. 
The general limitation can be expressed in an algebraic equation: 

U.S. tax (pre-credit) on worldwide income x foreign source taxable income ! world- 
wide taxable income 

Under the formula, as foreign source tcixable income increases (e.g., by operation 
of the Export Source Rule), the limitation on foreign teix credits available to offset 
U.S. tax increases (and therefore the foreign tax credit that can be utilized in most 
cases increases, up to the full amount of foreign teixes paid or accrued). 

To the extent that the foreign income teix is less than the limitation, the United 
States collects a residual tax on the foreign source income. If the foreign income teix 
exceeds the limitation, the taxpayer pays tax, in the current year, on foreign source 
income at the effective foreign tax rate (rather than the lower U.S. tax rate). This 
results in foreign tax credits in excess of the general limitation in the current year 
(an “excess foreign tax credit position”). These excess credits may, under current 
law, be “carried back” for up to two years and “carried forward” for up to five years, 
subject to the general limitation in each of those years.^ 

Higher foreign tax rates are only one reason many companies are in an excess 
foreign tax credit position. A multitude of other U.S. tax rules place restrictions on 
crediting foreign taxes. 

As noted above, the amount of the credit is dependent on the amount of income 
designated as “foreign source” under U.S. tax law. For example, under restrictions 
in U.S. law, a portion of U.S. interest, as well as research and development costs, 
must be allocated to and reduce foreign source taxable income (even though no de- 
duction may actually be allowed for these amounts in the foreign country). On the 
other hand, if a company incurs a loss in its domestic operations, it is never able 
to use foreign source earnings from that year to claim foreign tax credits. 


s Parts of the following discussion of the rule were abstracted from material prepared for the 
Export Source Coalition. 

®In other words, the return for the second preceding tax year is recomputed with the newly 
available credit carryback, and to the extent that the foreign tax credits previously available 
in that year plus the foreign tax credits carried back to that year do not exceed the general 
limitation, the taxes carried back may be utilized in that year to reduce the U.S. tax paid in 
that year. If excess credits remain, the same procedures are followed for the first preceding tax 
year, and then the first succeeding tax year, the second succeeding tax year, and so on, until 
they are used up, or until the five year limitation causes them to “expire.” 
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The system is further complicated by other rules, such as the “basket” limitation 
rules of section 904 of the Code. Under these provisions, foreign source income is 
divided into separate baskets for various situations and types of income to each of 
which the limitation is applied. These rules may result in hundreds of separate limi- 
tations being applied to the credits. (Thus, a U.S. company might nevertheless end 
up with excess foreign tax credits, even though without such rules the company 
would have been able to fully utilize its foreign tax credits.) 

These U.S. rules are orders of magnitude more complex than the similar limita- 
tion systems of any of our foreign trading partners. Lost credits and the cost of com- 
pliance only add to the disparity in tax burden between U.S. -based and foreign- 
based multinationals, mitigated in part by the Export Source Rule. 

The Code contains two source rules for the sale of inventory property that are of 
particular importance to U.S. exporters. One rule is for inventory property that the 
exporter produces and sells; and, the other is for inventory property that the ex- 
porter purchases and sells. 

The source of income derived from the sale of property produced in the U.S. and 
sold outside the U.S. (or vice versa) is determined under section 863 of the Code. 
Treasury Regulations promulgated in 1996, following regulations that date back to 
1922, and which implement section 863 and its predecessor statutes, provide three 
rules for making the determination of the amount of income that is foreign source. 
The first and most commonly used of these is known as the “50-50 Method” (also 
known as the “Export Source Rule’O.^^ 

Under the so-called “50-50 Method,” 50 percent of the income to be allocated be- 
tween U.S. source and foreign source is allocated based on the location of the tax- 
payer’s property used in the production of the inventory, and the source of the other 
50 percent is based on the title-passage rule. Assuming title to the inventory passes 
outside the United States, this generally allows U.S. manufacturers to treat at least 
half of their export income from manufacture and sale of their products as derived 
from foreign sources, even though the manufacturer’s production activity is located 
in the U.S. 

EXAMPLE: is 

American Widget Company exports widgets to European markets and is in an ex- 
cess foreign tax credit position. It costs American $90 to produce, sell, and transport 
a unit from one of its 14 U.S. plants, but only $88 to produce and sell a unit in 
the Czech Republic where it has located a plant to make widgets for the East Euro- 
pean market. The U.S. made units sell for $100 each in West European markets. 

Assume American produces a widget in the U.S. with U.S. jobs and manufactur- 
ing plant, and passes title to the widget in Romania, paying no tax in Romania on 
the sale. American has $10 of pre-tax income, $5.00 of which is considered foreign 
source income. Assuming a 35% U.S. tax rate, it may utilize $1.75 additional foreign 
tax credits, and therefore has $8.25 of after-tax income from the sale [($10.00 x 
65%) -H $1.75]. 

As an alternative, American could produce a widget in the Czech Republic for sale 
in Romania. American would have $12.00 of net income. Assume again that Amer- 
ican would pay no Romanian tax and that the Czech tax rate is 35%. American 
would have $7.80 of after-tax income. 


source of gross income derived from inventory property that is purchased by an ex- 
porter in the U.S. and sold outside the U.S. is determined under the “title-passage” rule of sec- 
tion 862(a)(6), which treats such income as derived entirely from the country in which the sale 
occurs. That is, such property sales generally produce foreign source income. 

Section 864 of the Code provides that “produced property” includes property that is “cre- 
ated, fabricated, manufactured, extracted, processed, cured, or aged.” 

12 The second method is the “Independent Factory Price Method” or “IFP Method;” and, the 
third permits a method based on use of the taxpayer’s own method of allocation made in its 
books and records with the IRS District Director’s consent. 

13 For purposes of this example, a number of other U.S. tax rules, such as “deferral” and the 
“subpart F” rules, other credit limitations, and the like are ignored — they do not change the 
basic result, but serve to complicate the illustration. 
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With the Export Source Rule, American has an incentive to maintain production 
in the U.S. ($8.26 > $7.80). Without the Rule, American would have an incentive 
to increase its Czech production. ($7.80 > $6.50): 



U.S. Production 

Czech 

Production 

With Export 
Source Rule 

Without Export 
Source Rule 

Sales Price 

$100.00 

$100.00 

$100.00 

Cost of Goods Sold 

($90.00) 

($90.00) 

($88.00) 

Pre-tax Income 

$10.00 

$10.00 

$12.00 

U.S. tax 

$3.50 

$3.50 

$4.20 

Czech tax 

— 

— 

$4.20 

Foreign Tax Credit 

($1.75) 

— 

($4.20) 

Net tax 

$1.75 

$3.50 

$4.20 

After-tax Income 

$8.25 

$6.50 

$7.80 


As another way to view the situation, if American requires an 8.25% Return On 
Sales to support its capital structure, without the Export Source Rule, American 
would have to raise its unit price at least $2.69 to obtain the same $8.25 return. 
If the market would not support this new price, it would have to shift production 
to a location where a lower cost structure can he found, or lose its market to lower 
cost competitors. 

For example, the following two structures result with and without the Export 
Source Rule: 



With Export 
Source Rule 

Without Export 
Source Rule 

Sales Price 

$100.00 

$102.69 

Cost of Sales 

90.00 

90.00 

Profit 

$10.00 

$12.69 

Net tax 

$3.50 

$4.44 

Less: Foreign Tax Credit 

($1.75) 

— 

Net tax 

$1.75 

$4.44 

After-tax profit 

$8.25 

$8.25 


The Administration’s Proposal . — The President’s Fiscal Year 1999 Budget contains 
a proposal to eliminate the “50/50 Rule” and replace it with an “activities based” 
test which would require exporters to allocate income from exports to foreign or do- 
mestic sources based upon how much of the activity producing the income takes 
place in the U.S. and how much takes place abroad. 

In addition to introducing considerable administrative complexity and cost into 
the system,!'^ this modification essentially eliminates the benefits of the rule. The 
justification given for eliminating the rule is essentially that it provides U.S. multi- 
national exporters that also operate in high tax foreign countries a competitive ad- 
vantage over U.S. exporters that conduct all their business activities in the U.S. In 
this regard, the Administration prefers the foreign sales corporation rules (ESC) 
which exempt a lesser portion of export income for all exporters that qualify. The 
Administration also notes that the U.S. tax treaty network protects export sales 


“Moreover, the 50/50 source rule of present law can be viewed as having the advantage of 
administrative simplicity; the proposal to apportion income between the taxpayer’s production 
activities and its sales activities based on actual economic activity has the potential to raise 
complex factual issues similar to those raised under the section 482 transfer pricing rules that 
apply in the case of transactions between related parties.” Joint Committee on Taxation, “De- 
scription and Analysis of Certain Revenue-Raising Provisions Contained in the President’s Fis- 
cal Year 1998 Budget Proposal,” JCX-10-97, March 11, 1997. 
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from foreign taxation in countries with which we have treaties. The NFTC believes 
that these arguments are flawed. 

The Export Source Rule does not provide a competitive advantage to multi- 
national exporters vis-a-vis exporters who conduct all their operations in the United 
States. First, exporters with domestic only operations do not incur foreign taxes and 
therefore do not suffer double taxation. Also, domestic-only exporters are able to 
claim the full benefit of deductions for U.S. expenses for U.S. teix purposes (e.g., in- 
terest on borrowings and Research & Development costs) because they are also not 
subject to the rules applied to multinational operations that require allocation of a 
portion of these expenses against foreign source income. Absent the Export Source 
Rule, the current Code would have even more of a bias against foreign operations. 
Second, this is important because the Administration argument also ignores the fact 
that export operations ultimately lead to foreign operations for U.S. companies. Ex- 
porting companies conduct foreign operations to enter and serve foreign markets; 
marketing, technical and administrative services, and even specialized manufactur- 
ing activities are necessary to gain markets and to keep them — to compete with 
foreign-based companies. Eurther, and importantly, the Export Source Rule, by alle- 
viating the cost of double taxation, encourages U.S. companies to locate production 
in the United States. Tax costs are like other costs (e.g., labor, material, and trans- 
portation) affecting the production and marketing of these products and services; a 
recent study suggests that these decisions are now much more tax-sensitive in fact 
than was previously the case.^® 

Although the FSC regime of the Code is itself valuable to promoting U.S. ex- 
ports, these provisions do not in themselves afford relief to U.S. exporters with for- 
eign operations that face double taxation because of limited use of foreign tax cred- 
its. Further, because the FSC benefits are less than those attributable to the loss 
of foreign tax credits in a situation where the Export Source Rule may be applicable, 
they may be insufficient to keep an exporter from moving its production overseas 
to generate foreign source income. 

Our tcix treaty network, valuable as it is, is no substitute for the Export Source 
Rule. First, the countries with which the U.S. currently has double taxation agree- 
ments number approximately forty-nine. The current international consensus fa- 
voring income tax treaties is derived from sixty years of evolution, starting with the 
model income tax treaty drafted by the League of Nations in 1927, culminating in 
its “London Model” treaty in 1946, and carried on later by the United Nations, and 
the Committee on Fiscal Affairs of the Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (“OECD”). The U.S. first signed a bilateral tax treaty in 1932 with 
France, which treaty never went into force. The first effective treaty, also with 
France, was signed July 25, 1939, and came into force on January 1, 1945. A hear- 
ing intended to be held in early September of this year is expected to deal with four 
new treaties, and the termination of an existing one. These nations tend to be our 
most developed trading partners, and relatively few developing nations are included. 


second key is the sensitivity of plant location to the tax environment. Not right away 
perhaps, hut over a period of years a country that penalizes export production with high taxes 
will forfeit first investment and then export sales.” Hufbauer, DeRosa, Id., at 15. 

The Foreign Sales Corporation (“FSC”) provisions of sections 921 through 927 of the Code 
are one of the most important U.S. tax incentives for exports from the United States. These pro- 
visions were adopted to offset disadvantages to U.S. exporters in relation to more favorable tax 
schemes allowed their foreign competitors in the tax systems of our trading partners. These pro- 
visions encourage the development and manufacture of products in the United States and their 
export to foreign markets. 

11 U.S. firms with excess foreign tax credits that use the Export Source Rule pay a “blended” 
tax rate of 17.5 percent on their export earnings — zero percent on half and 35 percent on half. 
U.S. firms can conduct their export sales through a FSC and exclude a maximum of 15 percent 
of their net export earnings from U.S. taxation. In this case, the “blended” rate is 29.75 per- 
cent — zero percent on 15 percent of export earnings and 35 percent on 85 percent of export earn- 
ings. 

16 The United States has in force some forty-nine Conventions for the Avoidance of Double 
Taxation and the Prevention of Fiscal Evasion With Respect to Taxes on Income (“income tax 
treaties”) with various jurisdictions, not including other agreements affecting income taxes and 
tax administration (e.g., Exchange of Tax Information Agreements or Treaties of Friendship and 
Navigation that may include provisions that deal with tax matters). It has taken more than 
sixty years to negotiate, sign, and approve the treaties that form the current network. 

1® A number of new agreements are being negotiated by the Treasury Department. 

26 Nevertheless, the U.S. treaty network has never been as extensive as the treaty networks 
of our principal competitors. The U.S. treaty network covers only a relatively small percentage 
percent of the developing world, compared to coverage of 40 to 46 percent by the networks of 
Japan and leading European nations. This discrepancy has persisted for many years, even 
though the United States relies on the developing world to buy a far larger share of its exports 
than does Europe. 
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Much of the world is not yet covered by these treaties. Further, the treaties provide 
relief from double taxation in such cases only where the export income is solely allo- 
cable to the U.S. — i.e., where the U.S. -based exporter does not have a permanent 
establishment in the foreign jurisdiction to which income is allocable. These cir- 
cumstances only occur where a U.S. company exports to a foreign treaty partner, 
and has no operations in that host country that have anything to do with its export 
sales. 

To the contrary, the Export Source Rule supports significant additional U.S. ex- 
ports and worker earnings. For example, in 1999, for an adjusted net tax revenue 
cost of $1.1 billion, the U.S. will ship an additional $30.8 billion of exports and add 
$1.7 billion to worker payrolls in the form of the export earnings premium. The ad- 
ditional exports will support 360 thousand workers in export-related jobs who in a 
full employment economy would otherwise be working in lower paid sectors of the 
U.S. economy.2i 

Limitation of Foreign Tax Credits from Foreign Oil and Gas Income 

The Administration’s Proposals. — The President’s Fiscal Year 1999 Budget con- 
tains a proposal to modify the rules affecting foreign tax credits for all “foreign oil 
and gas income.” Such income would be trapped in a new separate FOGI basket 
under the separate basket foreign tax credit limitations of section 904. In situations 
where taxpayers are subject to a foreign tax and also receive an economic benefit 
from the foreign country (e.g., a royalty on production), taxpayers would be able to 
claim a foreign tcix credit for such taxes under section 902 only if the country has 
a “generally applicable income tax” that has “substantial application” to all types 
of taxpayers and then only up to the level of taxation that would be imposed under 
the generally applicable income tax. Treaty provisions to the contrary (for foreign 
tax credit calculations) would be respected. 

The NFTC opposes these proposals. Potential abuses of the foreign tax credit have 
been addressed previously in sections 901(f), 907(a) and (b) and (c), and 954(g) of 
the Code, and in the “dual capacity” income tax regulations under section 901 of 
the Code. The Administration has not demonstrated that these provisions of law 
and regulation are not adequate and should be amended. 


2iHufbauer, DeRosa, Id., at 1. 

22 Congress legislated changes in the treatment of oil and gas income, and related foreign tax 
credits, in the 1970’s and 1980’s. These changes reflected concerns about the relatively high tax 
rates in some foreign jurisdictions in which there was significant oil recovery, and also a concern 
over whether payments by the petroleum companies were in fact disguised royalties. 

Under section 907(a), the amount of taxes on foreign oil and gas extraction income (“FOGEI”) 
may not exceed 35% (i.e., the highest U.S. marginal rate) on such income. Excess credits may 
be carried over like excess foreign tax credits in the general limitation basket. (FOGEI is income 
derived from the extraction of oil and gas, or from the sale of exchange of assets used in extrac- 
tion activities.) In addition, under section 907(b), the Treasury has regulatory authority to deter- 
mine that a foreign tax on foreign oil related income (“FORI”) is not creditable to the extent 
that the foreign law imposing the tax is structured, or in fact operates, so that the tax that 
is generally imposed is materially greater than the amount of tax on income that is neither 
FORI nor FOGEI. (FORI is foreign source income from: (1) processing oil and gas into primary 
products; (2) transporting oil and gas or their primary products, (3) distributing or selling these 
products, or (4) disposing of assets used in the foregoing activities.) To date, the Treasury has 
not exercised this authority; however, see the discussion below of the safe harbor rule of Treas. 
Reg. §1.901-2A(e)(l). 

Under section 954(g), foreign base company oil related income (an element of subpart F in- 
come not eligible for deferral) generally includes FORI other than income derived from a source 
within a foreign country in connection with either (1) oil or gas which was extracted from a well 
located in that foreign country (FOGEI); or (2) oil, gas, or a primary product of oil or gas which 
is sold by the foreign corporation or a related person for use or consumption within that foreign 
country, or is loaded in that country on a vessel or aircraft as fuel for that vessel or aircraft. 

In addition, in 1983, the I.R.S. promulgated the “dual capacity” regulations (Treas. Reg. 
§ 1.901-2A). Since mineral rights in many countries vest in the sovereign, payments to the sov- 
ereign may take the form of royalties or other payments for the mineral or as taxes to the sov- 
ereign on the income represented by the production. To help resolve the possible controversy 
of whether such payment are royalties or creditable income taxes, the regulations provide that 
a taxpayer must establish under the facts and circumstances method the amount of the intended 
tax pa3rinent that otherwise qualifies as an income tax payment but is not paid in return for 
a specific economic benefit. The remainder is a deductible rather than creditable payment (in 
the case of oil and gas products, a royalty). A “safe harbor” method is available under Treas. 
Reg. § 1.901— 2A(e)(l), under which a formula is used to determine the tax portion of the pay- 
ment to the foreign sovereign (e.g., the amount that the taxpayer would pay under the foreign 
country’s general income tax law). Where there is no generally applicable income tax, the safe 
harbor rule of the regulation allows the use of the U.S. tax rate in a “splitting” computation 
(the U.S. tax rate is considered the country’s generally applicable income tax rate). 
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The proposals create significant new limitations on the foreign tcix credits attrib- 
utable to foreign oil and gas income, and represent significant limitations on the for- 
eign tax credits available to this specific industry. This proposal will significantly 
increase the cost of capital in that industry and make U.S. companies even less com- 
petitive vis-a-vis their foreign competitors. U.S. based oil companies are already at 
a competitive disadvantage under current law since most of their foreign based com- 
petition pay little or no home country tax on foreign oil and gas income. The pro- 
posal increases the risk of foreign oil and gas income being subject to double teix- 
ation which will severely hinder U.S. oil companies in the global oil and gas explo- 
ration, production, refining and marketing arena. 

Other Foreign Proposals: Amend 80120 Company Rules; Prescribe Regulatory Direc- 
tive to Address Tax Avoidance Involving Foreign-Built-In Losses; Prescribe Regu- 
latory Directive to Address Tax Avoidance Through Use of Hybrids; Modify Foreign 
Office Material Participation Exception Applicable to Inventory Sales Attributable to 
Nonresident’s U.S. Office 

In each of these proposals the Treasury seeks legislative or regulatory authority 
to address perceived abuses. The NFTC is also concerned that current law not be 
subject to unwarranted abuse of statutory provisions in ways that undermine Con- 
gressional intent. 

However, the General Explanations of the Administration’s Revenue Proposals 
(the “Green Book” explanations) issued by the Treasury give little detail of the per- 
ceived abuses. Further, the changes to the statutes affected by the proposals — in 
some case statutes that have been settled law for many years — and the regulatory 
authority sought are very broad. Still further, recent notices issued by the Treasury 
that amplify certain of these proposals have created considerable uncertainty as to 
the intent of the Treasury in regard to its announced intent to issue legislative reg- 
ulations in the very near future in these areas — given the breadth of the notices, 
and their application to a number of legitimate transactions that have been planned 
and in some cases implemented under current law and regulations. Lastly, NFTC 
is troubled by recent indications that Treasury is apparently seeking to broadly ad- 
dress efforts by U.S. teixpayers to legitimately reduce their foreign teixes under pro- 
visions of foreign law that do not affect U.S. tax receipts. 

Therefore, the NFTC does not support these changes until a better analysis of 
these issues and perceived abuses can be produced by the Treasury, and until more 
specific legislation is crafted that better serves the interests of the U.S. by separat- 
ing legitimate transactions from those not favored by current U.S. law. 

Notice 98-5, and Notice 98-11 in particular, have had a chilling effect on the abil- 
ity of U.S. companies to structure their foreign operations consistent with legitimate 
commercial objectives. They also adversely impact companies’ abilities to effectively 
reduce their overall costs by reducing local teixes in their overseas operations. The 
Notices are drafted so broadly and so vaguely that they confuse U.S. taxpayers and 
their advisors, and introduce a compelling need to seek clarification as to whether 
taxpayers can continue to rely on the simple “check-the-box” regulations issued just 
last year. All these effects are exacerbated by the Notices’ immediate effective dates. 

U.S. multinationals compete in an environment wherein foreign competitors use 
tax planning techniques to reduce foreign taxes without incurring home country tax. 
It would appear that at least some of the concerns sought to be addressed are not 
inconsistent with the balance between competitiveness and export neutrality that 
was intended by Congress in enacting the “subpart F” rules. NFTC believes that it 
would be more appropriate for Congress to request a study regarding the trade and 
tax policy issues associated with Notices 98-6 and 98-11. In this regard, a morato- 
rium on further regulatory action by Treasury should be imposed until enactment 
of specific legislative proposals resulting from well reasoned analysis and debate. 

Modification of the Rules for Foreign Tax Credit Carrybacks and Carryovers 

As noted above, if a foreign income tax exceeds the limitation, the taxpayer pays 
tax, in the current year, on foreign source income at the effective foreign tax rate 
(rather than the lower U.S. tax rate). This results in foreign tax credits in excess 
of the general limitation in the current year (an “excess foreign tax credit position”). 
These excess credits may, under current law, be “carried back” for up to two years 
and “carried forward” for up to five years, subject to the general limitation in each 
of those years. 23 

The Administration’s Proposal. — The President’s Fiscal Year 1998 Budget con- 
tained a proposal to reduce the carryback period for excess foreign tax credits from 


33 See footnote 9. 
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two years to one year. The proposal also would extend the excess foreign tax credit 
carryforward period from five years to seven years. This proposal is currently being 
considered in the Senate as a revenue raiser for one or more pending bills. The 
NFTC strongly opposes this proposal. 

As noted by the Joint Committee on TEixation,^^ one of the purposes of the carry- 
over of foreign tax credits is to address timing differences between U.S. teix rules 
and foreign teix rules. Income may be subject to teix in one year under U.S. rules 
and in another teix year under applicable foreign rules. The carryback and carryover 
of foreign tax credits helps to ensure that foreign taxes will be available to offset 
U.S. taxes on the income in the year in which the income is recognized for U.S. pur- 
poses. Shortening the carryback period and increasing the carryforward period also 
could have the effect of reducing the present value of foreign tax credits and there- 
fore increasing the effective tax rate on foreign source income. 

In Conclusion 

Again, the Council applauds the Chairman and the Members of the Committee 
for giving careful consideration to the proposals raised by the Administration. The 
NFTC is appreciative of the opportunity to work with the Committee and the Con- 
gress in going forward into this process of consideration of various alternatives, and 
the Council would hope to make a contribution to this important business of the 
Committee. 


Statement of National Mining Assoeiation 

The National Mining Association (NMA) appreciates the opportunity to submit 
this statement for the Committee’s record on the President’s fiscal 1999 tax propos- 
als. The NMA is an industry association representing most of the Nation’s producers 
of coal, metals, industrial and agricultural minerals. Our membership also includes 
equipment manufacturing firms and other providers of products and services to the 
mining industry. The NMA has not received a federal grant, contract or subcontract 
in fiscal years 1998, 1997, 1996 or 1995. 

Mining directly employs over 300,000 workers. Nearly five million Americans 
have jobs as a result of tbe mining industry’s contribution to personal, business and 
government income throughout the nation. The headquarters of NMA member com- 
pany operations are located in nearly every state of the Union and some form of 
mining represented by the NMA occurs in all 50 states. 

The President’s Proposal 

Of primary concern to our industry is the Administration’s budget proposal to re- 
peal the percentage depletion allowance for minerals mined on federal and former 
federal lands where mining rights were originally acquired under the Mining Law. 
The mining industry is adamantly opposed to this proposal. The President included 
this provision in his 1997 and 1998 budget proposals. It was a bad idea then, it is 
a bad idea now. 

Repeal of the allowance is a major teix increase on companies whose mines are 
located primarily in the western United States. As it is not uncommon for owner- 
ship of mineral deposits to change hands, the proposal would especially penalize 
mining companies who purchased their properties from original claimants or other 
intermediary mining concerns. 

The U.S. Department of Labor reports that the mining industry provides some of 
the highest paying nonsupervisory jobs in the United States. Tbe average mining 
wage in 1996 was $47,612 (not including benefits) — far above the national average 
wage of $28,945. We believe that teix policy should foster the creation of more of 
these high-paying jobs. Unfortunately, the Administration’s proposal places many of 
these jobs, principally in economically vulnerable rural areas in the West, at risk. 

Mining and the Mining Law 

From our perspective, the President’s depletion proposal has more to do with min- 
ing on public lands in the western states than it does with teix policy. The NMA 
and its member companies continue to advocate responsible amendments to the 
Mining Law, including a reasonable royalty provision. This reform effort has been 
stymied at every turn by anti-mining groups. Those opposing responsible amend- 


2“ JCX-10-97, Id., at 62. 
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ment to the Mining Law seek changes that would make mining on public lands 
nearly impossible. The President’s proposal to increase the teix burden on certain 
hardrock mines would appear to be part of a sustained and coordinated effort to ac- 
complish that goal. 

It is a serious misconception to think that minerals mined on federal lands are 
free for the taking — that mining companies receive something for nothing and are 
therefore recipients of so-called “corporate welfare.” The NMA wishes to set the 
record straight. 

Minerals have no worth if left in the ground undiscovered in the hundreds of mil- 
lions of acres of unused land controlled by the federal government. They only attain 
value after they are discovered and produced. And they won’t be produced unless 
there is significant investment and a financial risk shouldered by the mining indus- 
try. 

The pamphlet prepared by the Joint Committee on Taxation describing the Presi- 
dent’s fiscal 1999 tax proposals (Joint Committee on Taxation, Description of Reve- 
nue Provisions Contained in the President’s fiscal Year 1999 Budget Proposals 
(JCS^-98), February 24, 1998) states that: Once a claimed mineral deposit is de- 
termined to be economically recoverable, and at least $500 of development work has 
been performed, the claim holder may apply for a “patent” to obtain full title to the 
land for $2.50 or $5.00 per acre. 

The Committee should note that considerable funds must be expended in order 
to demonstrate to the satisfaction of the federal government that the claim contains 
an “economically recoverable” mineral deposit. The Nevada office of the Bureau of 
Land Management reports that: In Nevada, mineral patent applications have con- 
tained from one to 500 claims/sites per application. At a minimum it will cost an 
applicant $37,900 in direct costs to process a single claim or mill site. Cost can and 
do go much higher. 

The $2.50 or $5.00 per acre fee note in the pamphlet is merely a patent applica- 
tion fee. The costs a mining company must incur to get to the patenting phase usu- 
ally run in excess of $2,000 per acre, or $40,000 per 20-acre claim. It is impossible 
to obtain a patent simply by writing a check to the government for $2.50 or $5.00 
per acre — a fact conveniently overlooked by mining’s critics. Obtaining a patent is 
an expensive, time-consuming, laborious and by no means guaranteed process. 

With or without a patent, a significant amount of capital must then be invested 
to develop the mine and build the necessary infrastructure to process raw ore into 
an acceptable product. It is not uncommon to spend in excess of $400 million to 
bring a domestic world-scale mine into production. The cost of processing facilities 
is high: A state-of-the-art smelter can have capital costs approaching $1 billion. To 
argue that minerals are “free for the taking” and mining companies are recipients 
of so-called corporate welfare is fallacious at best. 

The Importance of the Domestic Mining Industry 

The President’s proposal coupled with other legislative and regulatory initiatives 
is effectively placing much federally controlled land off-limits to mineral exploration 
and is making the United States an increasingly hostile business environment for 
mining investment. As mining companies must continuously search for new reserves 
or literally mine themselves out of business, this negative environment is increas- 
ingly forcing them to look overseas for new exploration projects. 

The NMA believes it is in the vital interest of the United States to have a viable 
domestic mining industry. A study prepared by the Western Economic Analysis Cen- 
ter reports that the domestic mining industry, directly and indirectly, accounts for 
significant economic activity — $524 billion in 1995 alone. It is beyond a doubt that 
continued economic growth and improvements in the standard of living for all Amer- 
icans will depend upon a reliable supply of energy and raw materials. The U.S. min- 
ing industry has the potential to provide much of our resource needs — if it is al- 
lowed to do so. 


Impact of Repeal 

Increasing the tax burden on the mining industry is effectively an increase in pro- 
duction costs. Because minerals are commodities traded in the international market- 
place at prices determined by worldwide supply and demand factors, mining compa- 
nies cannot recover higher costs by raising prices. 

This tax increase is likely to have the following short- and long-term disruptive 
effects on the industry: 

• Reduce the operating lives of many mines by increasing the ore cut-off grade. 
Minerals that would otherwise have been economic to extract will remain in the 
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ground and not be recovered, resulting in poor stewardship of our natural resources. 
Existing jobs, federal, state and local tax revenues will be lost. 

• Higher teixes will reduce a company’s ability to make the necessary investment 
in existing operations to improve production efficiencies and respond to constantly 
changing environmental, reclamation, health and safety standards. 

• Investment in new projects will decline. This change to long-standing tax policy 
will adversely affect the economics of new projects. Many new projects will become 
uneconomic, resulting in lost opportunities for new jobs and teix revenues. 

Clearly, the long-term consequences of this teix increase are serious. Without con- 
tinuous investment in new domestic projects to replace old mines, mineral produc- 
tion in the United States will decline. The increasing short-fall between the nation’s 
demand for mineral products and domestic supply will then be satisfied by imports 
of minerals mined by overseas by foreign workers. U. S. exports will become jobs 
and many areas of the country will experience economic decline and an erosion of 
state and local tax bases. 

Despite the continued overall growth of the economy, the copper and gold metals 
mining industry (the primary target of the Administration’s proposal) has entered 
into a serious cyclical decline. The price of gold is at its lowest point in 18 years 
(having declined over 25% in the last year) and the price of copper has declined over 
30% in less than one year. Many mining companies are struggling to remain profit- 
able and keep mines open and miners working to weather this downturn. Indeed, 
several companies have already announced mine closures and significant layoffs in 
the past six months. 


The Depletion Allowance 

The mining industry is characterized by relative rarity of commercially viable 
mineral deposits, high economic risks, geologic unknowns, high capital requirements 
and long lead times for development of new mines. The depletion allowance recog- 
nizes the unique nature of mineral extraction by providing a rational and realistic 
method of measuring the decreasing value of a deposit as minerals are extracted. 
As the replacement cost of a new mine is always higher in real terms than the mine 
it replaces, the allowance helps generate the capital needed to bring new mines into 
production. 


The Need for Tax Reductions 

The mining industry (and other capital-intensive industries) already pay high av- 
erage tax rates through the application of the corporate alternative minimum tax 
(AMT). The General Accounting Office in a 1995 study reported that the average 
effective tax rate for mining companies under the AMT is 32 percent. The AMT 
gives the United States the worst capital cost recovery system in the industrialized 
world. Rather than increasing the tax burden on mining, as proposed by the Admin- 
istration, it should be reduced by reform of the corporate AMT. 

Conclusion 

We urge the Committee and the Congress to reject this job-killing and self- 
defeating tax increase targeted at the mining industry. Instead, Congress should 
pass tax legislation designed to foster investment and economic growth in mining 
and other capital intensive industries and should include reform of the corporate 
AMT. 


Statement of National Realty Committee 

National Realty Committee appreciates the opportunity to submit comments for 
the record of the February 25, 1998 hearing of the House Committee on Ways and 
Means regarding the revenue provisions of the Administration’s fiscal year 1999 
budget proposal. 

National Realty Committee serves as Real Estate’s Roundtable in Washington on 
national issues affecting real estate. Its members are America’s leading public and 
private real estate owners, advisors, builders, investors, lenders and managers. The 
Administration’s budget contains proposals that could significantly affect the real 
estate industry, some positively and others negatively, and we look forward to work- 
ing with the Committee as it deliberates on these proposals. 
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Revenue Increases in President’s Budget Proposal 
Real Estate Investment Trust (REIT) Proposals 

The Administration’s proposed fiscal year 1999 budget includes four proposals 
that could substantially affect important aspects regarding the formation, operation 
and management of Real Estate Investment Trusts (REITs). The securitization of 
real estate through REITs that has occurred in the 1990s has been an important 
factor in the recovery of the real estate industry which itself is making a significant 
contribution to the strength of the overall economy. We are greatly concerned with 
the impact the Administration’s proposals could have on capital flows to real estate 
and the potential resulting negative effect on asset values and jobs. Therefore, we 
urge you to carefully review these proposals to determine fully the nature and scope 
of any true abuses concerning REITs and act only to the extent required to address 
those specific problems. 

Before discussing the Administration’s individual proposals, we believe it would 
be useful to provicie the Committee with some context and background concerning 
the important role of REITs in the real estate marketplace, their benefit to overall 
economic growth, and the general policy approach to this vehicle that we would 
urge. 

The Real Estate Crisis of the Late 1980s and Early 1990s 

Today’s real estate markets, as a whole, are in overall good health. Interest rates 
and inflation are low; availability of capital and credit is good; and demand for work 
and shopping space, in most regions, is relatively strong. In the late 1980s and early 
1990s, however, the economy was teetering on a recession and the real estate indus- 
try itself was close to experiencing a depression. During this period, the demand for 
building space had fallen with the fortunes of the economy. Over-building that oc- 
curred in the 1980s flooded some markets, driving vacancy rates up even further. 
Exacerbating the situation was the “credit crunch” that the commercial real estate 
industry faced. Many owners of commercial real estate properties experienced dif- 
ficulties in obtaining reasonable financing, including the refinancing of existing 
properties — ^whether or not the property was performing. This dearth of capital con- 
tributed to a severe nationwide drop of property values, dampened investment re- 
turns, increased bankruptcies and foreclosures, and caused tremendous job losses. 
In turn, this resulted in a material erosion in state and local tax bases, which ad- 
versely impacted community services. 

The Role of REITs in the Recovery of Real Estate and the Economy 

One of the primary catalysts in real estate’s recovery in the 1990s has been the 
emergence of the REIT as a broad-based public ownership entity. The REIT, along 
with the development and growth of the commercial mortgage-backed securities 
market, has provided real estate with access to much-needed funding via the public 
debt and equity markets. Such access to capital enabled billions of dollars of real 
estate to be recapitalized — thus stabilizing asset values nationwide and easing the 
tremendous negative pressure being placed on lenders’ portfolios. These positive ac- 
tions contributed significantly toward setting the nation on a course of job-creating 
economic growth. 

REITs, in effect, act as real estate mutual funds by securitizing real estate equity 
and providing investors with a liquid investment in a diversified pool of real estate 
assets. Like stock mutual funds, this lowers the risk to investors, which in turn low- 
ers the cost of capital to the REIT. The growth of REITs also increased the number 
and types of real estate investors, thereby opening new capital sources to real estate 
and reassuring traditional lending sources. 

Today, REITs are the fastest growing form of real estate investment. In the last 
five years, the market value of REITs has increased from $10 billion to almost $150 
billion. There are a total of 210 publicly traded REITs, approximately 45 of which 
have capitalizations exceeding $1 billion. This represents an extraordinary growth 
rate that has been positive for real estate values, whether publicly-held or privately- 
held. 

Because real estate represents about 12 percent of America’s gross domestic prod- 
uct, this in turn has produced positive ripple effects for the overall economy. Real 
estate accounts for nearly 9 million jobs in America. About $293 billion in tax reve- 
nues is generated annually by real estate, and almost 70% of all teix revenues raised 
by local governments come from real property taxes. Unquestionably, real estate is 
a vital and major contributor to the nation’s economy and REITs play a significant, 
and growing, role in the real estate industry. 

In short, the real estate markets and the nation’s economy are being well served 
by the current capital formation and operational flexibility of REITs. This flexibility 
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should be preserved — -particularly in anticipation of an inevitable economic down- 
turn during which challenges to capital formation will be magnified. 

REITs Pay Significant Level of Tax Relative to Market Capitalization 

Contrary to the perception prevalent in a number of news articles and editorials, 
REITs are not a vehicle for tax avoidance. This misunderstanding presents a serious 
concern because of its potential to misinform policymakers and the public. Although 
REITs do not, themselves, pay Federal corporate level tax (so long as they distribute 
96 percent of their taxable income annually), they are responsible, directly and indi- 
rectly, for a significant amount of tax revenues relative to their market capitaliza- 
tion. In 1997, REITs distributed $8 billion in dividends which are taxable to their 
shareholders for Federal and state income tax purposes. REITs themselves also pay 
substantial amounts in state and local taxes and payroll teixes. 

Congress’s Proper Approach toward REITs 

Over the years, REIT tax laws have been modified and refined by Congress and 
the Treasury Department to ensure that REITs are able effectively to fulfill their 
mission in a changing economic and business environment. Federal tax policy 
should continue to provide this type of flexibility and reflect an understanding of 
the benefits REITs provide to the vitality of today’s real estate markets and the 
overall economy. 

Congress, and notably this Committee, has avoided any dramatic policy shifts af- 
fecting REITs, particularly during their recent proliferation and expansion. Your ap- 
proach toward REIT policy has been measured and thoughtful, as evidenced by: (i) 
the liberalization of the independent contractor requirement by the Tax Reform Act 
of 1986, which enabled REITs to avoid the unnecessary expense of hiring independ- 
ent contractors for routine management functions; (ii) the amendment of the closely 
held rules, in the Revenue Reconciliation Act of 1993, to allow a “look through” for 
pension funds investing in REITs; and (hi) the enactment of the REIT simplification 
provisions as part of the Taxpayer Relief Act of 1997. Collectively, these changes 
modernized the REIT tax regime, resulting in enhanced ability to raise capital, more 
efficient organization and improved flexibility to provide services to tenants, thereby 
maintaining the overall competitiveness of REITs. 

This carefully thought-through and deliberative course of action should be contin- 
ued. Therefore, as you consider the Administration’s REIT proposals, and REIT poli- 
cies in general, we urge you to proceed carefully. REITs are an important capital 
source for real estate that should not be impaired. Although none of the individual 
REIT proposals in the President’s budget proposal would alone cripple REITs, the 
policy goal embedded in them appears aimed at undermining the capital formation 
flexibility of REITs. We do not agree with that policy. We believe it is important 
for this Committee to continue its leading role in preserving the organizational, 
operational and capital formation flexibility currently afforded REITs. Our rec- 
ommendations concerning the Administration’s specific proposals follow. 

President’s Budget REIT Related Proposals 

• Restrict impermissible businesses indirectly conducted by REITs. Current law 
prohibits REITs from owning more than 10% of the voting stock of another corpora- 
tion (other than another REIT as a qualified REIT subsidiary). The Administration 
proposes that this ownership restriction be amended so that REITs be prohibited 
from holding stock representing more than 10 percent of the voting rights or value 
of the corporation. 

Recommendation: In our view, the Administration’s proposal is unnecessarily 
heavy-handed. It would effectively end the use of all preferred stock subsidiaries in 
order to correct a narrow concern. The REIT structure established by Congress al- 
lows REITs to own securities which are not considered real estate assets, so long 
as such securities represent not more than 25 percent of the total REIT assets and 
certain limitations are met. The third party preferred stock subsidiary fits within 
this structure. 

The Administration contends that the preferred stock subsidiary is often signifi- 
cantly leveraged with debt held by the REIT, which generates interest deductions 
intended greatly to reduce or eliminate the taxable income of such subsidiary. How- 
ever, these third party subsidiaries typically are service providers and do not, by 
their nature, require large amounts of operating capital and, thus, significant 
leveraging. In these cases, the Administration’s concern is minimized, if non- 
existent. 

We would emphasize that there are a number of provisions already existing in 
the Internal Revenue Code that effectively prevent REITs from using these pre- 
ferred stock subsidiaries in ways that avoid taxation on the subsidiary’s earnings. 
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Some of these provisions include: the rules under Section 482 affecting the alloca- 
tion of income and deductions among taxpayers; Section 269 disallowing deductions 
or credits relating to acquisitions made to evade or avoid teixation; and the require- 
ments under Section 162 for deduction of rental payments and business expenses. 
Further, although now discontinued, the IRS, beginning in 1988, issued favorable 
rulings on these subsidiaries. Congress also has been aware of these subsidiaries 
and found no reason to act upon them even though it recently enacted a number 
of REIT reforms. 

Since it is not clear that abuses exist in any magnitude, we must oppose this pro- 
posal. In the event there are abuses with preferred stock subsidiaries, they should 
be specified and corrective action taken only to the extent they cannot otherwise be 
addressed under existing anti-tax abuse laws. National Realty Committee looks for- 
ward to working with the Committee and the Administration in this regard. 

• Modify the treatment of closely held REITs. Under this proposal — which would 
constitute an additional requirement for REIT qualification — any “person” (that is, 
corporation, partnership or trust) would be prevented from owning stock in a REIT 
if the person controls more than 50 percent of the total combined voting power of 
all classes of voting stock or more than 50 percent of the total value of shares of 
all classes of stock. 

Recommendation: It is fundamental to the concept of REITs that they be widely 
held entities, easily and economically accessible by small investors. National Realty 
Committee is in full agreement with this. The Administration’s enunciated reason 
for proposing the additional qualification requirement is a concern about possible 
tax avoidance transactions involving the use of closely held REITs. However, the 
Administration’s explanation of the proposal provides little description of the trans- 
actions at issue. Before National Realty Committee can constructively comment on 
this provision, and certainly before Congress should consider the proposal, further 
clarification should be provided as to the perceived abuses targeted by the proposal. 

So called “incubator REITs” sometimes have a majority shareholder corporation 
for a transition period in order to prepare the REIT for going public by allowing it 
to develop a track record. Corporate majority shareholders of private REITs are also 
used for legitimate state and local income and real property tax planning purposes 
and as a vehicle for legitimate foreign investment in real estate. We do not believe 
these structures lend themselves to teix abuse, and any proposal on this issue should 
clarify the same. 

Importantly, it also needs to be clarified that this proposal would not affect a 
REIT’s ability to own interests in another REIT or to have a qualified REIT subsidi- 
ary. A special “look-through” rule (as in the case with respect to qualified trusts 
under section 401(a) of the Code) should apply in determining whether a REIT own- 
ing an interest in another REIT meets the 100 or more shareholders requirement. 

National Realty Committee believes that before this Committee takes any action, 
the tax avoidance transactions involving the use of closely held REITs generally re- 
ferred to in the Administration’s proposal need to be more clearly and specifically 
set forth. This will help qualify the issue and quantify the extent, if any, remedial 
action is needed. Also, it would help insure that legitimate transactions important 
to real estate capital formation not be unduly affected. 

• Repeal tax-free conversions of C corporations to S corporations (or REITs). 
Under current law (Section 1374 of the Code), a C corporation that converts or 
merges into an S corporation does not pay tax on “built-in” gains (the excess of asset 
value at such time over tax basis), unless the asset is sold within 10 years of the 
conversion or merger. The Administration proposes repealing Section 1374 for large 
corporations (valued at over $5 million), so that a converting or merging corporation 
would, immediately thereupon, pay a tax as if it had at that moment sold its assets 
and distributed the proceeds to its shareholders, producing an immediate second 
level of tcix. The Administration’s proposal also would apply to C corporations that 
convert into or merge with REITs. 

Recommendation: National Realty Committee, together with a broad coalition of 
industry and small business organizations, opposed this proposal when it was put 
forth by the Administration in each of the last two budget proposals. Our position 
is unchanged — the proposal should be rejected. The current rules taxing the “built- 
in” gain of assets sold within a 10-year period of electing S corporation or REIT sta- 
tus is a fair standard that effectively prevents tax avoidance. Imposing two levels 
of tax on built-in gains likely would affect the economics of most transactions so sig- 
nificantly that they simply would not go forward. Thus, many C corporations would 
be precluded from converting or merging into an S corporation or REIT. The effect 
would be to negate the revenue-raising impact of the provision and to impede the 
continuing recapitalization of commercial real estate through the access to public 
capital markets that REITs provide. 
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• Freeze the grandfathered status of stapled (also known as paired-share) REITs. 
This proposal would allow stapled REITs to continue to operate in their stapled 
form for properties held by the REIT as of “the first date of congressional committee 
action on this proposal.” Properties acquired on or after the first date of committee 
action would not be allowed to be operated by the company paired with the REIT. 

Recommendation: We believe the Committee should continue to follow for this spe- 
cific company issue the historically deliberative and carefully thought-through ap- 
proach it has followed in making REIT policy in general. We are opposed to any 
retroactive legislative measures that would undercut someone’s reasonable reliance 
on existing law. This issue has a long and somewhat convoluted history and, as a 
result, most Members of Congress have a limited understanding of REITs and, more 
particularly, the stapled REITs. Therefore, before aiw action is taken on the Admin- 
istration’s proposal, we believe it advisable for the Committee to study further and 
hold hearings on this issue to determine what, if any, remedial changes are war- 
ranted to the stapled structure. 

Other Real Estate-Related Revenue Provisions 

• Eliminate non-business valuation discounts (for family limited partnerships). 
The budget proposal asserts that family limited partnerships are being used to take 
“illusory” valuation discounts on marketable assets. The proposal contends that tax- 
payers are making contributions of these assets to limited partnerships, gifting mi- 
nority interests in the partnerships to family members, and then claiming valuation 
discounts based on the interest being a minority interest of a non-publicly traded 
business. The proposal would eliminate such valuation discounts except as they 
apply to “active” businesses. 

Recommendation: National Realty Committee opposes this proposal in concept be- 
cause it increases the estate teix burden and specifically because it defines market- 
able assets as including “real property.” The reference to real property, which lacks 
any elaboration, could be interpreted broadly to include much of the nation’s directly 
or indirectly family-owned real estate. In all events, further clarification by the Ad- 
ministration is needed to determine the definition of “real property.” 

Nevertheless, National Realty Committee does not believe that real property or 
interests in real property should be included in a proposal targeted at truly passive 
investments, such as publicly traded stocks and bonds. We applaud the Committee 
for its work last year to reduce the estate and gift tax burden and its continuing 
efforts to that end. This proposal would take a number of steps backward and in- 
crease the estate tax burden. As a result, successors in family-owned real estate 
businesses could be faced with the troubling scenario of having to sell real property 
in the estate (often at distressed value prices) in order to pay death taxes. 

We also would point out that the Internal Revenue Service itself, in Revenue Rul- 
ing 93-12, and the courts throughout the Nation, in a large number of recent cases, 
have recognized that minority interests as limited partners in closely held limited 
partnerships do not have the same value, by any means, as would a tenant in com- 
mon in the underlying assets, irrespective of the nature of the assets. 

Furthermore, on a related matter, it should be clarified that, for purposes of the 
estate teix exclusion for qualified family-owned businesses, owning rental real estate 
is considered a trade or business so long as the required ownership percentage re- 
quirements are met. This would place small, family-owned real estate businesses on 
a level playing field with other small businesses for purposes of the up to $1.3 mil- 
lion unified credit amount enacted last year. 

• Disallow financial institutions’ ability to deduct interest expense for tax-exempt 
investments. Under this proposal, a financial institution that invests in tax-exempt 
obligations would not be allowed to deduct a portion of its interest expense in pro- 
portion to its tax-exempt investments. 

Recommendation: National Realty Committee opposed a similar proposal last year 
and opposes this proposal because it would reduce corporate demand for tax-exempt 
securities, such as industrial development and housing bonds. Reducing corporate 
demand for these important investment vehicles would increase the borrowing costs 
of municipalities throughout the country — thus, hindering urban reinvestment activ- 
ity — and it would discourage corporate investment in state and local housing bonds 
issued to finance housing for low and middle income families. 

• Clarify the meaning of “subject to” liabilities under Section 357(c). For transfers 
of assets to corporations, the distinction between the assumption of a liability and 
the acquisition of an asset “subject to” a liability would be eliminated and a facts- 
and-circumstances determination would be made. In general, if indebtedness is se- 
cured by more than one asset, and any of the assets securing the indebtedness are 
transferred subject to the indebtedness, the transferee shall be treated as assuming 
an allocable portion of the liability, based on relative fair market values. 
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Recommendation: Historically, court cases have provided specific guidelines under 
Section 357. In National Realty Committee’s view, introducing a facts-and-cir- 
cumstances determination criterion without providing safe harbors would create 
considerable uncertainty and result in increased transaction costs. The Code as now 
written, combined with the present Regulations and judicial authority, should pro- 
vide sufficient comfort to the Service. 

• Modify the depreciation of teix-exempt use property. Under current law, “tax- 
exempt use property” is defined as property leased by a tax-exempt entity under 
lease terms designed to transfer the benefits of tax deductions that the entity would 
not be eligible for if it, in fact, owned the property. Currently, such property is de- 
preciated using the straight-line method over a period equal to the greater of the 
property’s class life (40 years for non-residential real property) or 125 percent of the 
lease term. The Administration contends that current law may allow depreciation 
deductions to accrue more rapidly than economic depreciation. Therefore, the budget 
proposes that tax-exempt property be depreciated using the straight-line method 
over a period equal to 150 percent of the property’s class life (60 years). The pro- 
posal would affect property that is placed in service, becomes teix-exempt or becomes 
subject to a new lease after December 31, 1998. 

Recommendation: We believe the current depreciation rules adequately prevent 
tax abusive transactions involving the sale and leaseback of real property of tax- 
exempt organizations. The current law minimum 40-year depreciation period in no 
way provides a recovery of costs faster than economic depreciation. On its face, the 
proposal appears punitive and not grounded in sound economic or tax policy. The 
Administration needs to demonstrate its position more clearly and convincingly. 

Tax Incentives in the Budget Proposal 

• Tax credit for energy-efficient building equipment. The Administration’s budget 
proposes a 20 percent tax credit for the purchase of certain highly-efficient building 
equipment, including fuel cells, electric heat pump water heaters, advanced natursd 
gas and residential size electric heat pumps, and advanced central air conditioners. 
Specific technology criteria would have to be met to be eligible for the credit. The 
credit would apply to purchases made between 1999 and 2004. 

Recommendation: National Realty Committee believes the immediate objective of 
this proposal — encouraging energy efficiency in buildings — has merit. In preparing 
for the 21st century, the real estate industry, like other major industries, is looking 
for ways to improve its overall performance from an economic and environmental 
perspective. National Realty Committee has taken notice of statistics from the De- 
partment of Energy identifying office buildings as consuming about 27% of the na- 
tion’s electrical supply. If this is an accurate assessment, we are surprised that, of 
the six specific teix credit proposals for energy efficient building equipment, only one 
(fuel cells) has any practical application to commercial office buildings. More specifi- 
cally on the matter of the fuel cell credit, while the amount of the incentive is not 
insignificant, it is not yet sufficient to encourage the use of this technology except 
in rare circumstances. 

In addition to providing incentives to the acquisition of specific building tech- 
nologies, the Administration’s budget seeks to encourage the development of energy 
efficient homes. A credit for this purpose is targeted to single family homes where 
there are recognized standards by which the efficiency of these structures can be 
readily measured. Such standards also exist, however, for energy efficiency in com- 
mercial office buildings. Given the high energy usage by this division of the building 
sector, it makes sense to consider analogous credits for highly efficient commercial 
buildings. 

• Expensing of brownfield remediation costs. The Administration proposes to 
make permanent the deduction for brownfield remediation costs. This deduction was 
enacted as part of last year’s budget and teix law and is scheduled to expire after 
December 31, 2000. 

Recommendation: National Realty Committee supports this proposal. However, 
the deductibility of clean-up expenses applies only to brownfields in specifically tar- 
geted areas, such as empowerment zones. We understand the social and economic 
policy goals intended to be furthered by this targeted clean-up provision. However, 
there are almost 460 brownfields across the nation, most of which are outside of 
these targeted areas. Allowing some type of deductibility or amortization of clean- 
up costs for all of these brownfields would help restore brownfields across America 
to viable and productive use. We acknowledge that allowing full deductibility of 
these expenses could have a substantial revenue cost. Therefore, we propose motoy- 
ing the Administration’s proposal by treating the clean-up costs in non-targeted 
areas as start up expenses under Section 195 of the Code, thereby allowing them 
to be amortized over 60 months. This would lessen the revenue cost to the Treasury, 
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while providing a valuable incentive to nationwide brownfield restoration. We look 
forward to the opportunity to work with the Committee on this important social, 
economic and environmental issue. 

• Low-income housing tcix credit expansion. The budget proposes a major expan- 
sion of the low-income housing teix credit, which could facilitate the construction of 
150,000-180,000 new affordable housing units over five years. Under the White 
House proposal, the annual state low-income housing credit limitation would be 
raised from $1.25 per capita to $1.75 per capita, beginning January 1, 1999. 

Recommendation: National Realty Committee supports this proposal. We also sup- 
port related legislation, S. 1252 in the Senate and H.R. 2990, introduced by Mr. En- 
sign and cosponsored by Mr. Rangel and several other Members of the Committee 
on a bipartisan basis. We are very encouraged by the consensus developing between 
the Administration and key Members of Congress on the need for increasing the 
amount of low income housing tax credits allocated to the states. Since its inception 
in 1986, this credit program has encouraged private ownership of affordable rental 
housing by authorizing state and local agencies to allocate tax credits to owners of 
low-income rental properties. The program has enabled the construction and reha- 
bilitation of more than 120,000 rental units annually and is used in approximately 
35 percent of newly constructed rental units nationally. Demand for the housing 
credit nationwide has exceeded its supply, and this proposal will help states respond 
to the increasing demand for decent and affordable rental housing. 

Conclusion 

Again, we thank Chairman Archer and the Committee for the opportunity to com- 
ment on the record regarding the revenue proposals in the President’s fiscal 1999 
budget. We are encouraged by the proposals to increase the low income housing teix 
credit, make permanent the deductibility of brownfield clean-up costs and imple- 
ment credits for energy-efficient improvements for buildings. The REIT proposals 
cause us considerable concern, particularly with respect to preferred stock subsidi- 
aries, closely held REITs and C corporation conversions and mergers, and we urge 
that you reject such proposals outright. 

We look forward to working with the Committee to ensure that the provisions of 
the Code dealing with REITs do not lead to abuses, yet allow REITs effectively to 
fulfill their mission in a continually changing economic and business environment. 

Finally, while we object to the proposal to eliminate realistic valuation discounts 
in the non-business, family limited partnership situation, we strongly believe that, 
in all events, including real property in such proposal is ill-advised and should be 
dropped from any further consideration. 


Statement of National Struetured Settlements Trade Assoeiation 

A Stringent Excise Tax on Secondary Market Companies That Purchase 
Structured Settlement Payments from Injured Victims Should Be Adopt- 
ed, Subject to a Limited Exception for Genuine Court-Approved Hard- 
ship, to Protect Structured Settlements and the Injured Victims 

I. Background and Policy of the Structured Settlement Tax Rules 

The National Structured Settlements Trade Association (NSSTA) is an organiza- 
tion composed of more than 500 members which negotiate and implement struc- 
tured settlements of tort and worker’s compensation claims involving persons with 
serious, long-term physical injuries. Structured settlements provide the injured vic- 
tim with the financial security of an assured payout over time. Founded in 1986, 
NSSTA’s mission is to advance the use of structured settlements as a means of re- 
solving physical injury claims. 

A. Background 

• Structured settlements in wide use today to resolve physical injury tort claims 
Structured settlements are used to compensate seriously-injured, often profoundly 
disabled, tort victims. A lump sum recovery used to be the standard in tort cases. 
All too often, this lump sum was prematurely dissipated by the victim or his or her 
relatives. When the money was gone, the victim was left still disabled and still un- 
able to work. In such cases, the State Medicaid system and welfare system were left 
holding the bag to care for this disabled person. 

Structured settlements provide a better approach. A voluntary agreement is 
reached between the parties under which the injured victim receives damages in the 
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form of a stream of periodic payments tailored to his or her future medical expenses 
and basic living needs from a well-capitalized, financially-secure institution. Often 
this payment stream is for the rest of the victim’s life to make sure that future med- 
ical expenses and the family’s basic living needs will be met, and the victim will 
not outlive his or her compensation. 

• Structured settlements provide crucial financial protection to seriously-injured 
tort victims 

— Protection against premature dissipation by injured victims unable to handle 
the financial responsibilities and risks of managing a large lump sum to cover a 
substantial, ongoing stream of medical and basic living expenses for a lengthy pe- 
riod. 

— Payout tailored to the needs of the particular victim. 

— Avoids shift of responsibility for care to the public sector. 

• Congress has adopted special tax rules to encourage and govern structured set- 
tlements 

Congress has adopted a series of special rules in sections 130, 104, 461(h), and 
72 of the Internal Revenue Code to govern the use of structured settlements by pro- 
viding that the full amount of the periodic payments constitutes tax-free damages 
to the victim and that the liability to make the periodic payments to the victim may 
be assigned to a structured settlement assignment company that will use a finan- 
cially-secure annuity to fund the damage payments. 

In the Taxpayer Relief Act of 1997, in a provision co-sponsored by a majority of 
the House Ways and Means Committee, Congress recently extended the structured 
settlement tax rules to the worker’s compensation area to cover physical injuries 
suffered in the workplace. 

B. Structured Settlement Tax Rules Were Adopted by Congress to Protect Victims 
from Pressure to Squander Their Recoveries 

Congressional Policy. — In introducing the legislation that enacted the structured 
settlement tax rules. Sen. Max Baucus (D-Mont.) pointed to the concern over squan- 
dering of a lump sum recovery by injured tort victims or their families: 

“In the past, these awards have typically been paid by defendants to successful 
plaintiffs in the form of a single payment settlement. This approach has proven un- 
satisfactory, however, in many cases because it assumes that injured parties will 
wisely manage large sums of money so as to provide for their lifetime needs. In fact, 
many of these successful litigants, particularly minors, have dissipated their awards 
in a few years and are then without means of support.” [Congressional Record (daily 
ed.) 12/10/81, at S15005.] 

By contrast. Sen. Baucus noted: “Periodic payments settlements, on the other 
hand, provide plaintiffs with a steady income over a long period of time and insulate 
them from pressures to squander their awards.” (Id.) 

Thus, the federal tax rules adopted by Congress to govern structured settlements 
reflect a policy of insulating injured victims and their families from pressures to 
squander their awards. 

In addition. Congress was concerned that the injured victim not have the ability 
to exercise such control over the periodic payments that he or she would be deemed 
to have received a lump sum recovery that was then invested on his or her behalf, 
destro 3 dng the fully tax-free nature of the periodic payments to the injured victim. 
The House Ways and Means and Senate Finance Committee Reports adopting the 
structured settlement teix rules both state: “Thus, the periodic payments as personal 
injury damages are still excludable from income only if the recipient taxpayer is not 
in constructive receipt of or does not have the current economic benefit of the sum 
required to produce the periodic payments.” (H.R. Rep. No. 97-832, 97th Cong., 2d 
Sess. (1982), 4; Sen. Rep. No. 97-646, 97th Cong, 2d Sess. (1982), 4.) 

Reflecting this Congressional policy of protecting injured victims from pressure to 
squander their recoveries and the need to avoid any risk of constructive receipt of 
a lump sum by the victim, the structured settlement teix rules prohibit the victim 
from being able to accelerate, defer, increase, or decrease the periodic payments. 
(I.R.C. § 130(c)(2)(B)). In addition, the periodic payments must constitute tax-free 
damages in the hands of the recipient. (I.R.C. § 130(c)(2)(D)). 

In compliance with these Congressional requirements and consistent with State 
insurance and exemption statutes, including “spendthrift” statutes that restrict 
alienation of rights to payments under annuities and under various types of claims 
(e.g., worker’s compensation and wrongful death claims), structured settlement 
agreements customarily provide that the periodic payments to be rendered to the 
injured victim may not be accelerated, deferred, increased or decreased, anticipated, 
sold, assigned, pledged, or encumbered by the victim. 
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As the Treasury Department has noted, “Consistent with the condition that the 
injured person not be able to accelerate, defer, increase or decrease the periodic pay- 
ments, [structured settlement] agreements with injured persons uniformly contain 
anti-assignment clauses.” (U.S. Department of the Treasury General Explanations 
of the Administration’s Revenue Proposals (Feb. 1998), at p. 122). 

II. Purchases of Structured Settlement Payments by Secondary Market 

Companies Directly Undermine the Important Public Policies Served by 

Structured Settlements 

A. Background 

Over the past year, there has been dramatic growth in a transaction, variously 
known as a “factoring,” “secondary market,” or “gray market” transaction, that effec- 
tively takes the structure out of structured settlements. 

In such a factoring transaction, the injured victim who is receiving periodic pay- 
ments of damages for physical injuries under a structured settlement sells his or 
her rights to future periodic payments to a secondary market company. In exchange, 
the injured victim receives from the secondary market company a sharply dis- 
counted lump sum payment. 

This is a transaction that the injured victim enters into with a third party, com- 
pletely outside of the structured settlement and generally without even the knowl- 
edge of the other parties to the structured settlement. The secondary market com- 
pany is not in the structured settlement business. 

In an effort to avoid the anti-assignment provisions in the structured settlement 
agreements, the secondary market companies typically have the injured victim sim- 
ply present the structured settlement company with a change of address to a post 
office box under the control of the secondary market company to accomplish the re- 
direction of payments to the secondary market company. Thus, the structured settle- 
ment company obligated to make the periodic payment damages under the struc- 
tured settlement is not a party to the factoring transaction and most often has no 
notice of it at all. 

B. Rapid Growth in Secondary Market Purchases of Structured Settlement Payments 

Secondary market companies use extensive advertising and telemarketing, as well 
as direct appeals to plaintiffs’ lawyers coupled with a finder’s fee, to solicit new busi- 
ness. For example, one major secondary market company, J.G. Wentworth, stated 
in a recent SEC filing that during the first 9 months of 1997 alone, it ran 56,000 
television commercials. Wentworth runs a telemarketing call center with 200 tele- 
marketing stations operating 24 hours a day, 6 days a week. 

The secondary market companies direct considerable advertising at the plaintiffs’ 
bar, promising the injured victim’s lawyer a second fee on the same case — this time 
by unwinding the structured settlement. For example, an ad by Stone Street Capital 
states: 

“You helped your clients once by winning them a structured settlement. Now you 
can help them again by showing them how to convert all or a portion of their settle- 
ment to a lump-sum payment. 

“For each of your clients who exercise this exciting new option, your firm will be 
compensated for legal fees by facilitating the standardized processing of an annuity 
purchase a^eement. On average, these fees amount to about $2,000 per conversion. 
[Emphasis in original].” 

The secondary market business is a rapidly growing one. According to SEC filings, 
during the first 9 months of 1997 J.G. Wentworth alone undertook 3,759 structured 
settlement purchase transactions. These purchased structured settlement payments 
had a total undiscounted maturity value of $163.6 million and were purchased for 
$74.4 million. Blocks of purchased structured settlement payments are now being 
“securitized” by the secondary market companies and marketed on Wall Street. 

C. Public Policy Concerns Created by Secondary Market Transactions 

Secondary market purchases of structured settlement payments create serious 
problems affecting all participants in structured settlements. 

• Secondary market purchases of structured settlement payments trigger the very 
same dissipation risks that structured settlements are designed to avoid 

By selling future structured settlement payments to the secondary market compa- 
nies, the injured victim receives an immediate lump sum payment. Just as lump 
sum tort recoveries are frequently dissipated, all too often this lump sum from the 
secondary market company can be quickly dissipated, and the injured person finds 
himself or herself in the very predicament which the structured settlement was in- 
tended to avoid. 
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Having factored away their only assured source of future financial support and 
then dissipating the cash received, these injured victims may face the prospect of 
public assistance to cover their future medical expenses and basic living needs. 

• Secondary market purchases often are made at sharp discounts 

In many cases the injured victim’s dissipation risks are magnified because the 
lump sum payment that the injured victim receives in the factoring transaction is 
so sharply discounted. While factoring transactions apparently reflect a range of dis- 
counts, it is not uncommon for an injured victim to receive a lump sum payment 
of less than 50 percent of the present value of the structured settlement payments 
being sold. 

In one recent case, a 20-year-old structured settlement recipient who was receiv- 
ing monthly payments from a tort action when she was a child was persuaded to 
sell a series of her future payments for approximately 36 percent of their present 
discounted value. A few months later, she was persuaded to sell additional future 
payments for approximately 15 percent of their discounted present value. 

Based on this case and many similar examples, it is clear that in secondary mar- 
ket transactions structured settlement recipients often are persuaded to sell future 
payments for far less than the payments are worth. 

• Secondary market transactions create serious Federal income tax uncertainties 
for the original parties to the structured settlement 

The structured settlement teix rules require that the periodic payments constitute 
tax-free damages on account of personal physical injuries in the hands of the recipi- 
ent of those payments. (I.R.C. § § 130(c)(2)(D); 104(a)(2)). Following the factoring 
away by the injured victim, the periodic payments now would be received by the 
secondary market company and its investors and would not constitute tax-free dam- 
ages in their hands. This creates serious Federal income tax uncertainties under the 
structured settlement teix rules for both the victim and the company funding the 
structured settlement. 

Injured victim 

• The injured victim not only loses the benefit of the future tax-free damage pay- 
ments, but also runs a risk of being taxed on the lump sum received from the sec- 
ondary market company if such payment is treated as received on account of the 
sale of the victim’s future payment rights and not on account of the original injury. 

• If the structured settlement payments were freely assignable by the injured vic- 
tim and a ready market of financial institutions was available to acquire such pay- 
ments, the victim might be deemed in constructive receipt of the present value of 
the future payments just as if the payments could be accelerated. In that case, from 
the outset of the settlement a portion of each periodic payment would be treated 
as taxable earnings, rather than tax-free damages. 

Company funding the structured settlement. — Under the structured settlement tax 
rules, the settling defendant (or its liability insurer) assigns its periodic payment 
liability to a structured settlement company in exchange for a payment which is ex- 
cluded from the structured settlement company’s income if the structured settle- 
ment tax rules under I.R.C. § 130 are satisfied and such payment is reinvested in 
either an annuity or U.S. Treasury obligations precisely matched in amount and 
timing to the periodic payment obligation to the injured victim. The structured set- 
tlement company’s income from the payments under the annuity or Treasuries is 
matched by an offsetting deduction for the damage payment to the victim. 

• The factoring transaction raises the concern that the structured settlement tax 
rules no longer may be satisfied and the risk that the structured settlement com- 
pany may be required to recognize and pay tax on amounts previously excluded 
from its income or to pay tax on the “inside build-up” under the annuity, for which 
there is no cash distribution to pay the tax. 

• The structured settlement company may face an obligation to report the pay- 
ments made to the secondary market company as taxable income even though in 
many cases the identity of the purchaser or even the existence of the factoring 
transaction itself is unknown. 

• Secondary market transactions create risks of double liability for the structured 
settlement companies 

While factoring transactions normally involve only the injured victim and the sec- 
ondary market company, the underlying structured settlements typically involve 
multiple parties such as family members, defendants, liability insurers, and state 
workers’ compensation authorities in workers’ compensation cases. Because struc- 
tured settlement agreements prohibit transfers of payments, if the structured settle- 
ment company makes the payments — even unwittingly — to the secondary market 
company, the structured settlement company may become subject to later claims 
that it paid the wrong party and could still be required to make the payments as 
originally required under the settlement. 
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In many cases this risk of double liability is magnified by state statutes that (i) 
in more than 20 states give statutory effect to contract provisions prohibiting trans- 
fers of annuity benefits and (ii) in nearly all States directly restrict or prohibit 
transfers of recoveries in various types of cases (e.g., workers’ compensation, wrong- 
ful death, medical malpractice). 

• The uncertainties created by secondary market transactions may discourage fu- 
ture use of structured settlements 

These teix risks and double liability risks raised by the factoring transaction are 
risks that the structured settlement company specifically sought to avoid through 
the anti-assignment provisions in the structured settlement agreement and is not 
in a financial position to absorb, years after the original structured settlement 
transaction was entered into. 

These uncertainties and unforeseen risks could jeopardize the continued ability of 
structured settlement companies to fund settlements in the future. The structured 
settlement company’s participation is necessary to enable structured settlements to 
be undertaken in the first instance by satisfying the objectives of both sides to the 
claim: the injured victim needs the long-term financial protection that the struc- 
tured settlement company’s funding arrangement provides, and the settling defend- 
ant wishes to close its books on the liability rather than bearing an ongoing pay- 
ment obligation decades into the future. 

III. A Stringent Excise Tax on Secondary Market Purchasers, Subject to a 

Limited Exception for Genuine, Court-Approved Hardship, Protects Struc- 
tured Settlements, the Injured Recipients, and the Congressional Policy 

Underlying Structured Settlements 

A. Gravity of Problem Requires Strong Action by Congress 

In acting to address the concerns over secondary market companies that purchase 
structured settlement payments from injured victims the Treasury Department 
noted that: “Congress enacted favorable tax rules intended to encourage the use of 
structured settlements — and conditioned such teix treatment on the injured person’s 
inability to accelerate, defer, increase or decrease the periodic payments — because 
recipients of structured settlements are less likely than recipients of lump sum 
awards to consume their awards too quickly and require public assistance.” (U.S. 
Department of the Treasury, General Explanations of the Administration’s Revenue 
Proposals (Feb. 1998), p. 122). 

Treasury then observed that by enticing injured victims to sell off their future 
structured settlement payments in exchange for a heavily discounted lump sum that 
may then be dissipated: “These ‘factoring transactions’ directly undermine the Con- 
gressional objective to create an incentive for injured persons to receive periodic pay- 
ments as settlements of personal injury claims.” (Id., at p. 122 [emphasis added].) 

The Joint Tax Committee’s analysis of the issue echoes these concerns: “Transfer 
of the payment stream under a structured settlement arrangement arguably sub- 
verts the purpose of the Code to promote structured settlements for injured persons. 
(Joint Committee on Taxation, Description of Revenue Provisions Contained in the 
President’s Fiscal Year 1999 Iludget Proposal (JCS-4-98), (February 24, 1998), p. 
223). 

While noting that the States traditionally have been the province of consumer 
protection, the Joint Committee’s analysis reasons that there is a clear role for the 
Federal tax law to address the policy concerns raised by sales of structured settle- 
ment payments: “On the other hand, the tax law already provides an incentive for 
structured settlement arrangements, and if practices have evolved that are incon- 
sistent with its purpose, addressing them should be viewed as proper.” (Joint Com- 
mittee Description, supra, at p. 223). 

B. Administration Proposal 

The Treasury Department in the Administration’s FY 1999 Budget has proposed 
a 20-percent excise tax on secondary market companies that purchase structured 
settlement payments from injured victims. 

Under the Administration’s proposal, “any person purchasing (or otherwise ac- 
quiring for consideration) a structured settlement payment stream would be subject 
to a 20 percent excise tax on the purchase price, unless such purchase is pursuant 
to a court order finding that the extraordinary and unanticipated needs of the origi- 
nal recipient render such a transaction desirable.” (Treasury General Explanation, 
at p. 122). The proposal would apply to transfers of structured settlement payments 
made after date of enactment. 
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The Administration’s proposal represents a serious, constructive step to address 
the policy concerns raised by the purchases of structured settlement payments and 
to protect injured victims. 

C. An Even Stronger Solution Is Necessary to Fully Protect Structured Settlements 
and Injured Victims: A Stringent Excise Tax Rate on the Discount Subject Only To 
a Limited Exception for a Genuine, Court-Approved Hardship 

1. Stringent excise tcix to address serious public policy concerns raised by factoring 
transactions 

In its analysis of the Administration’s proposal, the Joint Committee notes the po- 
tential concern that in some cases the imposition of a 20-percent excise tax may re- 
sult in the secondary market company reducing even further the already-heavily 
discounted lump sum paid to the injured victim for his or her structured settlement 
payments. The Joint Committee notes that “[o]ne possible response to the concern 
relating to excessively discounted payments might be to raise the excise tax to a 
level that is certain to stop the transfers (perhaps 100 percent) . . . .” (Joint Commit- 
tee Description, supra, at p. 223). 

Secondary market purchases of structured settlement payments so directly sub- 
vert the Congressional policy underlying structured settlements and raise such seri- 
ous concerns for structureci settlements and the injured victims that it is appro- 
priate to impose on the secondary market company a more stringent excise tax rate 
on the amount of the discount reflected in the secondary market purchase. Thus, 
unlike the Administration’s proposed tax imposed on the purchase price, this excise 
tax imposed on the secondary market company would use a more stringent tax rate 
and would apply to the difference between the total face amount of the structured 
settlement payments purchased by the secondary market company and the heavily 
discounted lump sum paid to the injured victim. As a possible alternative, the more 
stringent excise tax rate could be applied against a teix base that is the greater of 
(i) the amount of the discount (the difference between the total face amount of pay- 
ments purchased by the secondary market company and the lump sum paid to the 
victim), or (ii) the present value as determined under I.R.C. § 7520 (interest rate for 
annuity valuation for estate tax purposes) of the face amount of the payments being 
purchased by the secondary market company. 

2. Limited exception for genuine, court-approved hardship 

This stringent excise tax would be coupled with a limited exception for genuine, 
court-approved financial hardship situations. Drawing upon the hardship standard 
enunciated in the Treasury proposal, the excise teix would apply to secondary mar- 
ket companies in all structured settlement purchase transactions except in the case 
of a transaction that is pursuant to a court order finding that “the extraordinary, 
imminent, and unanticipated needs of the structured settlement recipient or his or 
her dependents render such a transaction appropriate and a further finding that the 
proposed transfer is not expected to subject the structured settlement recipient or 
his or her dependents to undue financial hardship in the future.” 

This exception is intended to apply only to a limited number of cases in which 
a genuinely “extraordinary, imminent, and unanticipated” hardship actually has 
arisen (e.g., serious medical emergency for a family member) has been demonstrated 
to the satisfaction of a court, as well as a showing that transferring away such pay- 
ments will not leave the injured victim and his or her family exposed to undue fi- 
nancial hardship in the future when the structured settlement payments no longer 
are available. 

3. Need to protect the tax treatment of the original structured settlement 

In the limited instances of extraordinary and unanticipated hardship determined 
by court order to warrant relief, adverse tax consequences should not be visited 
upon the claimant or the other parties to the original structured settlement. Accord- 
ingly, the proposal would clarify in the statute or the legislative history that in 
those limited instances in which the extraordinary, imminent, and unanticipated 
hardship standard is found to be met by a court, the original tax treatment of the 
structured settlement under I.R.C. § § 104, 130, 72, and 461(h) would be left undis- 
turbed. 

That is, the periodic payments already received by the claimant prior to any fac- 
toring transaction would remain tax-free damages under Code section 104. The as- 
signee’s exclusion of income under Code section 130 arising from satisfaction of all 
of the section 130 qualified assignment rules at the time the structured settlement 
was entered into years earlier would not be challenged. Similarly, the settling de- 
fendant’s deduction under Code section 461(h) of the amount paid to the assignee 
to assume the liability would not be challenged. Finally, the status under Code sec- 
tion 72 of the annuity being used to fund the periodic payments would remain un- 
disturbed. 
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Despite the anti-assignment provisions included in the structured settlement 
agreements and the applicability of a stringent excise tax on the secondary market 
company, there may be a limited number of non-hardship factoring transactions 
that still go forward. If the structured settlement teix rules under I.R.C. § § 130, 72, 
and 461(h) had been satisfied at the time of the structured settlement and the appli- 
cable structured settlement agreements included an anti-assignment provision, the 
original tax treatment of the other parties to the settlement — i.e., the settling de- 
fendant and the Code section 130 assignee — should not be jeopardized by a third 
party transaction that occurs years later and likely unbeknownst to these other par- 
ties to the original settlement. 

Accordingly, the proposal also would clarify in the case of a non-hardship factor- 
ing transaction, that if the structured settlement teix rules under I.R.C. § § 130, 72, 
and 461(h) had been satisfied at the time of the structured settlement and the appli- 
cable structured settlement agreements included an anti-assignment provision, the 
section 130 exclusion of the assignee, the section 461(h) deduction of the settling de- 
fendant, and the Code section 72 status of the annuity being used to fund the peri- 
odic payments would remain undisturbed. 

Finally, the proposal would clarify the tax reporting obligations of the annuity 
issuer and section 130 assignee in the event of a factoring transaction. In the case 
of a factoring transaction, either on a court-approved hardship basis or a non-hard- 
ship basis, of which the annuity issuer has actual notice and knowledge, assuming 
that a tax reporting obligation otherwise would be applicable, the annuity issuer 
would be obligated to file an information report with the I.R.S. noting the fact of 
the transfer, the identity of the original payee, and the identity where known of the 
new recipient of the factored payments. No reporting obligation would exist where 
the annuity issuer (or section 130 assignee) had no knowledge of the factoring trans- 
action. 


Conclusion 

The imposition on secondary market companies of a stringent excise tax on the 
amount of the discount reflected in the purchase of structured settlement payments, 
subject to a limited exception for “extraordinary, imminent, and unanticipated” 
hardship, fully protects structured settlements, the injured victims, and the Con- 
gressional policy underlying structured settlements. The proposal should be enacted 
as part of any tax legislation considered by Congress this year. 
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AT LAST. 

A LUMP-SUM CONVERSION 
FOR YOUR STRUCTURED 
SETTLEMENT CLIENTS. 


You helped your eiicnis oiK c l)V winninf; ihem a siruttiiied settlement. 
Now you can liel[) them attain by .showing; ihein liow to convert all or a portion 
of their .settlement to a iuiiii>.suin payment. 

For each of your clients u 1 k > exercise this e.xciiini; new option, your firm 
will be comiien.sateU for leyal fees 1)\’ faciliiaiin;^ the standartlb.etl processing 
of an annuity purchase agieenient. On average, these fees amount to about 
S2,000 per cotivtrrsion. 

Thi.s new opportunity is nude possible by Stone .Street Ca[)ital, founded 
.specifically for the purjrose of convening annuities and other long-term 
contracts. The present value lump sum we offer may lie very attractive to 
individuals who are rec eiving payments for personal injury, workers comp- 
ensation, product liability, cehicle collision or medical liability settlements. 

For those facing changed financial circumstances, such as medical emergen- 
cies, divorce, estate settlement, education expenses, or a business opponunity, 
this new option can be especially desirable. We also spet ialize in lum[Ksum 
purcha-ses of law fiim receivables, especially tbo.se [laid from seiilenienis. 

For more infomialion on how we can help you to inform your clients of ihts 
new optiot>-/)/eiJsc call Stone Street Capital today at 800-895-1 j77. 

S STONE STREFT CAPITAL 

STRUCTURED SETTLEMENT DIVISION 
3201 Not.' Mexico Avenue, N.W, Suiic 350, VCkshingTon, D.C. 20016 


CALL 800-895-1377 TODAY. 




Sev Its jr Ihc AT I -A 1W6 Drlit.in'v 


iinitKin at Ixioili #2()K. 
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g Immediate Dollars 
Plamtiffs' Attorneys 


For Plaintiffs And 


IMMEDIATE DOLLARS: A CHOICE FOR YOUR STRUCTURED SEnUEMENT CLIENTS. 

As an innovator of advance Ending piogtams for defored payom programs, we have been asked to look at 
the area of stnictuied settlements to sec if we could provide aitomeys with a funding choice they could offer 
to those clients whose circumstances require cash in advance of stnictuied payment programs. 

With considerable research and assistance fiom the legal and financial community, J.G. Wentworth Funding 
Corp. has been able to develop THE STRUCTURED CHQICE PROGRAM. 

It allows attorneys to arnmge financing for their structured settlement clients in a way consistent widi their 
requirements and consistent with the time value of money in the marketplace. 

THE STRUCTURED CHOICE PROGRAM is very precise in setting fonh the requirements for such 
financings and interested attorneys ate asked to request our requirement booklet prior to suggesting such a 
program to an interested client 

To receive a copy of THE STRUCTURED CHOICE PROGRAM: Policies and Procedures, e-mail the 
following information to us at: jgwssci^aoLcom 


Name 
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' iNraEiffiws ■ fAYMewJwwuciR Home 

WwiilER$«»TLV AfTElN«ECASUK1.0WS F-A-Qt 
^^JiiTOK(a?rs.iraia‘ LtgreaoriBswis ■Clsb.nts 
.dFBCElJOciD<»S OfMWIUMIIES Co?frACTllS 



$ Refciral/Lawyer Fees Available $ 


If you have a client who is receiving structured settlement payments, 
Woodbridge Steiiing Capital, LLC will offer the highest rate to purchase 
the annuity. Contact Jos^ Klein, Vice President of Structured 
Settlements, to arrange for a no-obligatian quote to assist you and your 
clientele. Woodbridge pays competitive refaral fees upon closing. 

Call 1-800-499-7240 or E-Mail Mr. Klein directly at yvfc3(S>cris.eom 



Nuestros represenuaOts habhui tspaHol Bamenos hoy misma. 


F.A.O. I Clienti I In the News I Lottery ItCTiltt I Wianen Only I Pit Me How Mach?! 
Alternate Cah Flvwi I AttnrnCTi Only I Qpnertairitiet I Locatiw I Guestbook I Home 


Woodbridne Stcrliac Capital, LLC 
230 Paik Avcmic, Suite 7S0, New Yoifc. NY 10169 


ToU Free: 800-49S>-7240 - Phone; 212-922-9696 
Fax; 212-682-9198 -Etnafl: ] 


Copjrrigiit C Woodbridp StzHioc Capital, LLC • 1997 
Website Cooidiiuior - Adam Weinsieai - trolOiSlcris.cem 


n etigni-d liy jMomitivt Intern^ Afarit/iiw SobtHaia 
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Your CASH FLOW Authority 


"WE EA¥'0«^H NOW" for yonr Invokes, Pnrchasc Orders, Reel Estate Notes, 
Q jPensio| ^ Lotteries, Structured Setttanents and Annuities. We also 
O&er "low COST” Long Distance Service and Scholarship Searches! 


BUSINESS OWNERS - Get QUICK CASH for your invoices 
and/or purchase orders wldt minimal pt^perwork and no bank 
qualifying!! 



Click Here for more info!! 


HOME OWNERS - Sell your house in record time by announcing 
"No Bank Qualifying" and a "Quick Closing", 


I Okk Here to receive our new report, don't try to sdlyour 

house yourseg' (or with a Realtor) undlyou’ve read fkisftee report". 


NOTE HOLDERS - Did you know your "Private" mortgt^e or 
trust deed could be a cash cow? 
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— to get our FREE REPORT, ALERT!! Waiting years to collect 
your Real Estate Payments may be HAZARDOUS W your Wealth!! . 


ARE YOU WAITING FOR CASH? - Whether it’s a Pension, an 
Annuity, a Lawsuit, or a Lottery, WE CAN GET YOU THE 
MONEYNOWa 



Clide Here for info on how much you can get for some or aU those 


pe^mentsU 


GIVE USA CHANCE - and we'Ugetyou the nwney to attent any 
college you want, GUARANTEED!! 



Click Here for more irtfoU 


SAVE 30-50% on your LONG DISTANCE PHONE BILL 
PERIOD!! 



Click Here for more tirfo on our 90 Day 


Free Trial Period!! 
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Source: Chicago Dally Law Bulletin , Monday, Januarv 5, 199B 

Lure of quick cash de-structures 
some settlements 


ByMABTHANEIL 

Need moiiey ii|M iwijf? DM 1-888- 
WHY-W/UT. 

Tbit wa the pitch baefnidenoent- 
ly OD one Chicate cable tderMon eye- 
tern by State Street Cifi tat P»t ot i 
contf crreriiil induetcy that offBcm cedpi- 
enta of itractiBed eetdemeets a chaae 
to trade future incotne for imigediate 
lump-tun peymeots. 

Adveroaementi like thii — ethich 
appear on ndk), teleyiiitn and the liter- 
net. wiib torae ofeii( in d u ceniente 
such ae a trip to the Bahamia to emer 
into a deal uoiw a picticidar faa^ 
cotnpioy cr broker — are te t aa n i n 
comraonplacc. 

But compaiiiei piilicipatia( in the 
structured aetllenent reeale market 
may End the buaneae diinite in DMi 

iMabitthSerailaL 1. Thet eni the 
eflactiTC date of a new atate law ceqor- 
ing redpicnti to fit court vptonl 
bebn lellinc atractured antdanMati in 
the aoeahed aecaodaty narint 
Same oppaneau of the pncticc aqr 
the atatute ametmti to a awaa long far 
the a ettl e a en t puichnen. had induitry 

renreientatnet aty the law woi't cloee 
d^ theii bnmoi, only make it ime 
eivaiaive and tenoeonwioiag far bene- 
Sdoiet to ad. 

Shnetiiied aettfataenli are in 
tort caan ae a miui of ptoeid fag a 
aeries of piynenii om a period of time 


Part Om 

ruesafayr d look at a new rteM lew 
laounmg court a pom^ tor sata da 
tiruetured satOamartt 


to or thdr terrinaa, either 

incteid of or in addition to a lunp-ann 
payment. GenanOy, the dnfendanta who 
oSbr tmictiied eettloDiati are imiix- 
nce eonpiatiti rather dial indbriduile. 

OfCT tte la« decide or ao, a “rccnod- 
wy nocked' hn dcycloped in which 
coogeniee—altokDOwnaa'TKtonr' — 
purchaia the liitm isoone far a fraction 
of iti pceieat vMne. 

The lettleannt pmehnen. an they 
pcadtr to cdl thenaciteat got their Mart 
buyiH the iiMlmenl pvmeiMi due to 
lottery wisDCCi. 

To make a trmaactioi work, the 
induitiT enployi MCb creative melhodt 
n taniiig the benetidarr tie a "change 
<d addreee" notice and estaHiih t power 
of ittaniey aUowing the funding compa- 
ny to caak ths chccka wken they arrive. 

Criticsieyecttlcinnitpucchaeenfre- 

.pmay t*B aduntiMi of vukmcible. 


UHlLIMkT I8»8wnm»«ii — — 7-— 

Hvim titan fr leea than thcr fiit« 
inconie man ia wertb. Lured by what 
aemse ike a lot of inmedate caib. 
payeee twip the aeeuiity of fang-ty 
iBConm fata dance <e I® 

apree. opponetit oatend. 

“Soon of the aionee yon hear wta 
dmeoeat tmee cone you to fie awake at 
lugkt We hue leen docementedciaet 

in which fackaing contgama !»«» ” 

pneenl. 30 peicenl. or even 20 p^ 

V la. of the pre^ * ““ 

paymeoti." aid Cca« H. , 

Apmtaerattbe Waakhtfoa. D.C.,law 

Eim of Hogan * Hirw 1^ WSl 

nnu the Natioal Structured S^ 
mena Trade Aaiodetion, compn^ot 

inaureti who fund and idmiiiietet itruc- 

liaga— -P*8®^ 
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Lump sum 


CoBtinttMi from pagt 1 
tuned seMemeot^ 

CoBcen ower the powible coiwe- 
qu m c et al luch practieee i« not new. 
Evm befon the re- 

quiiag coitR appmil wee adopted, tte 
coBBacta ritihiiihiin atruetmed aeide- 
amta BHMnOr praUiitad aofaMaqiwat 
aale at the ineaae Miaein. BoiihiB haa 


oat pcevented Aadiqg Ina 

plyiu thoB trade, 
lo&ed, the Saaoe Street ( 


oOerioi quick caeh aamed ttatenafa 


tiat “you have the right to chaoge fom 
mhid at anr thee'' and aceept a oee'iiiae 
oud^r ntbar than pejmaeMt o»cr btae. 
Ihduaiiy fepreatn ariTea aay aetd^ 


oih iat ate tnaaoH. Or- 
cumatnoea diai^ tuianriri pa ta d e>- 
penaea ariae^ and payeea should have the 
right to aet their earn fcanrial oourae 
without goaenunoat Mtariaran e e, they 
stqr. 

"We'te a ralaiaa aairc te 
that don’t worit aaqnuce,'* aaid Edwacd 
S. Stone. An i rencn a y p raet icie g ia Mew 
Yeric Qty and Co nn e ct i CTi t. he ia a 
directer and part emiar of niladalphia> 
haaed J.G. Wamtaocth A Col. one of the 
induatry ietden,.tod ia tnaoucer of the 
Natkoal Aaeoaotiaa of Setflemont Pv- 
chaacn, wboae taemher ooapaoiaa had 
or fatokar alcuetured aHtWaiwn t pur- 

dbl0Ma 


Bttf ’’niaani tahre'* quite hoar 
Uhi^ the atcueand a e rtfa j aw aaao> 
gatina rwaari. perwhma the aale of a 
SfiniC&MMl SCttlOBICBte 

He dtea the empla of one heaeAeie- 
ry aAo tacendy aoM 10 yean' wotth of 
y2S0^<aaiih peymenia. wfaKh would 
hare amotwtedw a tota of 00,000 ora 

The pwaant rahie of tha paymaots 
waa ralndated hy an aetuaty a about 
la.flOft Uhaan and. but the hadiag 
eoapeqr paid the bene&isy only about 
lAaBOL 

"They pnd SOJ poKent of preanot 
Triue,” lAnan arid. 

And legntSaaa of artuMher the pcioe ia 
irir, aaid aotad petaonal-iiitury lawyer 
ndlp R Cahey, the aale of a atnienred 
aetdeoaent Maats the putpooe of the 
i aa t na ne a t: to pterent an aeodent vk- 
tuB who nay be leuUe to work front 
thtowing atray Boney intended to laat a 
hfetune on iapidae purchiiaa 


■■■nieae peopie who are in thia buai- 
neaa are preying on the moat senouaty 
vulnetabie peoplt in the aMrtd," Carboy 
arid. "If dw were not vubierride, tbrir 
lawyer would not here recoamended a 
amctured aecdeatem. U'a really lilie a 
apeedUirift praeiaien in a wSL” 

Taeuce uaeo oy toe mousiiy m per* 
auade henrfciari e a » ad atnactund 
aimntiiiiti haee atoo triaed qaeottnea, 
oitica aqr. 

Stnae Street, tor UMtanoe. hai on ha 

JMenne qMf trinr fhtngle'lann' ten* 

yeaeoen Me leng dUnnilniit'tNmdd 
«aa» peudaet at feat to ne a r * a a fcae 
quota on iba total aaount you could 
teenre aa a hop aunt** km Stone 
Street 

The aeoiple Icuer doent tnemien the 
hteytnd-heeed mtkaumt pucchaea'a 
rriaabvaenient prognan* wbidi 
donpantatta tooneyi ‘tor le^ faea 

HI gpnn 

tha * "■■-«*«<*- ... at tha tane of doe- 
Bg.* But the Web life doee. 

Ceaboy, whe aid be wic inc o n e ed to 
■ee a aattlewant purchawr among tba 
idMaliatn n a i w c e m tnda thaw lor 
Ian Coan penonit-iniiiry attantcya, 

eontenda dnt i^niible lanyera wiB net 
ceepanaa in aoMririag dianta aa pettn* 

till cSenta te the ■» ca ll ed aaeondny 


Sana conpaniaa in tbe aatelry prob- 
ahly ne •’g ouiing P*« y <■ occanan, 

RaoKnl Gcoup, a 
New Jcncybaaed brohar. 

Bui net^ of fortiddiag bneeficiarieB 

. — M > 


Kgnlatioa abndd be an^loyed to edu- 

catepeceabdltcImabeatdwadrBaag* 
ee of abappiBg oeaad for the ben deal 

Cnriaao aid. ‘'Thia ia Aatanca.’’ 

With cnh ia bnd, payeca caa buy 

tomathing of kagmm edae, aodt ^ 

honn a ear er a biinneat. or UK iM 

nuatay to redaee debt or make 
uMatanat Ciprinw aaid. 

Thoat artio doat taS oftnt dt adP*** 

rehliealy aanD aunn OB tririil p«^ 

ha etaaanda: “A lot of 

dnaa anathly paymaata aad dna 
laa aavihiackna it* 

ntd odieta iiy. 
% jtaat did a uiaaidinn ite ^ 

nidii geadoBiB whoi^^ 

Cipiiil 

raana ha 

^le bit nructatad acslaniem ew* 

dm he oould pay aoBtewnalte owea. I 

dndt that ia a eery 
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And thu ii ^pioL uid I^und S. 
KoUaneinr, a Su^ & Austin partner 
and who lobhiee on behalf of Wentwonh 
in SpringbeM. 

Sane 20 pereoit of all stnictured 
Mttlaiem putdiiaea are frem the ati|i- 
nal piyea'i ettaie, and another 20 per- 
eem are (rats beaeSdtriee a< a arisa 0 tul- 
deadi daita, KoDonaiar aaid. Hanee, a 
aeller iaa’t n e ce ea iri lir rt i e a h l erf . unable 
to wok, or itieapeiuible with aoiaep, he 


At teaaa a few pereea are in hot qoMe 
m p h ia tiratr d in natien ffnairial, ao> 
oordag to dpriano: the aaeoedanr inar^ 
ket had to ael up a natwal liadng of 
adn to praaeat aeeae of die iadua^a 
ao-caltad ai ctia i a boaa repeaudlp eaab- 
lag oat the aaaw fuaae neome attnaai 
with ddfcrcat accdetaeat perchaaan. 

Setdement piartiaarra appir a die- 


cauat rate — between 14 percent and 2S 

per c ent probataljr ia a “ty^al taage" — 

todciamaiehowniuehtapajrbeiiedaa- 
tiea for thair future iaeoaie, arid David 
M. Lewis. He ia a patiaer with Lewis, 
Giddbeti * Bed ia McLean, Va., which 
acta as gaannl oouaad fur Stone SireoL 
Uaii« thesji (B acoi« 

12S0-per-taoatb paytneau, a typical 
fuaiSag would likely ofiar to 

pey a i— littla mars than haK at. 

moat, fld the S30.000 total (unite inoaae, 

vx ntdn^ to NeahiB. At a d ia rwatt rate 
of 14 percent, the p resent value of the. 
$30,000 tame iacoiae would be abotot 
tl6,10IL and at a 2S penent diacouna 
rate it would be about SU,Q0a 
To value tte 130,000 (utnra iaeaate' 
arotoid as Uhnan tad an actu- 

ary did. it would be neoesaary to apply V 
diaoDunt iito of about &5 parcaBt, tc-^ 

GDcding to Ncititt. ^ ^ 

Tht pmnt diieoutt ratt ii ttt taw 

wito the iateraat rate bang peidoa 
10-year TteatiHy aotet, wiadlwai 

aaid ia coMdaed to be to aipnpt^ 

iiMaaae of present vMue to atructinq 
a itoade into the 

(unite. But that ia ai^adeanlly lees thad 


the diaooHig late a hadin g euMp toy 
ordinaaily would oac to da tonniae the 

jueaent value of a airucimd aettleineto, 

Neabittaald. 


At double-digit diaeount rates, aeOing 
a atructured aettlement ia annilar, in 
tenaa of the coat of the caeh to tbe 
aeBing benefidary, to takng out a loiq 
agaieat a cr ed it Lewis and other 
funding company representatives 
agreed. But “these people, tnoady, can- 
not even do that,” Learie said of the 
henedriariaa who aeU structured setOe- 
menia. ‘“Ihey'vt already maxed out on 

rhjiir ordllL'' 

Pht^eetapeted to borrow in g agaiaeti 
oedit orL aaBag a atructured aetde- 
nent oOtn one to advantage m the 
ader, Lewis laid, to arrrpting a caata 
ofto It a bi|^ dtoowt tale, “they've 
givto n unetli^ tob but they don't owe 
aqrthing beck.* 

Sane C3 to 0 hdiion annually is spent 
by inaumea eeapaoias on praaiuma to 
hind mOOO to 50.000 alnictuted settle- 
toantSb aceetdiag to Stone, tbe lawyer 
in toved in J.G. Wentworth A Co. No 
one hiai w a with ce r tain ty bow many of 
ihoM mennd aetilenwnti ate boi^ 
tent hendhiatitotoehyeer, Stone aaid, 
bid ho —Simum portal^ eoo pereena. 
Although wrueoared aeBlananti were 
Int purchaaad in the aaondaiy mathat 
in iheui IPSa, bo add, WentwoRh bagto 
bnjtog a au na naitia l aunbar only m 

vm. 

Newrac npd a a dbrl l to i n dua uytotlia 
biggest sattlontoBt purchaser ia tbe 
badtoaa, Wa u twart h recently Sad a 
ta^dMtodNBBtontol wito the Seeuri- 
COBUWMHB tMkilW 
paniMian to mate an mitial pubhe 
oOiihw of its stock. 

hading osanpany baa had enough 
tooavitain froa ha purebaaea of stne- 
tigad a a ttlwn e uto WBMheitwccthvd B lt 
to pool thaa a aaranral aacoiiaaad 
privan ptaaaaana of in vaattaent-^ade 
uataa, aec otd tog to Staao. 

*AI of aur bnyau. aravasuenea 
coaapaniea,” he noted, 
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Critics Want Rules For 
Structured Settlements 


t SETTLBMENTS’ moM MCE El) 
plAiaing to hor iH*y *ti«4 M ft|Km out A 

way to fool my insuraaca company " Sht 
says the woman dte dealt wi^ ’'explod* 
ed” when she said she d already called 
Continental Casualty, and later Ms. Day 
was dropped wlih the nplanation "that f 
messed up not only my chance of receiv* 
i&S a pay-off. but that I also messed up 
other people's chances as well.* 

Ms. Day’s account— as well as the sto- 
ries of otters-^iDustniies a predatory 
trend that cries out for reyiilatiott. ar* 
Bued Randy Dyer, executive director of 
the Nadonai Structured Setilemest 
Trade Association, or NSSTA. *Siruc* 
lured settlement payments 
are intended to compensate 
physically injured people 
for loss of eaminis. med- 
icai expenses, physical and 
occupational Uwrapy and 
the like," said Mr Dyw, not* 
iiUI that many of the setele- 
ment purch^ns compa' 
nies that offer to “unwind* 
periodic payments got their 
start buying lottery win- 
ners' periodic payments. 

But *unlike lottery win* 
niogs, structnred settle- 
ment payments are not 
found money.* Mr. Dyer 
continued, and the risk that 
some might squander lump-sum court 
awards prompUNI Congress to amend the 
Internal Revenue Cmto in 1982 to en- 
courage structured settlements. Mr. Dyer 
suggested (hat (he tax benefits of struc- 
ture settlemants could be fwfeited if 
they go through a repurchaM but ac- 
knowledged that guidelines to cover such 
sales have never been issued. 

Widespread publidiy^-advenising as 
well as news of default iudgments and 
garnishments when deaU went sour — 
have made the gray market in scctle- 
menis less secretive, said Craig Ulman. a 
contracts specialist and partner at Wash- 
ington, D.C's Hogan & Hartson L.UP. 
wte sometimes aihises the NSSTA. 

He explained that, as with Ms. Oav's 
{u-oposed transaction, the deal is typical- 
ly presented as a purchase rather than a 
loan to avoid laws against usury. In addi- 
tion. deals may require the seller to 

confirm that be or she Is not dependent 
on the payments, in order to avoid criti- 
cism that sales may demive sellers of 
their Uvelihoods. Mr. Ulman said. 

The eompantes that purchase struc- 
tured settknients, however, claim they 
are merely enlarglog the options for for- 
mer plaintiflk and that selling settlement 
income rights on the secondary market 
can be cheaper and faster than going 
back to court to reconstruct a settlement 
that has beonne unsatlslhctnry. 

“We offer a way for Uiem to cash in on 
their income stream.* said Dean 
Schiernbeck. chief execuU^ of Muiu^ 


Punding Group of San Diego, which had 

A liiOSk Kb (his maatli’s Amerlemn Bv As- 

socluiaa eoaventioii in Su Francisco. 
He dcKiibes Mutual FundiiiK as the 
UggKt buyer or setlleineni annuitiae in 
the counijy, ewn though it only entered 
tiu teld in 1994. 

Earl Nesbitt, couniel to Settlement 
Capital Carp., a Dallas company tiuu has 
been buyinf structured setdemenis since 
1989. added that It's not realistic to as- 
sume that some recipients don't simply 
"outgrow' their structure. 

David Lewis, spokesman For another 
purchaser. Stone Street Capital of 
Bethatda. Md.. agreed. His company can 
help former piaintiffo cope 
with college bills, mortgaim 
down paymenu and other 
eapenses not anticipated 
when the structure was 
created, he said. And if dis- 
counts appear high, he 
addKi. it mny be because a 
lack of cooperation lyom 
annuity isauere can make 
Us company's Job labor-in- 
tensive. 

Caih-Pow purchasers 
noted that they also have a 
siaka In maintaining the 
reputanoa of their indus- 
try. In mid-1996. the presi- 
de of Slone Street Capital 
was among the founders of a new trade 
association, the Nattonal Structured Set- 
tlement Purchase Association (later 
changed to National Aiioclatlon of Set- 
Uemeai Purchasen, or NASP). 

HASP'S cods of ethics indudes observ- 
ing 'high standards of cmunereial honor 
and Just and aquitabia pilnelplat of 
trade." Last monib. Mr. Nesbitt was 
quoted in the nawsletier National Under- 
writer as predicting that by sununcr's 
end. NASP would represent some lOO 
purchasing consultanis as well as seven 
major cempaniee. 

la the condnulng debate, the critics at 
the NSSTA can count seveml recent vte- 
torlea. On Aug. 1. UUnois Gov. Jim Edgar 
signed mto law H.B. 1410, amending the 
slate insurance code to state that no one 
who is a beneficiary of a Structured set- 
UemcDI for personal injury 'may ensign 
in aiqr manner the payments without pri- 
or approval of the dreuil court * The law 
also bars companies holding seiUemcni 
annuities from making payments to any- 
one other than the designated redpieni 
without coim approval. 

'Hie Tesas L^Ulature ihm racantiy 
voted down a bill that would have 
explidily allowed such settlement sales if 
they were designated as "volimury.' 

As pan of its lobbying against H.B. 
923. the N.SSTA gave Teaos lawmakers 
an account of a parent of an injured chiid 
who allege^y conspired with a saula- 
ment-purchasing company to dlvart pay- 
ments slated to be held in mist. SB 
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Statement of Nationwide Insurance Enterprise 

The Nationwide Insurance Enterprise, headquartered in Columbus, Ohio, is a 
group of insurance companies providing a wide range of insurance products from 
personal automobile and homeowners insurance, to commercial coverage for small 
and large businesses, to health insurance, life insurance and annuities. Our compa- 
nies are licensed to engage in the business of insurance in all 50 states. We are 
deeply concerned about the heavy tax increases on insurance contained in President 
Clinton’s Budget Proposal for Fiscal Year 1999, and we submit this statement in 
opposition to these proposals. 

The Administration singles out for punitive tax increases both the insurance in- 
dustry and those who acquire its vital products for their retirement savings and for 
protection of their assets and lives. We strongly urge that the Congress reject these 
misguided proposals. 

These proposals, and their anticipated revenue effects as determined by Joint 
Committee on Teixation for the years 1998-08, are as follows: 


Increase taxes on annuities by decreasing annuity tax reserve deductions .... $ 8,532,000,000 

Penalize corporate-owned life insurance by reducing interest deductions $ 4,821,000,000 

Tax exchanges of variable annuity contracts and reallocations between in- 
vestment options $ 3,982,000,000 

Increase property and casualty insurance company taxes for companies that 

buy municipal bonds $ 1,274,000,000 

Increase taxes of life insurance and annuity policyholders by disallowing 

part of their cost basis $ 442,000,000 

Raise taxes on insurance companies that issue credit life insurance con- 
tracts by requiring such companies to capitalize 7.7% of net premiums $ 198,000,000 


Total $19,249,000,000 


In addition to the above proposals that directly hit insurance companies, their pol- 
icyholders, or both, the Administration would discourage sales of life insurance by 
eliminating the “Crummey” rule which for many years has prevented the imposition 
of transfer taxes upon gifts of $10,000 a year or less if the donee were given a right 
to withdraw the amount transferred. Joint Committee on Taxation estimates that 
this proposal would increase revenues by $655 million over a 10-year period. 

Our specific comments on the more significant proposals follow. 

Increase Taxes on Annuities by Decreasing Annuity Tax Reserve Deductions 

The Administration proposal would curtail the tax deduction for annuity contract 
reserves by limiting reserves to the lesser of (1) the present reserve, based on a 
state-law reserve method (CARVM), or (2) the contract’s net cash surrender value 
plus a declining small percentage. In order to examine the impact of this change 
and why it should be rejected, it is important to understand the purpose of reserv- 
ing, the requirements of state insurance laws to insure solvency, and the misunder- 
standings of the Administration about recent changes made by the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners. 

Reserves are used to pay policyholders the benefits for which they contracted. 
Thus, an annuity reserve is the amount of money an insurer must set aside in es- 
crow today to meet its obligations to contractholders, both today and in the future. 
Reserving at adequate levels is necessary to protect contractholders and to protect 
insurers against insolvency. Maintaining sufficient annuity reserves is even more 
necessary now that individuals live longer and the insurer’s obligation is cor- 
respondingly greater. 

A tax deduction is allowed for reserves. Basically, a life insurance company pays 
taxes on its gross income less the amount used for reserves. The current deduction 
for annuity reserves is provided by Section 807 of the Internal Revenue Code. It is 
based on the minimum reserves state insurance regulators require companies to 
hold to meet their obligations to policyholders. As such, current law permits state 
regulators, rather than the IRS, to provide the basic method for determining re- 
serves. The Administration’s proposal is an unprecedented and inappropriate at- 
tempt to supplant the professional expertise and judgment of state insurance regu- 
lators over the reserves necessary to fulfill policyholder obligations. 

Under the current Code reserves for any annuity contract are the greater of the 
net surrender value of the contract or the reserve determined using the Commis- 
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sioner’s Annuities Reserve Valuation Method (CARVM) prescribed by the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners (NAIC), but not more than the annual 
statement reserve. The Administration’s proposal would change this calculation by 
making it the lesser of the net surrender value of the contract or the reserve as de- 
termined by CARVM. 

The Administration attempts to justify this change by noting that the NAIC ad- 
justed its guidelines for calculating CARVM reserves for annuity contracts in 1997, 
characterizing the NAIC actions as “conservative” and as an inaccurate measure- 
ment of income. However, the NAIC made these adjustments to recognize all future 
benefits in computing reserves and to address minimum death benefits under de- 
ferred annuity contracts. The NAIC should be commended for trying to make sure 
that the reserves set aside to pay obligations to policyholders are sufficient to meet 
such obligations. This change in calculation by the NAIC was not intended to create 
excessive reserves for federal teix purposes, but instead to reflect proper reserving 
for future benefits due to policyholders. 

The Administration’s proposal is both bad law and bad policy. Annuities are the 
only investment that assure individuals that they will not outlive their income. 
Raising taxes on reserves which are used to make payments under annuities will 
inevitably lead to higher prices for these essential products and thus undermine 
Americans’ private retirement savings efforts. 

Penalize Corporate-owned Life Insurance by Reducing Interest Deductions 

Another misguided Administration proposal would place an additional tax on com- 
panies that borrow for any purpose if those companies also own life insurance, in- 
cluding key employee insurance. This proposal is anti-business and fails to recognize 
the vital role of insurance in fostering the survival and growth of small and closely- 
held businesses. 

Under the proposal, the mere ownership of a whole life insurance policy on the 
president of a company could result in a teix penalty on unrelated borrowing. This 
additional teix would be imposed against loans that bear no relation to any borrow- 
ing from a life insurance policy but instead result from normal business borrowing 
for expansion and other fundamental purposes. 

In 1996 Congress reviewed the taxation of policy loans borrowed directly from life 
insurance policies and placed substantial restrictions on this type of borrowing, lim- 
iting it to coverage on key employees. The new proposal ignores this history and 
would craft a new and more draconian limitation. No principle supports this aban- 
donment of the key person exception. 

Employers purchase life insurance for the same reason individuals purchase life 
insurance — to protect against the untimely loss of an income earner and to provide 
for long term financial needs. Just as businesses rely on insurance to protect against 
the loss of property, they need life insurance to minimize the cost of losing other 
valuable assets such as key employees, those responsible for the survival and suc- 
cess of the enterprise. 

Also corporate-owned life insurance helps employers finance employee benefits of 
all types. Corporations frequently use life insurance to fund various employee bene- 
fits, such as retiree health care and deferred compensation plans. The loss of inter- 
est deductions for unrelated borrowing would likely force many companies to reduce 
employee and retiree benefits currently funded through business life insurance. 

In short, this proposal would hurt small businesses and their employees, disrupt 
financial plans, impair employee benefits and should be rejected. 

Tax Exchanges of Variable Annuity Contracts and Reallocations Between 

Investment Options 

Under Section 1036 of the Internal Revenue Code, a policyholder can exchange 
without any tax any life insurance contract for another life insurance contract, a life 
insurance contract for an annuity, and an annuity for another annuity. This long- 
established rule is based on sound public policy: individuals should be able to take 
changed circumstances into account in their insurance and annuity programs but 
should not be teixed until they take their money out of their insurance or annuity. 

The current treatment of life insurance and annuity product exchanges rests on 
the basic proposition that the policyholder has continued his or her interest in one 
insurance product through the use of a new insurance product better suited for his 
or her current needs. Variable insurance products offer life insurance and annuity 
benefits which reflect the performance of financial markets, and thus are able to 
keep pace with inflation. Policyholders need to be able to modify their contracts in 
order to shift more conservative investment options as they grow older, accommo- 
date to changes in their retirement and insurance protection needs, and respond to 
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changes in the financial markets. The Administration’s proposal is to treat such ex- 
changes and reallocations as if the individuals sold all of these assets and withdrew 
from their plans in total. This is simply wrong. 

The Administration appears to believe that variable annuities are simply a type 
of mutual fund. This is far from the truth. Annuities are subject to severe tax re- 
strictions under current law that mutual funds escape. These include penalties on 
early distribution, no basis step-up at death, severe diversification restrictions, and, 
most significant, taxation at full, rather than capital gains, rates. 

Suppose a worker contributed $5,000 to a variable annuity plan when he is 40 
years old and chose a particular stock fund option. Supposed 10 years later his fund 
has grown to $12,000 and he wants to switch to a bond fund option in the same 
annuity because he feared a stock market decline. The Administration would tax the 
entire accumulation above the original $5,000,1 which is $7,000, as ordinary income. 
The tax, at full rates, would be taken out of the worker’s $12,000 in retirement 
funds simply because he shifted his investment option. 

It is ironic that these tax increases would fall on middle income households, espe- 
cially on women. Recent surveys have shown that over 80% of deferred annuity con- 
tract policyholders, and 74% of variable annuity contract policyholders, have total 
household incomes under $75,000. Many of these policyholders work for employers 
who do not offer, or who have terminated, qualified retirement plans. Particularly, 
for such policyholders, annuities are the essential source of retirement savings. 

Annuity tax legislation was first enacted in the late 1930s to allow individuals to 
provide for themselves needed retirement income above that obtained through social 
security. The Administration’s proposal would strike a heavy blow against that 
sound policy. 

Increase Taxes of Insurance and Annuity Policyholders by Disallowing Part 

OF Their Cost Basis 

The Administration proposes to increase taxes on individually-owned life insur- 
ance and annuities by reducing the tax basis of these contracts. Specifically, the pro- 
posal would require policyholders to reduce their investment in the contract (pre- 
miums paid) by the amount of mortality or expense charges deemed to be associated 
with the contract. Under current law, policyholders pay tax on any gain in a life 
insurance or annuity contract if the contract is surrendered or amounts are distrib- 
uted (other than at death under a life insurance contract). The amount of gain tradi- 
tionally has been the excess of the amount received over the total premiums paid 
in (investment in the contract). There has never been a statutory or regulatory re- 
quirement that the investment in the contract must be reduced by the amount of 
contract mortality and expense charges. Current law for life insurance and annu- 
ities is consistent with the treatment of other assets, such as homes, cars, mutual 
funds and bank accounts, where no reduction is required for benefits resulting from 
ownership, e.g., the imputed rental value of a car or house. 

Apparently, the theory behind the proposed reduction in basis is that since the 
policyholder is obtaining the insurance coverage, its cost must be a benefit and 
should therefore reduce basis like any other benefit, such as partial withdrawals 
and policyholder dividends. However, using as a mortality charge the maximum per- 
mitted under Section 7702 is not justified. Also, it creates questions for contracts 
qualif 3 dng as life insurance under the cash value test. For annuities, reducing teix 
basis by a mortality charge makes even less sense. Except for guaranteed minimum 
death benefits, the only mortality component of these contracts is associated with 
payout and, unlike life insurance, is not actually realized by policyholders until an- 
nuity payments actually occur. In addition, the higher the worth of the guarantee, 
the higher the eventual payments. Since higher payments generate higher potential 
tax, reducing the basis for the underlying guarantee that produces such income ap- 
pears to tcix the same thing. 

In the case of expenses, expenses or costs of maintaining investments are gen- 
erally added to basis if paid by investors. Since expense charges on life and annuity 
contracts are typically not paid in cash, they should not increase basis — however, 
neither should they decrease it. If this treatment is adopted, logic would seem to 
require that it apply to expenses associated with any investment. If so, mutual fund 
management fees should reduce basis of such investments. 

Also, this ill-advised proposal would confuse policyholders and significantly in- 
crease their costs and time in maintaining correct information about the investment 
in their life insurance and annuity contracts. Life insurance companies would be re- 
quired to keep two sets of books for cash value life insurance and annuity contracts, 
requiring extensive systems changes. 
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Since mortality costs increase as an insured ages, this proposal would particularly 
harm older policyholders, some of whom plan to surrender their policies as their 
needs for life insurance death protection decreases. Since life insurance and annu- 
ities promote family financial security, it is irresponsible to enact a penalty on what 
the nation should encourage. 

Increasing Property and Casualty Insurance Company Taxes for Companies 
THAT Buy Municipal Bonds 

By doubling present law’s curtailment of deductions for loss reserves, the Admin- 
istration proposes to extract an additional $400 million in income taxes from prop- 
erty and casualty insurance companies that invest in municipal bonds. This blow 
against an essential industry that is already fully taxed would harm insurers and 
their policyholders and would also force insurers to desert the market for tax ex- 
empt bonds. Serious damage to states and municipalities could result. As the Bond 
Market Association has pointed out, the exodus of the property/casualty industry 
from the municipal bond market would drive up borrowing costs for states and local- 
ities. Property/casualty companies routinely purchase the majority of new issues of 
government grade bonds, bonds with maturities of 10-20 years, general obligation 
and government revenue bonds, and municipal securities that help states and local- 
ities meet such vital needs as school construction, water, sewer facilities, roads and 
other projects. Higher borrowing costs for these infrastructure and governmental 
uses would either be passed on to state and local taxpayers, or would prevent cer- 
tain needs from being met at all. 

Increase Gift Taxes by Eliminating “Crummey” Rule 

Current gift tax law permits a donor to transfer up to $10,000 per year to another 
person without any gift tax if the gift is of a present interest. Since the 1968 deci- 
sion of Crummey v. Commissioner, the gift could be placed in a trust and still qual- 
ify as long as the donee had the right to withdraw the transferred amount. Thus, 
under a Crummey trust, a parent is able to transfer funds for the benefit of a child 
or grandchild in a responsible manner without the imposition of a gift tax. 

The Administration proposes to repeal the Crummey trust rule and limit the gift 
tax exemption to only outright transfers. This would hurt many parents who wish 
to establish trusts for specific needs of their children, such as home education, home 
purchases and future security. 

This proposal discourages responsible gifts and increases gift teixes. It marches 
backward From last year’s determination by Congress that gift and estate teixes 
should be decreased and transfers of property from one generation to another should 
be encouraged. 


Statement of Washington Counsel, P.C., Attorneys-at-Law, and Ernst & 
Young LLP, on behalf of the Notice 98-11 Coalition 

Introduction 

The Administration’s FY99 Budget Proposal (“Budget Proposal”) includes an ex- 
ceedingly broad request for regulatory authority to prescribe the “appropriate teix 
results” of “hybrid transactions.” Hybrid transactions are defined to include entities 
that are treated as corporations under one country’s tax system and as branches or 
partnerships in another, as well as securities that are treated as debt or royalties 
in one country and as equity in another. Treasury’s “General Explanation” cites reg- 
ulations to be issued pursuant to Notice 98-11 and Notice 98-5 (the “Notices”) as 
areas in which the Treasury would be expected to use the requested regulatory au- 
thority. 

The Notice 98-11 Coalition (the “Coalition”) is concerned that, under the guise of 
the Notices and the Budget Proposal, Treasury is seeking to launch a major new 
initiative in the international tax area that will undermine the ability of U.S. multi- 
nationals to compete in the global marketplace. In requesting the ability to unilater- 
ally define “appropriate results,” Treasury is seeking the authority to make fun- 
damental changes in existing law, a prerogative of the Congress. Moreover, the No- 
tices and the Budget Proposals have created a chilling effect on the ability of U.S. 
multinationals to enter into transactions in the ordinary course of business. 
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The Issues Raised By The Administration’s Proposal On Hybrids Raise 

Fundamental Tax Policy Concerns That Should be Addressed by The 

Congress. 

As recognized by the Internal Revenue Service (“IRS”) in describing the back- 
ground of Notice 98-11, “U.S. international tax policy seeks to balance the objective 
of neutrality of teixation as between domestic and foreign business enterprises (seek- 
ing neither to encourage nor to discourage one over the other, [referred to as “cap- 
ital export neutrality”]) with the need to keep U.S. business competitive.” The legis- 
lative history of Subpart F ^ is clear that capital export neutrality is not the only 
policy goal, but the IRS has only paid lip service to that fact. In reality, the Admin- 
istration’s position (as evidenced by the Notices and the Budget Proposal) would ele- 
vate the policy of capital export neutrality over international competitiveness. Even 
if capital export neutrality were the only consideration, it is questionable whether 
the expansion of Subpart F as envisioned by Notice 98-11 is consistent with capital 
export neutrality. 

The basic structure of the U.S. international tax regime dates from the early 
1960s when the U.S. economy was so dominant that it accounted for over half of 
all multinational investment in the world. The decades that followed saw a migra- 
tion from domestically-based to globally-competitive markets. With this trans- 
formation comes new challenges for Congressional policy makers interested in help- 
ing U.S. companies remain competitive. Indeed, the Congress has adopted trade 
laws that recognize both the need for expanded markets and the reduction of trade 
barriers. In like manner, it is for the Congress to determine whether to alter the 
extent to which international teix rules bolster or hinder the competitiveness of U.S. 
companies in global markets. 

The Congress is the only proper forum for determining whether to revisit the bal- 
ance that has been struck between the competing U.S. tax goals of international 
competitiveness versus capital export neutrality. Further, by raising this issue by 
Notices and proposed legislation that grant Treasury open-ended authority to pre- 
scribe rules. Treasury is seeking to usurp the legislative process. Any change in law 
should be made through substantive statutes enacted prospectively by the Congress, 
not Notices issued retroactively by Treasury. 

Notice 98-11 and Notice 98-5 Represent Attempts By Treasury To “Legislate 

BY Notice,” Regulating Well Beyond the Interpretive Authority Granted 

By The Congress. 

As an example, many taxpayers in good faith structured specific foreign oper- 
ations to take into account the final regulations issued on December 17, 1996, for 
the elective entity classification regime referred to as “check-the-box.” The check- 
the-box regulations sanctioned the creation of hybrid branches that are respected as 
separate entities for purposes of foreign tax law but not U.S. purposes. In Notice 
98-11, however. Treasury indicates that regulations will prevent the use of check- 
the-box to create “hybrid branches” in the international context where the result “is 
contrary to the policies and rules of Subpart F....” Although an IRS “Notice” does 
not involve the same depth of consideration as temporary or proposed regulations, 
the issuance of Notice 98-11 had an immediate “chilling effect” by casting doubt on 
the ability of taxpayers to rely with certainty on their check-the-box elections and 
the IRS’s own check-the-box regulations, as well as the viability of structures that 
were put in place before the check-the-box regulations were finalized. 

The fundamental change announced in Notice 98-11 (that is, the treatment of hy- 
brid branches for purposes of Subpart F) should be the prerogative of the Congress 
not the IRS. The check-the-box regulations did not enlarge Treasury’s general inter- 
pretive authority. Treasury itself recognized that “there [was] considerable flexibil- 
ity under the [old] rules to effectively change the classification of an organization 
at will.” Notice 95-14, 1995-1 C.B. 297, 298. The final check-the-box regulations 
simply replaced the “increasingly formalistic rules under the [old] regulations with 
a much simpler approach that generally is elective.” P-S-43-95, 1996-1 Adv. Sh. 
Ed. C.B. 937, 938. Similarly, as described by the staff of the Joint Committee on 
Teixation, the “major change made by the check-the-box regulations is to allow tax 
classification ... to be explicitly elective....” Joint Committee on Teixation, Review of 
Selected Entity Classification and Partnership Tax Issues (JCS-6-97), April 8, 1997, 
page 11. The Budget Proposal would, in effect, authorize Treasury to issue any regu- 


1 “Subpart F” refers to the anti-deferral regime prescribed by Sections 951—964 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986, as amended (the “Code”); all references to “Sections” hereinafter are to 
the Code. 
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lations it believes are appropriate to prevent results that it deems to be inconsistent 
with Subpart F or any other provision of U.S. tax law. Accordingly, the combined 
effect of the Notices and the Budget Proposal is to prevent taxpayers from structur- 
ing many transactions that were clearly permitted before and after publication of 
the check-the-box regulations. 

Neither the Notices nor the Budget Proposal sets forth the expected content or 
scope of proposed regulations. Thus, teixpayers will not even know what the law ac- 
tually is until regulations are written. ^ The practical effect of the Administration’s 
Budget Proposal would be to sanction “legislation by notice.” Moreover, publication 
of vague Notices violates the spirit of the Teixpayer Bill of Rights 2 (“TBOR2”) re- 
quirement that regulations generally be effective only on a date that a notice “sub- 
stantially describing the expected contents” of regulations is released to the public.^ 

The Budget Proposal on Hybrids and the Related Notices Have a 
Widespread Impact on Legitimate U.S. Economic Activity. 

The Coalition includes over thirty U.S. multinationals that are greatly concerned 
about the Treasury’s position as evidenced by the Budget Proposal and the Related 
Notices. Because the Administration failed to articulate a comprehensive analytical 
framework for the results foreshadowed by the Notices, these companies have no 
way of determining the tax treatment of ongoing international operations that occur 
in the ordinary course of business (including transactions and structures that relied 
on the rules in effect prior to check-the-box). 

The most immediate examples of this activity occurs in Europe. Consistent with 
the implementation of European Union (“EU”) directives, U.S. multinationals are re- 
organizing their European operations from what had been a country-by-country sub- 
sidiary model to a regionally focused cross-border business. This involves shifts of 
activities to better manage capacity, centralization of distribution activities and con- 
solidation of regional support centers for functions such as cash management, bill- 
ing, quality control, etc.. The move to a single European currency is further accel- 
erating the trend and compelling additional consolidation of activity. 

Hybrid treatment for tJ.S. tax purposes of European subsidiaries is consistent 
with the manner in which companies are reorganizing their operations in Europe. 
The ability to elect hybrid treatment facilitates U.S. companies in achieving their 
desired regional operating structures, by allowing such conversions to be done free 
of U.S. tax consequences. It also enables U.S. companies to accomplish such reorga- 
nizations in a manner that is most tax effective in the foreign countries involved. 

The Notices seem to be grounded in the notion that U.S. multinationals should 
be penalized for emplojdng tax planning strategies that reduce foreign income teixes. 
The result obtained in each of the examples described in the Notices is to impose 
a U.S. “Soak Up Tax,” whenever a U.S. taxpayer manages to reduce a foreign teix 
payment by use of hybrids. The rationale for this result is unclear, unless one be- 
lieves that the United States should be the “Tax Police” for the world. There is no 
(apparent) overriding policy reason for inhibiting the ability of U.S. businesses to 
compete in foreign markets against foreign competitors, especially where there is no 
cost to the U.S. fisc (and potentially increased U.S. teix revenues, over time, due to 
reductions in foreign tax credits). 

Unless The Congress Acts, Taxpayers Will face Economic Losses Arising 

From Their Detrimental Reliance On Express Provisions Of Current Law. 

Regulations to be issued pursuant to Notice 98-5 would be effective for taxes paid 
or accrued on or after December 23, 1997. The general effective date stated in No- 
tice 98-11 is January 16, 1998, with a June 30, 1998 effective date for hybrid 
branches that were in existence on January 16th. 

The relevant Notices place taxpayers in the untenable position of having to deter- 
mine the tax treatment of transactions pursued in the ordinary course of business, 
in advance of receiving any specific guidance, and before having any opportunity to 
comment on (as yet undefined) proposals. Taxpayers who acted in reliance on exist- 


2 Pending the issuance of regulations, taxpayers will not even be able to query the IRS on 
the possible consequences of a hybrid transaction — the IRS recently revised it’s “no rulings” list 
to specifically include (1) the issue “whether an entity is treated as fiscally transparent by a 
foreign jurisdiction for purposes of Section 894,” “to reflect the fact that the [IRS] is studying 
the issue....;” and (2) “any transaction or series of transactions that is designed to achieve incon- 
sistent tax consequences or classifications under the tax laws of the U.S. and the tax laws of 
a treaty partner.” Rev. Proc. 98—7, 1998—1 I.R.B. 222. 

3 This prohibition, which is found in Section 7805(b)(1), only applies to regulations issued pur- 
suant to statutes enacted after the 1996 enactment of TBOR2. 
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ing law will suffer economic losses due to the perceived need to react to Treasury’s 
stated intention to issue retroactive regulations. 

The Administration’s Proposal Will Add Complexity to the Tax Law in the 

International Area, Contrary to Recent Congressional Simplification 

Efforts. 

While the Administration itself touted the check-the-box regulations as a major 
simplification initiative, the issuance of regulations pursuant to Notice 98-11 would 
add additional complexity because it would appear that foreign entities would be 
treated as branches for some purposes but not for others. As a result, taxpayers 
would be required to maintain two sets of U.S. tax books to account for the inter- 
national operations of hybrid branches both as corporations for some U.S. tax pur- 
poses and as branches for others. 

The Notices and the Budget Proposal are contrary to recent Congressional efforts 
to simplify the anti-deferral provisions of the Code. For example, the Congress re- 
duced complexity by repealing the Section 956A tax on excess passive earnings in 
1996. Again, in 1997, the Congress repealed the application of the Passive Foreign 
Investment Company regime to U.S. shareholders of Controlled Foreign Corpora- 
tions because of the complexity involved in applying both regimes. Additionally, the 
Congress passed a host of other foreign tax simplifications in 1997, including, as 
previously proposed by Ways and Means Committee members Houghton and Levin 
in H.R. 1783, provisions to reduce a buyer’s Subpart F income by the amount of a 
seller’s deemed dividend under Section 1248, repeal the separate foreign tax credit 
limitations for Section 902 noncontrolled foreign corporations, and prevent the cre- 
ation of deemed dividends under Subpart F on account of specified ordinary course 
transactions of securities dealers. 


Conclusion 

The Notices and the Budget Proposal represent an attempt by Treasury to “legis- 
late by notice,” violating the spirit of TBOR 2. The Notices and the Budget Proposal 
squarely present the issue whether the Congress or the Treasury should be the arbi- 
ter of U.S. teix policy in the international arena. The Congress should prevent Treas- 
ury from issuing broad Notices that have immediate effective dates, without articu- 
lating with any specificity the content of future regulations. Whether to change the 
application of Subpart F and other international tax rules to hybrids and other 
transactions goes to the heart of the competing considerations underlying the cur- 
rent international tax regime. The Congress is the proper forum for making such 
policy decisions. 

This statement is presented by LaBrenda Garrett-Nelson and Mark Weinberger on 
behalf of Washington Counsel, P.C., and David Benson and Henry Ruempler on be- 
half of Ernst & Young LLP. The Coalition consists of over 30 U.S. multinational cor- 
porations representing a broad cross-section of American industries. 


Statement of Jared O. Blum, President, Polyisoeyanurate Insulation 
Manufacturers Association 

The Pol 3 dsocyanurate Insulation Manufacturers Association (PIMA) is pleased to 
submit these written comments on the revenue provisions in the President’s fiscal 
year 1999 Budget. PIMA is the trade association of the rigid poljdso foam insulation 
industry, a product that is used in over 60 percent of new commercial roof construc- 
tion, in 40 percent of new residential construction, and in most re-insulation of ex- 
isting commercial building roofs. 


1. Introduction 

We support efforts to improve the energy efficiency of new buildings. Currently, 
residential and commercial buildings represent more than a third of the total U.S. 
energy consumption, and account for two thirds of all electricity used in the country. 
In addition, the energy consumed in buildings is responsible for 35 percent of total 
U.S. carbon dioxide (CO 2 ) emissions (our most significant greenhouse gas) and sub- 
stantial amounts of other pollutants as well (e.g., sulfur dioxide, nitrogen oxides, 
and particulate matter). Improving the energy efficiency of buildings is a cost effec- 
tive strategy for reducing emissions of greenhouse gases and other harmful air pol- 
lutants and for improving the our country’s energy security. The President’s pro- 
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posed energy tax credits are a step in the right direction, but we believe changes 
could be made that would significantly increase their impact. 

II. Tax Credit for the Purchase of New Energy Efficient Homes 

A tax credit for purchasing new energy efficient homes is an effective way to at- 
tract energy-efficient technologies and building practices into the market-place. 
However, we believe that requiring new homes to be at least 50 percent more effi- 
cient than the Model Energy Code (MEC) is a threshold that is too high and would 
undermine the intent of the credit. Few homes can be built to this standard cost- 
effectively, and those that are built would be expensive “showcase” homes. This out- 
come would have only a minor impact on changing long-term construction practices 
in the home building industry. 

Putting cutting-edge technology in a few showcase homes will do little to address 
the most important obstacle to building energy-efficient homes: market barriers to 
common, every day energy-efficient technologies. There are a wide array of energy- 
efficient technologies currently available on the market. However, a number of mar- 
ket barriers discourage the use of these technologies. One of these is the problem 
of split incentives where landlords have little reason to invest in efficiency measures 
when the energy bill is passed on to tenants, whereas tenants rarely make such in- 
vestments because their tenure in the building is typically uncertain. Likewise, 
given far-from-perfect information among consumers, speculative builders are less 
likely to invest up front in premium-cost, high-efficiency measures because the 
builder will not pay for energy use in the building after its purchase. As a result, 
for both commercial and residential construction, the overriding incentive is to re- 
duce up-front costs with little regard for operating costs. Teix incentives would help 
overcome these market barriers, but they need to be structured in a way that will 
attract less esoteric building technologies that will have greater market penetration 
and can be sustained after the tax credit has ended. 

A more realistic and achievable threshold would be a 30 percent improvement 
over MEC. In addition, meeting this threshold, although lower than the 50 percent 
threshold, still represents a significant improvement over current building practices. 
Currently, there are several market programs intended to encourage the purchase 
of homes that are 30 percent more efficient than MEC, such as EPA’s Energy Star 
Homes program and several utility programs. Even with these programs in place, 
however, fewer than 2 percent of the new homes built each year meet the 30 percent 
threshold. A tax credit for homes that are 30 percent more efficient than the MEC 
would complement EPA’s Energy Star program, resulting in a greater market pene- 
tration of homes with superior energy-efficiency and achieving greater environ- 
mental benefits compared to a credit that uses a 60 percent threshold. 

Using a 30 percent threshold would have the practical effect of providing a tax 
cut for lower and middle income families, whereas the 50 percent threshold would 
effect only higher income families. This is because achieving a 50 percent increase 
in energy-efficiency would be common only in more expensive homes, whereas the 
technoloCT required to achieve a 30 percent improvement, such as better insulation, 
tighter ducts, high-efficiency heating and air conditioning, and high performance 
windows, can be used in homes in every price range. In addition, a teix credit for 
homes meeting the 30 percent threshold is more likely to make housing more afford- 
able for middle and lower income families. Not only do these houses cost less to op- 
erate, but the additional upfront cost of the increased energy-efficiency will be offset 
by the tax credit. 

III. Tax Credits for Energy-Efficient Building Equipment 

The President has proposed tax credits to encourage the purchase of certain high- 
efficiency building technologies, many of which are used to heat or cool buildings. 
We are surprised that with this emphasis on the heating and cooling of buildings 
there was no consideration given to insulation. To achieve the full potential of these 
technologies, the building envelope must be adequately insulated. Providing a teix 
credit for the use of superior levels of insulation would help to achieve the greatest 
environmental benefit from the President’s proposed policies. 

Currently, a large percentage of new commercial and residential buildings fail to 
comply with even the minimum state and local building energy codes, an important 
component of which is insulation. A 1995 study by the American Council for an En- 
ergy-Efficient Economy that reviewed code compliance studies performed by state 
and local jurisdictions, as well as by electric utilities, concluded that compliance 
rates are typically on the order of 50 to 80 percent. The Department of Energy’s 
Pacific Northwest National Laboratory estimates an even lower rate of compliance 
of about 40 percent for both residential and commercial buildings. A tax credit for 
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insulation would be a very effective incentive for builders not only to comply with 
building energy codes, but also to surpass the minimum standards for installing in- 
sulation. 

According to the Pacific Northwest National Laboratory, if compliance with state 
and local building energy codes were improved ten percent over what it would other- 
wise he, 41 trillion Btus would he saved annually and carbon emissions would be 
reduced 900,000 tons per year by 2010. It is hoped that the effect of an insulation 
tax credit would do more than simply encourage builders to comply with state and 
local building energy codes, but these figures provide an idea of the magnitude of 
the benefits that could result from such a tax credit. 


Statement of Protective Life Insurance Company 

In accordance with the provisions of a February 18, 1998 advisory from the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means of the United States House of Representatives, Protec- 
tive Life Insurance Company (“Protective Life”) submits this written statement for 
the Committee’s consideration in conjunction with its review of President Clinton’s 
Fiscal Year 1999 Budget. This statement is limited in scope to a single topic con- 
cerning capitalization of policy acquisition expenses as applied to group credit life 
insurance. The Clinton Administration has proposed an amendment to section 848 
of the Internal Revenue Code that would increase, from 2.05 to 7.7 percent of net 
premiums, the amount of group credit life policy acquisition expenses subject to the 
capitalization requirement. Protective Life opposes this proposal and offers the fol- 
lowing comments for your consideration. 

Protective Life is the primary operating subsidiary of Protective Life Corporation 
(“PLC”) PLC is a publicly held holding company whose shares are remstered with 
the New York Stock Exchange. At December 31, 1997, its assets were $10.5 billion. 
PLC is headquartered in Birmingham, Alabama. PLC and its subsidiaries have of- 
fices in several other states, including California, Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, North 
Carolina, Tennessee and Alabama. 

Protective Life was founded in 1907 and is now a Tennessee domestic insurance 
company. Protective Life produces, distributes and administers various insurance 
products either directly or through its subsidiaries. Among these are life insurance 
products, including group credit life insurance. Group credit life products are gen- 
erally offered to consumers who receive credit from facilities such as financial insti- 
tutions and automobile dealers. The credit facilities generally purchase group credit 
life insurance from insurers such as Protective Life. At the same time, individuals 
associated with the credit facilities function as agents who enroll individual debtors 
i premiums received. 

Policy acquisition expenses arising from the sale of group credit life insurance are 
currently subject to a capitalization requirement that was instituted in 1990. The 
tax effect resulting from this requirement is commonly called the deferred acquisi- 
tion cost, or DAC, teix. The DAC tax provisions require a ten-year amortization for 
policy acquisition expenses above the first $5 million in a teixable year. The first $5 
million may be amortized over five years. 

Currently, the DAC tax applies to acquisition expenses up to 2.05 percent of the 
net premiums from the sale of group credit life insurance. This 2.05 percent level 
applies for all group life insurance contracts, which is defined to include group cred- 
it life insurance. Thus, the DAC tax requirement for group credit life insurance is 
currently capped at an amount equivalent to 2.05 percent of net premiums. 

As noted above, the Administration has proposed an amendment to the Code that 
would subject a greater proportion of group credit life policy acquisition expenses 
to the DAC tax capitalization requirement. This would be accomplished by shifting 
the cap from 2.05 to 7.7 percent of net premiums. This 7.7 percent level is one that 
currently applies to all insurance contracts not falling with the definitions of either 
group life insurance or annuities. This includes individual life insurance. 

Protective Life understands that the Administration has based its proposal upon 
the fact that acquisition expenses for group credit life insurance are higher than 
most other group life insurance products and are comparable to the acquisition ex- 
penses for individual life insurance. This suggests a belief that group credit life in- 
surance should not be treated as the group insurance that it is because it resembles 
individual life insurance in one respect. Protective Life respectfully submits that 
this reasoning fails to consider the several respects in which group credit life insur- 
ance differs from individual life insurance. 

State regulations effectively place a cap on credit insurance premium rates. Most 
states utilize so-called prima facie rate provisions that grant blanket approval for 
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rates that do not exceed a certain level. Notably, these rates were established prior 
to the 1990 institution of the current 2.05 percent DAC teix, which insurers were 
forced to absorb. Although an insurer can apply for approval to charge a higher rate, 
most state regulators restrict premium increases to those justified by an insurer’s 
increased loss ratios, not increased expenses. Thus, premium revenues from the sale 
of credit insurance are effectively capped at the prima facie rates. Whereas sellers 
of individual life insurance products can adjust premiums to account for changes in 
the teix laws, sellers of group credit life insurance cannot. These sellers have already 
been forced to accept the 2.05 percent DAC tax, and are now faced with the possibil- 
ity of having to absorb an increase up to a level equivalent to 7.7 percent of net 
premiums. 

For legislators seeking a politically acceptable source of increased tax revenues, 
the box into which the sellers of group credit life insurance have been placed could 
be viewed as a positive. Absent a change in state regulations increasing the prima 
facie rates, these insurers would effectively be barred from passing along to consum- 
ers the proposed increase in the DAC teix. This restriction, however, merely creates 
pressures in other respects, and thus threatens the continued marketability of qual- 
ity group credit insurance products to all consumers. This is particularly significant 
in light of an important distinction between group credit life insurance and individ- 
ual life insurance. 

Unlike most individual life insurance products, group credit life insurance tends 
to serve demographically lower income consumers. It provides an important source 
of protection against financial risks for individuals who are generally not in a posi- 
tion to purchase individual life insurance coverage. Obviously, if the prima facie rate 
structure were to change to account for the this tax would be felt primarily by these 
lower income consumers through an increase in the cost of group credit insurance. 

Alternatively, if group credit life insurers are forced to do business under the cur- 
rent rate structures, the proposed DAC tax increase might have a different adverse 
effect on these lower income consumers through limiting the quality or availability 
of this type of insurance. Unless insurers were to decrease the commissions paid to 
credit facilities functioning as agents, which is a highly unlikely scenario in the cur- 
rent competitive marketplace, these insurers would have to suffer further erosion 
of what are already thin margins of return. Several measures could be instituted 
to minimize the effects of this erosion, but none would benefit the consumer. 

Insurers would be pressured to decrease claims expenses through such mecha- 
nisms as greater reliance on restrictions for coverage or on policy exclusions. This 
would diminish the availability and quality of the products now offered to a wide 
range of lower income consumers. To maximize per-policy premiums, some insurers 
might shift the marketing of this product away from insurance sold in connection 
with smaller loans. Used automobile dealers and other credit facilities that routinely 
finance smaller dollar purchases might not be able to offer group credit life insur- 
ance. This would result in group credit life insurance becoming less available to the 
lowest of lower income consumers and those in the greatest financial need of this 
product. Finally, some insurers would simply discontinue the marketing of group 
credit insurance. This would likely limit the availability of the product or have other 
anti-competitive effects that could adversely affect lower income consumers. 

Despite policy acquisition expense data that have apparently caused the Adminis- 
tration to regard group credit life insurance as may more closely resembling individ- 
ual life insurance than other group insurance, group credit life insurance cannot ap- 
propriately be regarded as comparable to individual life insurance. In Protective 
Life’s experience, the average term of group credit life is significantly shorter than 
that of individual life insurance and may even be sorter than many other forms of 
group life insurance. Indeed, it is shorter than the five-year amortization period that 
applies under the DAC tax for the first $5 million in acquisition expenses incurred 
in a taxable year, and much shorter than the ten-year period that applies there- 
after. Under these circumstances, there is no justification in the teix laws for requir- 
ing any group credit life acquisition expenses to be capitalized over a five-year pe- 
riod, much less over a ten-year period. 

Protective Life could mount an argument that the current 2.05 percent DAC tax 
is unfair in light of the existing amortization periods and the average term of group 
credit life insurance, but it will save that argument for another day. For the 
present, it is sufficient to state that an increase in the DAC tax level from 2.05 to 
7.7 percent is unjustified. Such an increase would have an undue, adverse effect on 
the continued availability of quality group credit life products to lower income con- 
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sumers. Accordingly, the Administration’s proposed change in the tax laws should 
be rejected. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Drayton Nabers, Jr. 
Chairman of the Board 


Statement of Hon. Jim Ramstad, a Representative in Congress from the 

State of Minnesota 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for convening this hearing to examine the revenue pro- 
visions in the President’s proposed FY99 budget. 

I must say I’m concerned by some of the so-called “unwarranted benefits” targeted 
by the Administration. Some are recycled from past years, and some are new sur- 
prises. 

I’m troubled by the conflicting messages some of these proposals are sending. At 
at a time the Administration claims it wants to encourage long-term savings and 
retirement security, the very businesses and products that provide long-term sav- 
ings opportunities are being attacked. At a time we should be encouraging exports 
and improving the balance of trade, American businesses that export are being pe- 
nalized. And at a time of devolution when we are asking more from state and local 
governments, we have a proposal that would likely raise their borrowing costs. 

Because I am so troubled by the inconsistencies. I’m grateful for this opportunity 
to hear from Mr. Summers about the Administration’s proposals. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, thank you for providing us this forum to explore the Ad- 
ministration’s budget proposals in detail. 


Statement of Grace Chen, Chief Executive Officer, e-CommLink, Inc., 
Houston, Texas, on hehalf of the R&D Credit Coalition 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, my name is Grace Chen, and I 
am the Chief Executive Officer of e-CommLink, Inc. of Houston, Texas. I thank you 
for the opportunity to submit this statement on behalf of the R&D Credit Coalition 
on the importance of making permanent the research and experimentation tax cred- 
it (commonly referred to as the “R&D” credit). The R&D Credit Coalition is a broad- 
based coalition of 30 trade associations and approximately 750 small, medium and 
large companies, all united in seeking the permanent extension of the R&D credit. 
The members of the R&D Credit Coalition represent many of the most dynamic and 
fastest growing companies in the nation and include the entire spectrum of R&D 
intensive industries: aerospace, biotechnology, chemicals, electronics, information 
technology, manufacturing, pharmaceuticals and software. (I have attached to this 
statement a letter from the members of the R&D Credit Coalition to President Clin- 
ton concerning including the R&D credit in the Administration’s FY 1999 Budget.) 

e-CommLink, Inc., founded in 1996, is a privately owned high technology company 
located in Houston, Texas. The company has developed a pioneering technology 
using Web-enabled middle processing applications to facilitate on-line information 
management and dynamic interactivity between vendors, customers, and business 
partners. This technology offers an economical and scaleable connectivity solution. 
Rapid new product development is essential to success in our industry. The com- 
pany has grown to 46 employees and anticipates substantial growth in the future. 

I want to commend Representatives Nancy Johnson and Bob Matsui, and the 
original cosponsors of H.R. 2819, and Senators Hatch and Baucus, and the original 
cosponsors of S. 1464, for introducing legislation to permanently extend the R&D 
credit. I also want to commend President Clinton for including, and funding, an ex- 
tension of the R&D tax credit in the Administration’s FY 1999 Budget. 

This year the accounting firm of Coopers & Lybrand has completed a new study. 
Economic Benefits of the R&D Tax Credit, (January 1998), that dramatically illus- 
trates the significant economic benefits provided by the credit and further reinforces 
the need to make the credit permanent. According to the study (executive summary 
attached) making the R&D credit permanent would stimulate substantial amounts 
of additional R&D, increase national productivity and economic growth almost im- 
mediately, and provide U.S. workers with higher wages and after-teix income. I hope 
the Congress will take swift action to permanently extend the R&D credit by enact- 
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ing the provisions of H.R. 2819 — S. 1464 before the credit expires once again on 
June 30, 1998. 


I. R&D Credit Legislative History 

The R&D credit was enacted in 1981 to provide an incentive for companies to in- 
crease their Lf.S. R&D activities. As originally passed, the R&D credit was to expire 
at the end of 1985. Recognizing the importance and effectiveness of the provision. 
Congress decided to extend it. In fact, since 1981 the credit has been extended eight 
times. In addition, the credit’s focus has been sharpened by limiting both qualifying 
activities and eligible expenditures. With each extension, the Congress indicated its 
strong bipartisan support for the R&D credit. 

In 1986, the credit lapsed, but was retroactively extended and the rate cut from 
26 percent to 20 percent. In 1988, the credit was extended for one year. However, 
the credit’s effectiveness was further reduced by decreasing the deduction for R&D 
expenditures by 50% of the credit. In 1989, Congress extended the credit for another 
year and made changes that were intended to increase the incentive effect for estab- 
lished as well as start-up companies. In the 1990 Budget Reconciliation Act, the 
credit was extended again for 15 months through the end of 1991. The credit was 
again extended through June 30, 1992, by the Teix Extension Act of 1991. In OBRA 
1993, the credit was retroactively extended through June 30, 1995. 

In 1996, as part of the Small Business Job Protection Act of 1996, the credit was 
extended for eleven months, through May 31, 1997, but was not extended to provide 
continuity over the period July 1, 1995 to June 30, 1996. This one-year period, July 
1, 1995 to June 30, 1996, was the first gap in the credit’s availability since its enact- 
ment in 1981. 

In 1996, the elective Alternative Incremental Research Credit (“AIRC”) was added 
to the credit, expanding the availability of the credit to R&D intensive industries 
which could not qualify for the credit under the regular criteria. The AIRC adds 
flexibility to the credit to address changes in business models and R&D spending 
patterns which are a normal part of a company’s life cycle. The sponsors of H.R. 
2819 and S. 1464 recognize the importance of the AIRC. Their legislation, in addi- 
tion to making the credit permanent, provides for a modest increase in the AIRC 
rates that will bring the AIRC’s incentive effect more into line with the incentive 
provided by the regular credit to other research-intensive companies. 

Most recently, the Congress approved a thirteen month extension of the R&D 
credit that was enacted into law as part of the Taxpayer Relief Act of 1997. The 
credit was made available for expenditures incurred from June 1, 1997 through 
June 30, 1998, with no gap between this and the previous extension. 

According to the Teix Reform Act of 1986, the R&D credit was originally limited 
to a five-year term in order “to enable the Congress to evaluate the operation of the 
credit.” While it is understandable that the Congress in 1981 would want to adopt 
this new credit on a trial basis, the credit has long since proven over the sixteen 
years of its existence to be an excellent investment of government resources to pro- 
vide an effective incentive for companies to increase their U.S. -based R&D. 

The historical pattern of temporarily extending the credit, combined with the first 
gap in the credit’s availability, works to reduce the incentive effect of the credit. The 
U.S. research community needs a stable, consistent R&D policy in order to maxi- 
mize its incentive value and its contribution to the nation’s economic growth and 
sustain the basis for ongoing technology competitiveness in the global arena. 

II. Why Do We Need A R&D Credit? 

A. Credit offsets the tendency for under investment in R&D 

The single biggest factor driving productivity growth is innovation. As stated by 
the Office of Technology Assessment in 1995: “Much of the growth in national pro- 
ductivity ultimately derives from research and development conducted in private in- 
dustry.” Sixty-six to eighty percent of productivity growth since the Great Depres- 
sion is attributable to innovation. In an industrialized society R&D is the primary 
means by which technological innovation is generated. 

Companies cannot capture fully the rewards of their innovations because they 
cannot control the indirect benefits of their technology on the economy. As a result, 
the rate of return to society from innovation is twice that which accrues to the indi- 
vidual company. This situation is aggravated by the high risk associated with R&D 
expenditures. As many as eighty percent of such projects are believed to be economic 
failures. 

Therefore, economists and technicians who have studied the issue are nearly 
unanimous that the government should intervene to increase R&D investment. The 
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most recent study, conducted by the Tax Policy Economics Group of Coopers & 
Lybrand, concluded that “absent the R&D credit, the marketplace, which normally 
dictates the correct allocation of resources among different economic activities, 
would fail to capture the extensive spillover benefits of R&D spending that raise 
productivity, lower prices, and improve international trade for all sectors of the 
economy.” Stimulating private sector R&D is particularly critical in light of the de- 
cline in government funded R&D over the years. Direct government R&D funding 
has declined from 67% to 36% of total R&D spending in the U.S. from 1970 to 1994. 
Over this same period, the private sector has become the dominant source of R&D 
funding, increasing from 40% to 60%. 

B. The credit helps U.S. business remain competitive in a world marketplace 

The R&D credit has played a significant role in placing American businesses 
ahead of their international competition in developing and marketing new products. 
It has assisted in the development of new and innovative products; providing tech- 
nological advancement, more and better U.S. jobs, and increased domestic productiv- 
ity and economic growth. This is increasingly true in our knowledge and 
information-driven world marketplace. 

Research and development must meet the pace of competition. In many instances, 
the life cycle of new products is continually shrinking. As a result, the pressure of 
getting new products to market is intense. Without robust R&D incentives encour- 
aging these efforts, the ability to compete in world markets is diminished. 

Continued private sector R&D is critical to the technological innovation and pro- 
ductivity advances that will maintain U.S. leadership in the world marketplace. 
Since 1981, when the credit was first adopted, there have been dramatic gains in 
R&D spending. Unfortunately, our nation’s private sector investment in R&D (as a 
percentage of GDP) lags far below many of our major foreign competitors. For exam- 
ple, U.S. firms spend (as a percentage of GDP) only one-third as much as their Ger- 
man counterparts on R&D, and only about two-thirds as much as Japanese firms. 
This trend must not be allowed to continue if our nation is to remain competitive 
in the world marketplace. 

Moreover, we can no longer assume that American companies will automatically 
choose to site their R&D functions in the United States. Foreign governments are 
competing intensely for U.S. research investments by offering substantial tax and 
other financial incentives. Even without these tax incentives, the cost of performing 
R&D in many foreign jurisdictions is lower than the cost to perform equivalent R&D 
in the U.S. 

An OECD survey of sixteen member countries found that thirteen offer R&D teix 
incentives. Of the sixteen OECD nations surveyed, twelve provide a R&D tax credit 
or allow a deduction for more than 100% of R&D expenses. Six OECD nations pro- 
vide accelerated depreciation for R&D capital. According to the OECD survey, the 
U.S. R&D tax credit as a percentage of industry-funded R&D was third lowest 
among nine countries analyzed. 

Making the U.S. R&D credit permanent, however, would markedly improve U.S. 
competitiveness in world markets. The 1998 Coopers & Lybrand study found that, 
with a permanent credit, annual exports of goods manufactured here would increase 
by more than $6 billion, and imports of goods manufactured elsewhere would de- 
crease by nearly $3 billion. Congress and the Administration must make a strong 
and permanent commitment to attracting and retaining R&D investment in the 
United States. The best way to do that is to permanently extend the R&D credit. 

C. The credit provides a targeted incentive for additional R&D investment, increas- 
ing the amount of capital available for innovative and risky ventures. 

The R&D credit reduces the cost of capital for businesses that increase their R&D 
spending, thus increasing capital available for risky research ventures. 

Products resulting from R&D must be evaluated for their financial viability. Mar- 
ket factors are providing increasing incentives for controlling the costs of business, 
including R&D. Based on the cost of R&D, the threshold for acceptable risk either 
rises or falls. By reducing the costs of R&D, you make it possible to increase R&D 
efforts. In most situations, the greater the scope of R&D activities, or risk, the 
greater the potential for return to investors, employees and society at large. 

The R&D credit is a vital tool to keep U.S. industry competitive because it frees- 
up capital to invest in leading edge technology and innovation. It makes available 
additional financial resources to companies seeking to accelerate research efforts. It 
lowers the economic risk to companies seeking to initiate new research, which will 
potentially lead to enhanced productivity and overall economic growth. 
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D. Private industrial R&D spending is very responsive to the R&D credit, making 
the credit a cost effective tool to encourage economic growth 

Economic studies of the credit, including the Coopers & Lybrand 1998 study, the 
KPMG Peat Marwick 1994 study, and the article by B. Hall entitled: “R&D Tax Pol- 
icy in the 1980s: Success or Failure?” Tax Policy and the Economy (1993), have 
found that a one-dollar reduction in the after-tax price of R&D stimulates approxi- 
mately one dollar of additional private R&D spending in the short-run, and about 
two dollars of additional R&D in the long run. The Coopers & Lybrand study pre- 
dicts that a permanent R&D credit would lead U.S. companies to spend $41 billion 
more (1998 dollars) on R&D for the period 1998-2010 than they would in the ab- 
sence of the credit. This increase in private U.S. R&D spending, the 1998 study 
found, would produce substantial and tangible benefits to the U.S. economy. 

Coopers & Lybrand estimated that this permanent extension would create nearly 
$58 billion of economic growth over the same 1998-2010 period, including $33 bil- 
lion of additional domestic consumption and $12 billion of additional business in- 
vestment. These benefits, the 1998 study found, stemmed from substantial produc- 
tivity increases that could add more than $13 billion per year of increased produc- 
tive capacity to the U.S. economy. Enacting a permanent R&D credit would lead 
U.S. companies to perform significantly more R&D, substantially increase U.S. 
workers’ productivity, and dramatically grow the domestic economy. 

E. Research and Development is About Jobs and People 

Investment in R&D is ultimately an investment in people, their education, their 
jobs, their economic security, and their standard of living. Dollars spent on R&D are 
primarily spent on salaries for engineers, researchers and technicians. 

When taken to market as new products, incentives that support R&D translate 
to salaries of employees in manufacturing, administration and sales. Of exceptional 
importance to e-CommLink, Inc. and the other members of the R&D Credit Coali- 
tion, R&D success also means salaries to the people in our distribution channels 
who bring our products to our customers as well as service providers and developers 
of complementary products. And, our customers ultimately drive the entire process 
by the value they put on the benefit to them of advances in technology. Benefits 
tbat often translate into improving their ability to compete. By making other indus- 
tries more competitive, research within one industry contributes to preserving and 
creating jobs across the entire economy. 

My experience has been that more than 75 percent of expenses qualifying for the 
R&D credit go to salaries for researchers and technicians, providing high-skilled, 
high-wage jobs to U.S. workers. Investment in R&D, in people working to develop 
new ideas, is one of the most effective strategies for U.S. economic growth and com- 
petitive vitality. Indeed, the 1998 Coopers & Lybrand study shows improved worker 
productivity throughout the economy and the resulting wage gains going to hi-tech 
and low-tech workers alike. U.S. workers’ personal income over the 1998-2010 pe- 
riod, the 1998 study predicts, would increase by more than $61 billion if the credit 
were permanently extended. 

E. The R&D credit is a market driven incentive 

The R&D credit is a meaningful, market-driven tool to encourage private sector 
investment in research and development expenditures. Any taxpayer that increases 
their R&D spending and meets the technical requirements provided in the law can 
qualify for the credit. Instead of relying on government-directed and controlled R&D 
spending, businesses of all sizes, and in all industries, can best determine what 
types of products and technology to invest in so that they can ensure their competi- 
tiveness in the world marketplace. 

III. The R&D Credit Should Be Made Permanent To Have Maximum Incentive 

Efeect 

Research projects cannot be turned off and on like a light switch. If corporate 
managers are going to take the benefits of the R&D credit into account in planning 
future research projects, they need to know that the credit will be available to their 
companies for the years in which the research is to be performed. Research projects 
have long horizons and long gestation periods. Furthermore, firms generally face 
longer lags in adjusting their R&D investments compared, for example, to adjusting 
their investments in physical capital. 

In order to increase their R&D efforts, businesses must search for, hire, and train 
scientists, engineers and support staff. They must often invest in new physical plant 
and equipment. There is little doubt that a portion of the incentive effect of the 
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credit has been lost over the past seventeen years as a result of the constant uncer- 
tainty over the continued availability of the credit. 

If the credit is to provide its maximum potential incentive for increased R&D ac- 
tivity, the practice of periodically extending the credit for short periods, and allow- 
ing it to lapse, must be eliminated, and the credit must be made permanent. Only 
then will the full potential of its incentive effect be felt across all the sectors of our 
economy. 


rv. Conclusion 

Making the existing R&D credit permanent best serves the country’s long term 
economic interests as it will eliminate the uncertainty over the credit’s future and 
allow R&D performing businesses to make important long-term business decisions 
regarding research spending and investment. Private sector R&D stimulates invest- 
ment in innovative products and processes that greatly contribute to overall eco- 
nomic growth, increased productivity, new and better U.S. jobs, and higher stand- 
ards of living in the United States. Moreover, by creating an environment favorable 
to private sector R&D investment, jobs will remain in the United States. Investment 
in R&D is an investment in people. A permanent R&D credit is essential for the 
United States economy in order for its industries to compete globally, as inter- 
national competitors have chosen to offer direct financial subsidies and reduced cap- 
ital cost incentives to “key” industries. The R&D Credit Coalition strongly supports 
the permanent extension of the R&D credit and urges Congress to enact the provi- 
sions of H.R. 2819 — S. 1464 before the credit expires on June 30, 1998. 

Attachments: Letter from members of R&D Credit Coalition to President Clinton 
Executive Summary of 1998 Coopers & Lybrand study “Economic Benefits of the 
R&D Tax Credit” 
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Aerospacg Industries Assoeicricn 
American Association of Engineering Societies 
American Automobile Maniefaeturtn Association 
American Council on Education 
American Electronics Associaiion 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers 
Biotechnology Industry Organization 
Business Software Alliance 
Chemical Manu^emrers Associaiion 
Chicago Software Association 
Computing Technology Industry Association 
Electromclndustries Association 
Emergency Committee for American Trade 
Ir^rmation Technology Association of America 
Massachusetts Senate Council 


December 15, 1997 

The Honorable William Jeffenon Clinton 
President of the United States 
The White House 
1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, D.C 20500 

Dear Mr. President; 

We urge you to Include a pcnnancnt extension of the Research and Experimentation tax credit (commonly 
referred to as the R&D ercdiOi contained in H.R, 2819 and S. 1464, in your Fiscal Year 1999 Budget Your 
leadership in including, and funding, an extension of the R&D credit in your FY 1998 Budget was Instrumental in 
achieving the recent extension of the credit in the Taxpayers Relief Act of 1997. 

As you know, the RdsD credit continues to enjoy broad, bipartisan congressional support. The credit 
provides companies a erideal, effective and proven incendve to maintain and increase (heir investment in U.S.-based 
research and development. The continued encouragement of private sector R&D in the United States is particularly 
Important in li^t of the substantial tax and other financial incentives o^red by many of our major foreign trade 
compedtors. Moreover, targeted primarily at salaries and wages paid to employees in U.S.-based R&D activities, 
the credit supports the creation of valuable new, high-skilled jobs for American workers. 

For these reasons, we strongly urge you to make an invesiment in tbs future eccnomic growth of our 
country by funding a permanent extension of the R&D credit in your FY 1999 Budget. 

We thank you for your consideradon of our strong interest in a pensanent R&D cr^it and look forward to 
working with you toward achieving this goal. 

Sincerely, 

(Signatories) 


Information Technology Industry Council 
Interactive Digital Software Association 
National Association ofManufacmrers 
Nanonal Electrical Mam^eturers Associaiion 
National Foreign Trade Council 
North Carolina Electronics and Information Technologies 
Association 

Pharmaceutical Research and Manufocturers Association 
Semiconductor Equipment and Materials International 
Semiconductor Industry Association 
Scfhvare Publishers Association 
Telecommunications Industry Association 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
United Sates Telephone Association 


cc: The Honorable Albert Gore, Jr. 

The Honorable Ro.ben E Rubin 
The Honorable Franklin D. Raines 
The Honorable Erskine Bowles' 
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Applied DigiBl Access 
Applied Materials. Inc 
AppBs 

Aries Electronics Inc 
ARKSYS 

Ascend CommuoicatioDS, Inc 
Ascent Fe^soics 
ASM America 
Aspect Systems, Me 
Astar, Me 

Asyst Technologies, Me 
AT&T 

ATE UlMisotiiiil. Iric 

Atrinm Medical 

Attachmate 

Aadio Precision, Inc 

Aapperie Associates. Inc 

AusimontUSA 

Auiodesi:,Mc 

Automation Modules. Me 

AutoSitnalarions, Me 

Award Software Mtemational, Me 

Axelgaaid Manufxnoriag Co, Ud 

Axic, Me 

AxiohmlVanslaSion Solutions, Me 
Aziek Engineering, Me 
Bachow & Associates, Me, and Affiliales 
Bayer Coip 


Bell Atlantic 
Bio-logic Systems Coip 
Boehringet MgeMam Corp 
Boeing 

Bo^cker Plastics. Me 
Branden Technologies, Me 
Bristol-Myets Squibb Company 
Broadband Commumcations ftodocts, Inc 
Btookhaven Msttuments Corporation 
Brooks Automation 
Burieigli Msttuments 
Button Coip 
C&D Tedmolopes, Me 

C&D Technologies, Me: The Power Electronics 
Division 

Cabot 

Caere Corp 

Cambridge Tschaology Patnwts 
Canary Technology. Me 
Candescent Technologies Cotp 
Candle Cotp. 

Cascade Mtcrotech, Me 
Cayenne Monnation 
CECO Filter, Me 
Cegelec ESCA Coip 
Cericn Technologies, Inc 
Cetptobs Cotp 
CFM Technologies. Me 
Cheny Semiconductor Cotp 
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3ComCotp 
AAF Intsinadonal 
Abboa Labontories 
Ablesd]( Labonioriet 
Absolote Time Cotp 
Accel Technologies, &ic 
AccSys Technology, Inc 
Accurals AuMmation Coip 
Accurel Systems Inieinational Cotp. 
ACSIInc 

ACT Networks, Inc 

Active Power 

Adaptec, Inc 

Adastn Systems Coip 

ADE Corporation 

Adflex Soludons 

Adrenaline Research 

Advanced Ceramics Corporadon 

Advanced Energy Indusities Inc 

Advanced Hardware Architectures, Inc 

Advanced Input Devices 

Advanced Micro Devices (AMD) 

Advanced Ihessure Technology 

Advent Software, Inc 

AEHR Test Systems 

Aera Corporation 

Aeroflex Laboratories, hie 


Aetotech, Inc 
AeroVironment, Inc 
Air Products snd Chendcals, Inc 
Alcatel 

Aleatsl Compteeh, Inc 
Alfa Laval Cardinal 
Align Site Iniemadonal Ine 
AUiant Techsystems, Inc 
AlliedSignal 
Alpha hidustiies, Inc 
Alpha Inneteeh Cotp. 

ALZA 

Amarel 

American Computer Hardware Carp 
American Home Products Cotp 
American Internet 
Ametitec Corporadon 
Amgen 

AMP Incorporated 
AmProCorp 
AMRAY, Inc 
Anadigies, Ine 
AneotCotp 
Anorad Corporation 
Anricsu Company 
Anza Technology, Inc 
Apex Mierotechnology 
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Chromatic Research. Idc 
Chi^alis SymboJics 
Chrysler Cotp 
Cisco Systems, hie 
Citiu Systems, Inc 
Claziant Corporation 
Claiis Corporation 
Chppaitl Inslcunient Lab, Inc 
CognexCoip 
Cohu, Inc 

Comdisco Electionica Group 

Comnninication Coil, Inc 

Coeunttmeadon Techniques, loc 

Compaq Computer Cotp 

COMSYS Itifoinution Technology Senices 

Concept Systems Design, Inc 

Conductive Rubber Technology, Inc 

Control Resources Coip 

Control Systems International, Ine 

Control Technology 

Cool Fog Systems loc 

Cotcom. Inc 

Coro Systems 

Corel 

Corfm Industries, LLC 
Corporate Researoh and Technology 
CPU Technology, Ine 
CR Technology 


Creadve Computer Applications, Ine 

Creative Computer Solutions, Inc 

Creative Pathways, Inc 

Credence Systems Cotp 

eSM Industries, Inc 

CTG,Ine 

CUI Laser 

CyfaerOptics Cotp 

Cyborg Systems 

D.N.B. Capital Management, Inc 
Daihen Advanced Component, Inc 
Dau General Cotp 
Data I/O 

Data histtuments, Inc 
Data Race, hic 
Dataaisdc, hic 
Decision Point Data 
Deeisioneeiing, Ine 
Dell Computer Cotp 
Detek Industries 
Dexter Electronic Materials 
Diamond Multimedia 
Digimarc Cotp 
Digital Instruments, Inc 
Diginl Lightwave, Ine 
Digital Link Cotp 
Digital Microwave Cotp. 

Digital Wireless Cotp 
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Dtonex Corp 

DNE Tecfanologia 

OocDor Design Inc 

Donaldsan Qiinpany, Ine 

Dorsey Gage Co., Inc 

Dover Technologies 

Dcyden Engineering Company, Ine 

DS Technologies, Ihc 

DSC ComiDonicatioos Corp 

DSP Technology, Inc 

OnPoni 

Dupont Ktemk Ramiaceuiicai Co 
DYM 

E S Technologies, Inc 

E. Villages. IXC 

Eastman Kodak Co 

Eaton Cotpofailfflj 

Eccs.Inc 

Edify Corp 

EDS 

Eikon Strategies, Inc 

Electro Scientific Industries, Ine 

Electiophysics 

EH Lilly and Con^any 

Elpac Electronics, Inc 

Emar, Inc 

EMC Corp 

Epichem Etc 


EPiCON.Ine 

Epson Portland, Ihc 

Epson Research and Development, be 

HRC Technology Inc 

Ernst £ Young LLP 

ESC 

Esco Electronics Corp 
Elec Syitems, Inc 
EXA Cotpotatlaa 
Bxiessis Corp 
FiKDelvotec,bc 
Pablink Corpomiim 
Fastech Integration 
FaxTrieve, Inc 
PileNSTCorp 
Fini Vittual Holding, Ine 
HdIe^Rose^5eunt 
Flexhead Industries, be 
FlipChip Technologies, LLC 
Fluent be 
Fluidix, be 
Fluorowate, be 
Fold Motor Company 
Fofttend 

Four Dimensions, be 
Frequency Devices, be 
Fry* Electronics, be 
FSI biemadonal, be 
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FTP Software, Inc 

Hewleit-Paelcatd Corp 

FuDiie AutomatiaD 

HiRelLabs 

GL Automation Inc 

Kibbing Electronics Carp 

G.D. Searle & Co 

Highground Systems 

Gaermer Scientific Corporation 

Hitachi Dau Systems 

Gamma Preciaion Tecimalosy, Inc 

HM Electronics, be 

GemStone Systems, Inc 

HNC Software, be 

Genedax 

Hologic be 

Genentech, Inc 

HSQ Technology, Corp 

General OaiaComm Industries, Inc 

Hughes Electronics 

General Moton Coip 

Hypetvision, Inc 

General Scanning, Inc 

SM 

General Semieonduetor, be 

Uendxbcotpotaied. 

Genus 

MQnetics, be 

GenzymeCotp 

bos Systems, be 

GeoTel Communicadons 

ImageUbs, be 

Giga Info Group 

Imagmg Technology 

GlaxoWellcome, be 

Implant Center 

GOW-MAC bstrument Company 

b Focus Systems, be 

Gradient Point Cotp, 

bdividual be 

Greenbrier & Russell, be 

bdusiriai Dynamics 

Group OUvey, LLC 

bdyms Blectionics, be 

H.T. Components USA, Inc 

Inflorescence, be 

Handy & Hannan Tube Co. 

INPUT 

Harrington Industrial Plastics, be 

bsoCofp 

Helix 

bspex.Inc 

Helmig Engineering 

bsdtute forhtereoraieetmg & Packagmg Eleetronie 
Circuits dPQ 


Hsraeiu Amenil, Inc 


Instion Coipof3(ion 
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Ihiciumeniaiion Teehnatogy Sysuns 
InsyK Systems, Inc 
Integrated Circuit Development Coip. 
Integrated Control Concepts, Inc 
btegiated Measurement Systems, Inc (IMS) 
Integnted Systems, Ine 
Integrated Technology Coiporation 
Intel Coip 

bitelligent Seasoning Systems, Inc 
IhiecfetCorp 
hterlinlt Electronies, Ihc 
Intennetries, hte 
Internationa) Data Group 
Intemeunn Phasmaceutical 
Intecsol 

inTEST Corporation 

Intuit, Ine 

ton Systems, Inc 

Ion Tecta, Ine 

Ionics 

Itron, Inc 

m Industries, Inc 
I. A. Wooliam Co., Ine 
1,0. Edwards & Company 
laco Electronics, Inc 
lanco Coip 
Johnson & Johnson 
Johnstech International Corp. 


Jon Coidman Associates 
Jones & Jones 
1ST Custom Fabrication, Inc 
Tech 

Joloba USA. Ihc 
Kaon Interactive 
Kayden Cetpondon 
KAYEX 
Keane, Inc 

Kent Technical Applications, Ine 
Kemeic Information Systems 
KLA Tencor Corporation 
Knights Technology, Ine 
Kofax Image Products, Inc 
KoUmorgen Motion Technologies Croup 
Komsg, Inc 

Kovo Corporatian of USA 
KPMG Peal Marwick 
Kreadv, Inc 

Kulicke A. Soffa Industries, Ine 

Kyocera America, Ine 

Kyren Cotporadon 

Label Graphics, Ine 

Lam Research Corp 

Lan Supervision, Ind 

LANanCotp 

Lattice Semiconductor Coip 
Laurierinc 
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Leopold & Stevens. Inc 

Lewttn Technology 

Lexmaric Ihlemadanal, Inc 

Leybold Inietcon, Inc 

Leybold Materials, Inc 

Leybold Semiconductor Vacuum Solutions 

Liant 

liconix 

Lighiware 

LoDan Btecaonics, Ihc 
Logical Senices Inc 
L1X Coiporation 
Lueaa/Signatone Corp. 

Lucent Technologies 
Lufran, Inc 
Lumisys Inc 
Lumonics 

LUXTRON Corporation 
Lynx Real-Time Systems, Inc 
Marlow Industries, Inc 
Materials Research Cotpotadon 
Mathworics 
Mauad, Inc 
MaxsiratCotp 
Maxwell Technologies 
MCI Communicadons 
MCT, Inc 

MDC Vacuum Products Corp. 


Measurement Systems Intemadonal 

MediaMap 

MEECO, Ine 

MEGA Systems & Chemicals, Inc 
MEMC Electronic Materials, Inc 
Mentor Graphics, Corp 
Mercer Computer Systems 
Methode Electronics, hic 
MetroUne 
Melton Technology 
MFM Technology Inc 
Miction Corp 
Micro Encoder, Inc 
Microbarlnc 
Micto-E Co. 

MicroScan Systems 
MicroSim Corpoiadon 
Microsoft Corp 
Mictosource, Inc 
Mikron Instrument Co., Ine 
Micron 

Mitsubishi Silicon America 
Modeomp, Inc 
Modem Age Books 
Molectron Detector, Inc 
Morris. Manning. & Martin LLP 
Morion Engineering, Inc 
Mott Coiporarion 



MPM Corporation 
MRS Technology 
MTM Engineering, Inc 
MTS Systems Corp 
Nalco Chemical Co 
Napenofi 

National Semiconductor 
Natural Microsystems 
NCR 

Netcom On-Line Communicadcn Services, Inc 
Netegiity, Inc 

Netscape Communicaiions, Inc. 

New Wave Research, be 
Newbridge Netwoiis, Inc 
Newpon Corporation 
Nissei Sangyo America 
Nissene Technology Croup 
Nitio Denko Atneries. Inc 
NorOi Products, Inc 
Nortel (Northern Telecom) 

Northrop Grumman 
Novartis Corp 
NoveU (3) 

Novellus Systems, Inc 
Novtek Test Systems 
Novus Corporation 
Nuera Communications, Inc 


Object Design 
Objective Communication 
OHKA America, be 
Oliver Design, Inc 
Omniview Design, be 
OnTnk Systems, be 
Opmajix, be 
Optelecom, be 

Optical Coating Labontoty be 
Oracle Corp 
OnVax, be 
OiCAD, be 

Oregon Medical Syswms, be 
Otthodyne Electtenics Coip 
Orthopedic Systems, be 
ORYX bstiuisents and Materials 
Osicom Technologies, be 
OSTIbc 

Pacific Pac bcemational be 
Fall Corporation 
Parable Corp 

Parametric Technology, be 

Pasco Scientific 

Pasteur Merieux Connaught 

Peanon Elecoonics 

PeopleSoft, be 

Pericom Setmconducior Corp 


Number Ninie 


Pervasive Softwars, bo 
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Pfizer. Inc 

Progressive Technology, Inc 

Phase Metrics. Inc 

Project Software and Development 

Philips Electronics 

Proscript, ftic 

Philips Electronics N.A. Coip 

Prosyslhc 

Philips Semiconductois 

Proteon. Inc 

Phoenix Technologies. Inc 

Protocol Systems, Inc 

Phofnmics lac 

QELInc 

Physical Electronics. Inc 

QLP Laminates (Division of AMP) 

HcmieKl 

QUALCOMM, Inc 

Pioneer IS-Bted Inieraaiional, Inc 

Quality Assurance Management. Inc 

PbtTech 

Qoalix Croup 

Plaatinnin Technologies, Inc 

QualmaricCoip 

Planview, Inc 

Quantum Corp 

Plast-O-Matic Valves. Inc 

Quantum Design, Inc 

PLATINUM Technology 

Radiothecapeulies Coip 

Plymouth Tube Co. 

Radnei,Inc 

Polyfibron 

Rainbow Technoloses. Inc 

Poly-Flow Engineering, Inc 

RAM Software Systems, Inc 

Potomac Photonics, Inc 

Ramco Electric Co. 

Powerquesi 

Rammm IritemaDonal Corp 

Pmegilzer Industries, loc 

Raytheon Company 

Precise Sensots. Inc 

RDB .Marketing Associates, Die 

Precision PUters, Inc 

Read-Rite Corp 

PRI Automation. Inc 

Reflective Technology 

Prime Yield Systems, Dae 

Reliability Dmotporated 

Process Software 

Research, Inc 

Procter & Gamble 

RF Monolithics, Die 


Prodigy 


RP Power Products, lac 



Rhone-Poulenc Roiej' 
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Rigaku/USA, Inc 
Rincon Research Cotp 
RMB Ptodncts, Bic 
RO Assodaies. Ihc 
RockSItox. Inc 
Rockwell Biieniational Cotp 
Rodel, Inc 

Rohm & Hans Company 

Roos insoumenis, be 

RoweCom 

RSF Electronics 

Rudolph Technologies, Ihc 

Samsung Austin Semiconductor 

Saphikon. Inc 

Samoff Digital 

Satcon Technology 

see eonuminications Corp 

Schweitzer Engineering Labcraiories, Inc 

Sctaice A^licaaons iimmaricnil Corporation (SAIC) 

Scientific Sealing Technology 

Sdenhfic Technologies, Ihc 

Scienafic-Atlanta 

Scitex 

SCP Global Tecfanolo^es 
Seattle Silicon C«p 
Security Dynamics Technologies, Ihc 
Semi-Alloys Co. 


Semiconductor Diagnosties, Inc 

Semiconductor Equipment Technology 

Semiconductor Systems, Inc 

SeznitooLlnc 

Semy Engineering, Inc 

SensysBistramenls 

Sentient Networks. Inc 

Sequent Computer Systems. Inc 

Serricor, lac 

Shannon Elecctonics 

Shaip Microelectrions Technology 

Shionogi Biotes 

Siena Design Labs 

Siena Insnuitients, Inc 

Sight Systems, Inc 

Silent Systems 

Silicon Gr^hics 

Silicon Storage Technology, Inc 

Silicon Valley Group, Inc 

Silicon Valley Mcroelectnaiics, Itsc 

Simulation Sciences, In 

SKF Motion Teehnologies 

SL&duj tries, Eic 

Smart Cotp 

Smart Machines, Inc 

Smart Modular Technologies, Inc 

Sman Storage 

Smartronk Systems, hic 
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SmithKJine Beecham 

Symetrics Industries, hic 

Softwaie Aasocialion of Oregon 

Synergetics 

Soletek Cotp 

System Soft 

Solid State Measurements, Inc 

Talon Ea^eeiing Cotp. 

Solvay Pbannaceudcals, Inc 

TCI International, Inc 

Somx.Inc 

TEAL Electronics 

Spectron Glass & Electronics Inc 

Teal Electronics Corp 

SpeedFam ImematitHial, Inc 

Technologic Software Concepts, Inc 

SFI/Semicoo Products, loc 

Technology Modeling Associates 

Splash Technology, hic 

Tehelec 

SPSS 

Tetoronix. Inc 

Spanered Hlms, hic 

Telecscan Systems, Inc 

SRC Vision, Inc 

Telechhic 

Stanfond Teleconmmnicaiion, hic 

Telescan Systems 

STB Systems, Ik 

TempHectromes 

Steag Microtech, Inc 

Temptronic Corporation 

Steller, Ihc 

The Cherry Corp 

Storage Concepts, Inc 

’IheCamrlys Group 

Storage Technology Corp 

The Dow Chemical Comp! 

Storm Technology, loc 

The Dun & Btadstreet Cotp 

Stratus Computer, Inc 

The Goss and DeLeeuw Machine Company 

Submicton Systems Corporation 

The Lee Company 

Soinitolo Sitix Silicon, Ihe 

TTie Logic Works, Ihc 

SummaBsur 

The Micromanipnlator Co., Ihe 

Summit Technology 

The Texwipe Company 

SunGatd Data Systems 

The 1511*60 Company 

Supettex, Inc 

Thennoset Plastics, Ihc 


Symantec 


Thennotefc Inc 
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TTiiokol C<»ip 

Varian Associates, Inc 

Thomson Corporation of America 

Veciis 

Thomion Associates, Inc 

Vector Consulting, toe 

Thiustmaster, Inc 

Venture Management Associates 

TMT, Iric 

Venture Tech 2000. toe. 

Tone Commander Systems 

Vetiflo Ccapotalion 

Tracor. Ihc 

Vemitton 

Trek, Inc 

Verteq, Inc 

Tri Tool, Sic 

viasoft 

Tiilogy Development, toe 

VideoServer, toe 

Trimble Navigation limited 

Virtual Music Eatettainment, Inc 

TRW, toe 

VisioCotp 

TSITelSys,toc 

ViwchCorp 

TSK/STC Silicon Tedjnology CotpoiaSon 

Vitronics Corp 

Tyco 

Vivid Technologies, Inc 

Ultra Bib Technology, Inc 

Vodavi Technology, The 

Ultratech Stepper, Inc 

Voysa Technology 

ULVaC Technologies, toe 

VTCIae 

Uniax Carp 

VTELCorp 

Uniden America Corpoiation, toe 

Warner-Lambert Co 

Union Carbide Coip 

Watkina- Johnson Company 

United Technologies Cotp 

Webline 

Unitek Myachi Cotp 

Wells Lamont Coip. 

Unitrode Cotp 

WESGO.toc 

Universal Instruments Coiporarion 

WESTT.toc 

Universal Photonics, Inc 

White Microeleawnics 

Utel, toe 

Wildfire Communication 

Utradsion, toe 

Will Vinton Smdios 
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'Wiliams Yamaichi Electronics USA, Inc 

WoddCaie, Limited Xao Defects 

Xerox Cotp 2itelCotp 

Xiiinx, Inc 


ECONOMIC BENEFITS OF THE R&D TAX CREDIT 
A Study 

Prepared by the Coopers & Lybrand 
Tax Policy Economics Group 
for the R&D Credit Coalition 

EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


This new study of the Research and Experimentation tax credit (commonly known as the "R&D 
credit") shows the credit's significant positive stimulus to U.S. investment, innovation, wage 
growth, consumption, and exports, all contributing to a stronger economy and a higher standard 
of living for American workers. The study reports new findings from the Coopers & Lybrand 
Dynamic Economic Model that highlight the beneficial macroeconomic impact and 
industry-specific productivity gains caused by the credit. Importantly, the study concludes that ' 
the R&D tax credit is such a powerful incentive that it will ultimately pay for itself due to its 
impact on productivity gains and economic growth, which increase federal revenue. The 
principal findings of the study are as follows: 

• Making the R&D credit permanent will stimulate additional R&D. Over the 
1998-2010 period, U.S. companies would spend $41 billion more (in 1998 dollars) on 
R&D as a result of permanently extending the credit. 

• Additional R&D spending raises productivity. Innovations from additional R&D 
investment would begin to increase productivity almost immediately, adding more than 
$13 billion a year to the economy's productive capacity by the year 2010. 

• Increased productivity from additional R&D generates a 31 percent return. 
Additional output capacity from gains in productivity produces a 31 percent annualized 
rate of return to R&D — more than twice the typical rate of return to investments in plant 
and equipment. 
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Economic Benefits of the R&D Tax Credit 


• The R&D credit increases economic growth. Higher productivity stimulated by the 
R&D credit would cause the economy to produce nearly $58 billion more (in 1998 dollars) 
of goods and services during the 1998-2010 period, including $33 billion of additional 
domestic consumption, $3 billion of additional residential construction, $12 billion of 
additional business investment, and $10 billion of additional net exports. 

• The R&D credit benefits the entire economy. Gains in productivity are not limited to 
sectors where investments in R&D take place. The gains would spill over to all sectors of 
the economy — to agriculture, mining, basic manufacturing, and high-tech services. 
Technological iimovations improve productivity in industries that make innovations and in 
industries that make use of those innovations. 

• Increased productivity from additional R&D would provide U.S. workers with higher 
wages and families with more after-tax income. By facilitating the expansion of 
opportunities in high-tech industries, the R&D credit would directly promote high-wage 
employment. Moreover, by improving productivity throughout the economy, the credit 
would boost wages in low-tech as well as high-tech industries. 

• The R&D credit raises personal income. As a result of productivity gains, personal 
income over the 1998-2010 period would be $61 billion higher; by 2010, personal income 
would be $1 1 billion higher per year. The after-tax benefit of this increase in income to 
U.S. taxpayers is equivalent to a $5 billion tax cut over 5 years and a $25 billion tax cut 
over 1 0 years. 

• The R&D credit allows economic growth with more output per worker, helping to 
ease the financial strain on federal entitlement programs caused by the aging of the 
baby boomers. Productivity gains would allow greater output with more efficiency, 
which is essential to ensure a strong and growing economy as America grays and its 
workforce shrinks. Such gains will help resolve the looming financial strain on federal 
retirement and health care programs without large increases in payroll taxes or sharp 
reductions in benefits. 
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Economic Benefits of the R&D Tax Credit 

• The R&D credit would ultimately pay for itself. A pennanent R&D credit would be an 
excellent investment for the government to make because it would raise taxable incomes 
enough to more than pay for itself. In the long run. $1 .75 of additional tax revenue (on a 
present value basis) would be generated for each SI the government spends on the credit, 
creating a win-win situation for both taxpayers and the government. 

• The R&D credit lowers costs and prices. Higher productivity tied to the R&D credit's 
availability would significantly lower industry production costs. The annual cost savings 
for manufacturing industries alone would be nearly $5 billion annually by 2010. Those 
savings would result in significantly lower U.S. producer prices and consumer costs, 
especially for pharmaceuticals, communications equipment, chemicals, aircraft, and 
computers. 

• The R&D credit improves trade and international competition. Lower producer prices 
would make U.S. industries more competitive in world markets. Exports of goods and 
services would increase, thereby improving the overall balance of trade. By 2010, annual 
exports of manufactured goods would be more than $6 billion higher, while imports of 
manufactured goods would be nearly $3 billion lower. 


January 1998 


For a complete description of the Coopers & Lybrand Dynamic Economic Model, which was 
used to produce this study, see the Joint Committee on Taxation publication. Joint Committee 
on Taxation Tax Modeling Project and 1997 Symposium Papers, November 20, 1997. 

For more information about this study, contact Mark Weinberger, Washington Counsel P.C., 
Washington, D.C. (202) 293-7474. Mr, Weinberger serves as counsel to the R&D Credit 
Coalition. 


Statement of Tax Council 

Introduction 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 

The Tax Council is pleased to present its views on the Administration’s Budget 
proposals and their impact on the international competitiveness of U.S. businesses 
and workers. The Tax Council is an association of senior level tax professionals rep- 
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resenting over one hundred of the largest corporations in the United States, includ- 
ing companies involved in manufacturing, mining, energy, electronics, transpor- 
tation, public utilities, consumer products and services, retailing, accounting, bank- 
ing, and insurance. We are a nonprofit, business supported organization that has 
been active since 1967. We are one of the few professional organizations that focus 
exclusively on federal tax policy issues for businesses, including sound federal tax 
policies that encourage both capital formation and capital preservation in order to 
increase the real productivity of the nation. 

The Tax Council applauds the House Ways & Means Committee for scheduling 
these hearings on the Administration’s budget proposals involving taxes. We do not 
disagree with all of these proposals, for example, we support extension of the tax 
credit for research, as well as accelerating the effective date of the rules regarding 
look-through treatment for dividends received from “10/50 Companies.” These provi- 
sions will go a long way toward increasing our declining savings rate and improving 
the competitive position of U.S. multinational companies. However, in devising 
many of its other tax proposals, the Administration replaced sound tax policy with 
a short sighted call for more revenue. 

Many of the revenue raisers found in the latest Budget proposals introduced by 
the Administration lack a sound policy foundation. Although they may be successful 
in raising revenue, they do nothing to achieve the objective of retaining U.S. jobs 
and making the U.S. economy stronger. For example, provisions are found in the 
Budget to (1) extend Superfund taxes without attempting to improve the cleanup 
programs, (2) repeal the use of “lower of cost or market” inventory accounting, (3) 
arbitrarily change the sourcing of income rules on export sales by U.S. based manu- 
facturers, (4) provide the Treasury Secretary with blanket authority to issue regula- 
tions in the international area that could conceivably allow it to attack legitimate 
tax planning by U.S. companies, for example, by severely restricting the ordinary 
business operations of forei^ affiliates by no longer allowing a U.S. company to 
characterize its foreign affiliate as a branch for U.S. tax purposes, (5) inequitably 
limit the ability of so-called “dual capacity taxpayers” (i.e., multinationals engaged 
in vital petroleum exploration and production overseas) to take credit for certain 
taxes paid to foreign countries, and (6) restrict taxpayers from having the ability 
to mark-to-market certain customer trade receivables. 

In its efforts to balance the budget, the Administration is unwise to target pub- 
licly held U.S. multinationals doing business overseas, and the Tax Council urges 
that such proposals be seriously reconsidered. The predominant reason that busi- 
nesses establish foreign operations is to serve local overseas markets so they are 
able to compete more efficiently. Investments abroad provide a platform for the 
growth of exports and indirectly create jobs in the U.S., along with improving the 
U.S. balance of payments. The creditability of foreign income teixes has existed in 
the Internal Revenue Code for over 70 years as a way to help alleviate the double 
taxation of foreign income. Replacing such credits with less valuable deductions will 
greatly increase the costs of doing business overseas, resulting in a competitive dis- 
advantage to U.S. multinationals versus foreign-based companies. 

In order that U.S. companies can better compete with foreign-based multination- 
als, the Administration should instead do all it can to make the U.S. tax code more 
friendly and consistent with the Administration’s more enlightened trade policy. 
Rather than engaging in gimmicks that reward some industries and penalize others, 
the Administration’s budget should be written with the goal of reintegrating sound- 
er tax policy into decisions about the revenue needs of the government. Provisions 
that merely increase business taxes by eliminating legitimate business deductions 
should be avoided. Ordinary and necessary business expenses are integral to our 
current income based system, and arbitrarily denying a deduction for such expenses 
will only distort that system. Higher business teixes impact all Americans, directly 
or indirectly. For example, they result in higher prices for goods and services, stag- 
nant or lower wages paid to employees in those businesses, and smaller returns to 
shareholders. Those shareholders may be the company’s employees, or the pension 
plans of other middle class workers. 

Corporate teix incentives like the research tax credit have allowed companies to 
remain strong economic engines for our country, and have enabled them to fill even 
larger roles in the health and well being of their employees. For these reasons, 
sound and justifiable tax policy should be paramount when deciding on teixation of 
business — not mere revenue needs. 

Positive Tax Proposals 

The Administration has proposed several tax provisions that will have a positive 
impact on the economy. Three good examples are: 
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Accelerating Effective Date of 10/50 Company Change 

One proposal would accelerate the effective date of a tax change made in the 1997 
Tax Relief Act affecting foreign joint ventures owned between ten and fifty percent 
by U.S. parents (so-called “10/50 Companies”). This change will allow 10/50 Compa- 
nies to be treated just like controlled foreign corporations by allowing “look-through” 
treatment for foreign tax credit purposes for dividends from such joint ventures. The 
1997 Act, however, did not make the change effective for such dividends unless they 
were received after the year 2003 and, even then, required two sets of rules to apply 
for dividends from earnings and profits (“E&P”) generated before the year 2003, and 
dividends from E&P accumulated after the year 2002. The Administration’s proposal 
will, instead, apply the look-through rules to all dividends received in tax years 
after 1997, no matter when the E&P constituting the makeup of the dividend was 
accumulated. 

This change will result in a tremendous reduction in complexity and compliance 
burdens for U.S. multinationals doing business overseas through foreign joint ven- 
tures. It will also reduce the competitive bias against U.S. participation in such ven- 
tures by placing U.S. companies on a much more level playing field from a corporate 
tax standpoint. This proposal epitomizes the favored policy goal of simplicity in the 
tax laws, and will go a long way toward helping the U.S. economy by stren^hening 
the competitive position of U.S. based multinationals. 

Extending the Research Tax Credit 

The proposal to extend the research tax credit for another year is also to be ap- 
plauded. The credit, which applies to amounts of qualified research in excess of a 
company’s base amount, has served to promote research that otherwise may never 
have occurred. The buildup of “knowledge capital” is absolutely essential to enhance 
the competitive position of the U.S. in international markets — especially in what 
some refer to as the “Information Age.” Encouraging private sector research work 
through a tax credit has the decided advantage of keeping the government out of 
the business of picking specific winners or losers in providing direct research incen- 
tives. Nevertheless, The Tax Council recommends that both the Administration and 
Congress work together to make the research tax credit a more permanent part of 
the tax laws. 


Netting of Underpayments and Overpayments 

The proposal to require the IRS to net overpayments and underpayments for pur- 
poses of calculating interest (commonly referred to as “global interest netting”) is 
a large step forward towards fairness and equity. A new interest rate would be 
added to Code §6621 that equalizes interest in cases of overlapping periods of mu- 
tual indebtedness for teix periods not barred by an expiring statute of limitations. 
In other words, no interest would accrue on a deficiency to the extent that a teix- 
payer is owed a refund in the same amount, during periods that both are outstand- 
ing. This proposal would apply only prospectively, to periods of overlapping mutual 
indebtedness occurring after the enactment date. We suggest that this change also 
be made effective retroactively, to apply to all open tax years, consistent with Con- 
gress’ long-stated position on this issue. 

Provisions that Should Be Reconsidered 

The Teix Council offers the following comments on certain specific tax increase 
proposals set forth in the Administration’s budget: 

Foreign Oil and Gas Income Tax Credits 

The Tax Council’s policy position on foreign source income is clear — A full, effec- 
tive foreign tax credit should be restored and the complexities of current law, par- 
ticularly the multiplicity of separate “baskets,” should be eliminated. 

The President’s budget proposal dealing with foreign oil and gas income moves 
in the opposite direction by limiting use of the foreign tax credit on such income. 
This selective attack on a single industry’s utilization of the foreign tax credit is not 
justified. U.S. based oil companies are already at a competitive disadvantage under 
current law since most of their foreign based competition pay little or no home coun- 
try tcix on foreign oil and gas income. The proposal increases the risk of foreign oil 
and gas income being subject to double taxation which will severely hinder U.S. oil 
companies in the global oil and gas exploration, production, refining and marketing 
arena. 
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Repeal of the Export Source Rule 

Since 1922, regulations under Code § 863(b) and its predecessors have contained 
a rule which allows the income from goods that are manufactured in the U.S. and 
sold abroad (with title passing outside the U.S.) to he treated as 50% U.S. source 
income and 50% foreign source income. This export source rule has been beneficial 
to companies who manufacture in the U.S. and export abroad because it increases 
their foreign source income and thereby increases their ability to utilize foreign tax 
credits more effectively. Because the U.S. tax law restricts the ability of companies 
to get credit for the foreign taxes which they pay (e.g., through the interest and 
R&D allocations), many multinational companies face double teixation on their over- 
seas operations, i.e., taxation by both the U.S. and the foreign jurisdiction. The ex- 
port source rule helps alleviate this double teixation burden and thereby encourages 
U.S. -based manufacturing by multinational exporters. 

The President proposes to eliminate the 50/50 rule and replace it with an “activi- 
ties based” test, which would require exporters to allocate income from exports to 
foreign or domestic sources based upon how much of the activity producing the in- 
come takes place in the U.S. and how much takes place abroad. The justification 
given for eliminating the 50/50 rule is that it provides U.S. multinational exporters 
operating in high tax foreign countries a competitive advantage over U.S. exporters 
that conduct all their business activities in the U.S. The Administration also notes 
that the U.S. tax treaty network protects export sales from foreign taxation in coun- 
tries where we have treaties, thereby reducing the need for the export source rule. 
Both of these arguments are seriously flawed. 

The export source rule does not provide a competitive advantage to multinational 
exporters vis-a-vis exporters with “domestic-only” operations. Exporters with only 
domestic operations never incur foreign taxes and, thus, are not even subjected to 
the onerous penalty of double taxation. Also, domestic-only exporters are able to 
claim the full benefit of deductions for U.S. tax purposes for all their U.S. expenses, 
e.g., interest on borrowings and R&D costs, because they do not have to allocate any 
of those expenses against foreign source income. Thus, the export source rule does 
not create a competitive advantage; rather, it helps to “level the playing field” for 
U.S. -based multinational exporters. Our tax treaty network is certainly no sub- 
stitute for the export source rule since it is not income from export sales, but rather 
foreign earnings, that are the main cause of the double teixation described above. 
To the extend the treaty system lowers foreign taxation, it can help to alleviate the 
double tax problem, but only with countries with which we have treaties, which 
tend to be the most highly industrialized nations of the world. We have few treaties 
with most of the developing nations, which are the primary targets for our export 
growth in the future. 

Exports are fundamental to our economic growth and our future standard of liv- 
ing. Over the past three years, exports have accounted for about one-third of total 
U.S. economic growth. The export source rule also operates to encourage companies 
to produce their goods in their U.S. plants rather than in their foreign facilities. Re- 
peal on cutbacks in the export source rule will reduce exports and jeopardize high 
paying jobs in the United States. Given the danger that the current Asian crisis 
poses to our exports, repeal of the rule would be especially unwise and counter- 
productive. 


Limiting Use of “Hybrid” Entities 

It is troubling that the Administration (i.e., Treasury) feels compelled to request 
congressional authority to issue potentially sweeping legislative regulations after 
non-specific teix guidance has been given, if Treasury has specific issues to address, 
it should do so through specific legislative proposals. This would permit normal con- 
gressional consideration, including hearings on such proposals. 

One such proposal would limit the ability of certain foreign and U.S. persons to 
enter into transactions that utilize so-called “hybrid entities,” which are entities 
that are treated as corporations in one jurisdiction, but, as branches or partnerships 
in another jurisdiction. Although most hybrid transactions do not attempt to gen- 
erate tcix results that are “inconsistent with the purposes of U.S. teix law,” the Ad- 
ministration feels that there are enough taxpayers taking unfair advantage of the 
current rules that it is necessary to codify and extend the earlier government issued 
tax guidance (Notices 98-6 and 98-11) on this subject. 

U.S. multinationals compete in an environment wherein foreign competitors use 
tax planning techniques to reduce foreign taxes without incurring home country tax. 
The use of “hybrid entities” allows U.S. Multinationals to compete on a level playing 
field and promotes additional U.S. exports. The use of hybrids is consistent with the 
initial balance between competitiveness and export neutrality that was intended by 
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Congress in enacting the “Subpart F” rules. Although Congress specifically enacted 
a branch rule for foreign base company sales under Code § 964(d)(3), similar rules 
were not enacted for foreign personal holding company income. If enacted, these pro- 
posals would represent an unwarranted extension of legislative authority by Con- 
gress to the Executive Branch to impose new rules by regulation without Congres- 
sional debate. 

Notices 98-5 and 98-11 have a chilling effect on the ability of U.S. companies to 
structure their foreign operations consistent with the commercial objective of region- 
alizing their businesses. They also adversely impact companies’ abilities to effec- 
tively reduce their overall costs by reducing local teixes in their overseas operations. 
The Notices are drafted so broadly and so vaguely that they confuse U.S. taxpayers 
and their advisors, and introduce a compelling need to seek clarification as to 
whether taxpayers can continue to rely on the simple “check-the-box” regulations 
issued just last year. All these effects are exacerbated by the Notices’ immediate ef- 
fective dates. 

The world has changed dramatically since enactment of the Subpart F rules in 
1962. We feel that it would be more appropriate for Congress to request a study 
regarding the trade and teix policy issues associated with Notices 98-6 and 98-11. 
In this regard, a moratorium on further regulatory action by Treasury should be im- 
posed until enactment of specific legislative proposals resulting from well reasoned 
analysis and debate. 


Foreign Built-In Losses 

Another proposal would require the Treasury to issue regulations to prevent tax- 
payers from “importing built-in losses incurred outside U.S. taxing jurisdictions to 
offset income or gain that would otherwise be subject to U.S. tax.” The administra- 
tion argues that although there are rules in the Code that limit a U.S. taxpayer’s 
ability to avoid paying U.S. tax on built-in gain (e.g.. Code §§ 367(a), 864(c)(7), and 
877), similar rules do not exist that prevent built-in losses from being used to shel- 
ter income otherwise subject to U.S. teix and, as a result, teixpayers are avoiding 
Subpart F income inclusions or capital gains tax. We believe that this directive, 
which is written extremely broadly, is unnecessary due to the existence of rules al- 
ready available in the Code, e.g., the anti-abuse provisions of Code §§269, 382, 
446(b), and 482. Both this proposal, and the one immediately above regarding the 
use of hybrid entities, would severely impact the ability of U.S. multinationals to 
compete on an equal footing against foreign-based companies. 

Payments to 80/20 Companies 

Currently, a portion of interest or dividends paid by a domestic corporation to a 
foreign entity may be exempt from U.S. withholding teix provided the payor corpora- 
tion is a so-called “80/20 Company,” i.e., at least eighty percent of its gross income 
for the preceding three years is foreign source income attributable to the active con- 
duct of a foreign trade or business. The Administration believes that the testing pe- 
riod is subject to manipulation and allows certain companies to improperly avoid 
U.S. withholding tax on certain distributions attributable to a U.S. subsidiary’s U.S. 
source earnings. As a result, it proposes to arbitrarily change the 80/20 rules by ap- 
plying the test on a group-wide (as opposed to individual company) basis. However, 
there is little evidence that these rules have been manipulated on a broad scale in 
the past and we do not believe such a drastic change is needed at this time. 

Superfund Taxes 

The three taxes that fund Superfund (corporate environmental tax, petroleum ex- 
cise tax, and chemical feed stock tax) all expired on December 31, 1995. The Presi- 
dent’s budget would reinstate the two excise taxes at their previous levels for the 
period after the date of enactment through September 30, 20()8. The corporate envi- 
ronmental tcix would be reinstated at its previous level for taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1997 and before January 1, 2009. Moreover, the funding cap for 
the Oil Spill Teix would be increased from the current $1 Billion amount to the ob- 
scenely high level of $5 Billion. 

These taxes, which were previously dedicated to Superfund, would instead be used 
to generate revenue to balance the budget. This use of taxes for deficit reduction 
purposes, when historically dedicated to funding specific programs should be re- 
jected. The decision whether to re-impose these taxes dedicated to financing Super- 
fund should instead be made as part of a comprehensive examination of reforming 
the entire Superfund program. 
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Modifying the “Substantial Understatement” Penalty 

The Administration proposes to make any tax deficiency greater than $10 million 
“substantial” for purpose of the Code §6662 substantial understatement penalty, 
rather than applying the existing test that such tax deficiency must exceed ten per- 
cent of the tcixpayer’s liability for the year. The penalty is twenty percent of the teix 
underpayment, unless the taxpayer had “substantial authority” for the position pro- 
ducing the underpayment, or the relevant facts are disclosed on the return and 
there is a reasonable basis for the position. 

There is no basis for the Administration’s assertion that large corporate taxpayers 
are “playing the audit lottery” because of the purportedly high threshold amount at 
which the substantial understatement penalty applies. Large publicly -held corpora- 
tions spend enormous amounts on teix related advice and, for security law and other 
reasons, generally document the basis for every major teix return position. Unfortu- 
nately, because of the complexity of both modern business transactions and the tax 
laws, as well as the relative dearth of regulatory or other guidance, the proper tax 
treatment of many items in a large corporation’s return is far from clear. Also un- 
clear is whether the “substantial authority” standard is met where a position is sup- 
ported by well-reasoned legal analysis but there are no relevant cases, rulings, or 
other precedents, a situation encountered all too frequently by the corporate teix- 
payers targeted by this proposal. Indeed, the standard’s vagueness is apparently evi- 
denced by the continuing failure of Treasury to comply with the mandate of Code 
§ 6662(d)(2)(D), requiring it to publish and periodically update a list of positions for 
which it is believes substantial authority is lacking. 

We believe that the ultimate impact of this proposal to expand the substantial un- 
derstatement penalty will be an expansion of lengthy and costly litigation to prop- 
erly interpret the substantial authority standard. Taxpayers seeking protection from 
this penalty by disclosing uncertain positions will face almost certain proposed ad- 
justments from IRS agents, no matter how reasonable their position, resulting in 
lengthy administrative controversy and litigation. Moreover, there is no evidence 
that the existing penalty and interest provisions are inadequate, so we strongly urge 
Congress to reject this ill-advised proposal. 

Increased Penalties eor Failure To File Returns 

The Administration proposes to increase penalties for failure to file information 
returns, including all standard 1099 forms. IRS statistics bear out the fact that com- 
pliance levels for such returns are already extremely high. Any failures to file on 
a timely basis generally are due to the late reporting of year-end information or to 
other unavoidable problems. Under these circumstances, an increase in the penalty 
for failure to timely file returns would be unfair and would fail to recognize the sub- 
stantial compliance efforts already made by American business. 

Limiting Mark-to-Market Accounting 

Certain trade receivables would no longer be eligible for treatment under the 
mark-to-market accounting rules. Under those rules, certain taxpayers who pur- 
chase and sell their own trade receivables are exempt from the mark-to-market 
method of accounting unless they elect to be included. If they do, those taxpayers 
can currently write-off certain non-interest bearing receivables, and account, note, 
and trade receivables unrelated to the active business of a security dealer. There 
appear to be no tax policy reasons for prohibiting taxpayers from accelerating their 
bad debt deductions for these trade receivables, only government revenue consider- 
ations. 


Repealing Lower of Cost or Market Inventory Method 

Certain taxpayers can currently determine their inventory values by applying the 
lower of cost or market method, or by writing down the cost of goods that are not 
salable at normal prices, or not usable because of damage or other causes. The Ad- 
ministration is proposing to repeal these options and force taxpayers to recognize 
income from changing their method of accounting, on the specious grounds that 
writing down unusable or non-salable goods somehow “understates taxable income.” 
We strongly disagree with this unwarranted proposal. In addition, we believe that 
in the least, the lower of cost or market method should continue to be permissible 
when used for financial accounting purposes, to avoid the complexity of maintaining 
separate inventory accounting systems. 
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Modifying Corporate-Owned Life Insurance (“COLI”) Rules 

The Administration proposes to substantially change the taxation of business- 
owned life insurance by disallowing a pro-rata portion of a business’ general deduc- 
tion for interest expense. Moreover, the Administration has proposed retroactive ap- 
plication of the new teix to existing life insurance contracts. This proposal should 
not be adopted. 

Life insurance has long been used by businesses to protect against financial loss 
caused by the death of key employees and to finance the soaring cost of employee 
benefits, especially post-retirement health benefits. Life insurance provides a secure 
and stable source of financing for such employee benefits, and it is particularly well 
suited to this purpose because its long-term nature matches the correspondingly 
long-term nature of the liabilities. The Administration’s proposal would have a dev- 
astating effect on employee benefit programs and key-person protection by effec- 
tively taxing life insurance contracts out of existence. Businesses should not be dis- 
couraged from providing employee health benefits or from seeking to protect them- 
selves from key-person losses. 

Moreover, the Administration’s proposal would apply retroactively to existing life 
insurance contracts that were purchased by businesses in good faith, based on exist- 
ing law. There can be no question of abuse: business use of life insurance is well 
known and the teixation of insurance contracts has been settled for many years. In 
addition, Congress has reviewed the taxation of business-owned life insurance in 
each of the last two years and, in each case, has carefully preserved the existing 
taxation of business-owned life insurance on the lives of employees. The Administra- 
tion’s proposal represents the worst kind of retroactive tax — it would not only cause 
the termination of most or all existing contracts, but, would also have the effect of 
taxing past earnings under those contracts. 

Deeerral of OID on Convertible Debt 

The Administration has included a number of past proposals aimed at financial 
instruments and the capital markets, which were fully rejected during the last ses- 
sion of Congress. These reintroduced proposals should again be rejected out of hand. 
One proposal would defer deductions by corporate issuers for interest accrued on 
convertible debt instruments with original issue discount (“OID”) until interest is 
paid in cash. The proposal would completely deny the corporation an interest deduc- 
tion unless the investors are paid in cash (e.g., no deduction would be allowed if 
the investors convert their bonds into stock). Investors in such instruments would 
still be required to pay income tax currently on the accrued interest. In effect, the 
proposal defers or denies an interest deduction to the issuer, while requiring the 
holder to pay tax on the interest currently. 

The Teix Council opposes this proposal because it is contrary to sound tax policy 
and symmetry that matches accrual of interest income by holders of OID instru- 
ments with tbe ability of issuers to deduct accrued interest. There is no justifiable 
reason for treating the securities as debt for one side of the transaction and as eq- 
uity for the other side. There is also no reason, economic or otherwise, to distinguish 
a settlement in cash from a settlement in stock. 

Moreover, the instruments in question are truly debt rather than equity. Recent 
statistics show that over 70 percent of all zero-coupon convertible debt instruments 
were retired with cash, while only 30 percent of these instruments were convertible 
to common stock. Re-characterizing these instruments as equity for some purposes 
is fundamentally incorrect and will put American companies at a distinct disadvan- 
tage to their foreign competitors, who are not bound by such restrictions. These hy- 
brid instruments and convertible OID bond instruments have allowed many U.S. 
companies to raise tens of billions of dollars of investment capital used to stimulate 
the economy. Introducing this imbalance and complexity into the tax code will dis- 
courage the use of such instruments, limit capital raising options, and increase bor- 
rowing costs for corporations. 

Eliminating the “DRD” for Certain Preferred Stock 

Another proposal would deny the dividend received deduction (“DRD”) for certain 
types of preferred stock, which the Administration believes are more like debt than 
equity. Although concerned that dividend payments from such preferred stock more 
closely resembles interest payments than dividends, the proposal does not simulta- 
neously propose to allow issuers of such securities to take interest expense deduc- 
tions on such payments. Again, the Administration violates sound tax policy and, 
in this proposal, would deny these instruments the tax benefits of both equity and 
debt. 
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The Tax Council opposes this proposal as not being in the best interests of either 
tax or public policy. Currently, the U.S. is the only major western industrialized na- 
tion that subjects corporate income to multiple levels of taxation. Over the years, 
the DRD has been decreased from 100% for dividends received by corporations that 
own over 80 percent of other corporations, to the current 70% for less than 20 per- 
cent owned corporations. As a result, corporate earnings have become subject to 
multiple levels of taxation, thus driving up the cost of doing business in the U.S. 
To further decrease the DRD would be another move in the wrong direction. 

Pro Rata Disallowance 

Another proposal is also somewhat similar to the “pro rata” budget proposal that 
was rejected by Congress last year. It would effectively eliminate the “two-percent 
de minimis rule” and disallow a portion of interest expense deductions for certain 
entities that earn teix-exempt interest. While last year’s proposal was designed to 
apply to corporations generally, this year’s proposal would apply only to “financial 
intermediaries.” Under the proposal, financial intermediaries that earn tax-exempt 
interest would lose a portion of their interest expense deduction based on the ratio 
of average daily holdings of municipals to average daily total assets. 

The Tax Council strongly opposes the Administration’s proposal to extend the “pro 
rata” disallowance of teix-exempt interest expense to financial intermediaries. These 
companies play an important role in the markets for municipal leases, housing 
bonds, and student loan bonds. By eliminating this significant source of demand for 
municipal securities, the Administration’s proposal would force state and local gov- 
ernments to pay higher interest rates on the bonds they issue, significantly increas- 
ing their costs of capital. The cost of public facilities, such as school construction 
and housing projects, would be increased. This proposal is entirely inconsistent with 
tax incentive programs for some of the same state and local projects. At a time when 
the state and local governments are asked to do more, Congress should not make 
it more costly for them to achieve their goals. 

Increasing the Proration Percentage for Property and Casualty (“P&C”) 
Insurance Companies 

In 1986, Congress enacted a provision teixing fifteen percent (the proration per- 
centage) of otherwise tax exempt interest of P&C companies attributable to munici- 
pal obligations acquired after 1986. It is now proposed to increase this proration to 
thirty percent for obligations acquired after enactment. Although a number of spe- 
cious arguments are made in support of this proposal, it appears to be primarily 
revenue driven. The Tax Council believes that States will continue to finance their 
activities through bonds, but this proposal will make it more costly for P&C compa- 
nies to buy them. Thus, States must either raise their interest rates or find individ- 
uals to buy the bonds, resulting in an even greater revenue loss to the Treasury 
(individuals have no proration percentage). 

Tax Insurance Contract Exchanges or Reallocate Assets with Variable 
Insurance Contracts 

Annuity contract investments are a valuable retirement and investment tool. Cur- 
rently, owners of variable annuity contracts can allocate their investments in a con- 
tract among different investment options (e.g. a bond fund, a stock fund, and a bal- 
anced fund). Owners may reallocate their account values within the contract among 
the various options without incurring a current tax so long as the investment re- 
mains committed to a retirement annuity. This flexibility provides an important 
savings incentive for retirement. A teixable event does occur when funds are taken 
out of an annuity. The Administration proposes to teix any exchange of a life insur- 
ance, endowment, or annuity contract, for a variable contract, or vice versa. In addi- 
tion, any reallocation among accounts within the same variable life or annuity con- 
tract would result in a taxable event, even though no funds were taken out of the 
contract. 

The Tax Council adamantly opposes this provision as a tax increase on middle- 
class Americans and retirement savers. Moreover, this proposal completely con- 
tradicts the President’s recent statements to “Save Social Security First.” Any new 
tax on private retirement savings puts further strain on the overall private and pub- 
lic retirement system. Variable life and annuity contracts are used respectively to 
insure against premature death and for long-term retirement savings. Like other re- 
tirement saving vehicles, including defined contribution and defined benefit plans, 
annuities allow savings to grow tax-free until they are needed for retirement. All 
retirement savers periodically shift their savings among different options as they 
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grow older and more conservative, or as the market changes. Under this proposal, 
annuity owners who shift accounts would be taxed immediately, thereby forcing 
them to keep bad investments or pay a tax on undistributed funds. 

Recent surveys have shown that more than 80 percent of the owners of deferred 
annuity contracts have total annual household incomes of under $75,000. Such mid- 
dle income savers rely on these well-designed products to encourage them to commit 
funds to retirement. At a time when Congress and the President are concerned 
about saving Social Security, the last thing that they should do is tax private retire- 
ment savings options. 

Reduction in Basis (“Investment in the Contract”) for Mortality-Related 

Charges 

The Administration’s proposal would reduce a policyholder’s tax basis in an insur- 
ance or annuity contract for certain charges under the contract by subtracting mor- 
tality and associated expense charges. In the case of life insurance contracts, these 
charges include the cost of the insurance and related expenses. For deferred annuity 
contracts, the assumed mortality and expenses charges, which must be subtracted, 
are deemed to equal the contract’s average cash value during the year multiplied 
by 1.25 percent. This proposal is nothing but a tax on private retirement savings. 
Increasing the cost of such savings vehicles by reducing a product’s tax basis creates 
a disincentive to use these important savings tools. Life insurance and annuity con- 
tracts are designed to both accumulate retirement savings and insure against pre- 
mature death (e.g. mortality-related risks). Taxes on income from the savings ele- 
ment of such contracts should not be increased just because those contracts also pro- 
vide insurance protection. 

This provision will likewise result in a tax increase on middle-class Americans 
and retirement savers. In addition, the proposal is inconsistent with general tax 
rules relating to the determination of teix basis and will further increase the com- 
plexity of the tcix code with no recognizable benefit. Under the proposal, life insur- 
ance companies would be required to maintain additional records to keep track of 
two different basis amounts for annuity contracts. This will undoubtedly result in 
increased administrative burdens and compliance costs, which most likely will be 
passed on to Americans trying to save for retirement. 

Modifying the Reserve Rules for Annuity Contracts 

Currently, reserves for annuity contracts equal the greater of the contract’s net 
surrender value or an amount based on the Commissioner’s Annuities Reserve Valu- 
ation Method (“CARVM”). Under the Administration’s proposal, reserves for all an- 
nuity contracts with cash surrender values would equal the lesser of the amount 
computed under CARVM or the contract’s “adjusted account value.” The adjusted 
account value would equal the net cash surrender value plus a specified percent 
(e.g., plus 5.5% in the first year). 

The Tax Council opposes this proposal as another attack on middle-class Ameri- 
cans and retirement savers who use annuity contracts as their preferred savings ve- 
hicle. The proposal would make it unduly expensive for insurance companies to ad- 
minister an annuity contract in its early years. While aimed at accounting and re- 
serve methods of insurers, the real targets are the users of these products who will 
eventually bear the increased costs and burdens resulting from such a change. By 
increasing the costs of annuity contracts, use of such vehicles will be reduced, there- 
by straining the entire public and private retirement system. At a time when Ameri- 
cans are trying to increase retirement savings, this proposal moves in the opposite 
direction and makes it more costly for them to achieve their goal. 

Effective Dates 

Before concluding, we would like to make one last comment regarding the effec- 
tive dates of tax proposals. The Teix Council believes that it is bad tax policy to 
make significant tax changes in a retroactive manner that impose additional bur- 
dens on businesses. Businesses should be able to rely on the tax rules in place when 
making economic decisions, and expect that those rules will not change while their 
investments are still ongoing. It seems plainly unfair to encourage businesses to 
make economic decisions based on a certain set of rules, but then change those rules 
midstream after the taxpayer has made significant investments in reliance thereon. 
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Conclusion 

The Tax Council strongly urges Congress not to adopt the provisions identified 
above when formulating its own proposals, since they are based on unsound tax pol- 
icy. Congress, in considering the Administration’s budget, should elevate sound and 
justifiable tax policy over mere revenue needs. Revenue can be generated consistent 
with sound tax policy, and that is the approach that should be followed as the budg- 
et process moves forward. 


Statement of Martin A. Regalia, Ph.D., Vice President and Chief Economist, 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce 

The U.S. Chamber appreciates this opportunity to express our views on the reve- 
nue provisions in President Clinton’s Fiscal Year 1999 budget proposal. The U.S. 
Chamber is the world’s largest business federation, representing more than three 
million businesses and organizations of every size, sector and region. This breadth 
of membership places the U.S. Chamber in a unique position to speak for the busi- 
ness community. 

The President’s Budget Would Increase Business Taxes 

President Clinton’s budget proposal contains numerous new spending initiatives, 
and pays for them by increasing teixes on businesses. It would increase gross teixes 
on American businesses by $106 billion over five years (including $65.5 billion in 
receipts from tobacco legislation), and raise government receipts, as a percentage of 
GDP, from an already-high 19.8 percent to 20.1 percent. 

The President’s proposal contains dozens of provisions which would raise taxes on 
the business community. Many of these provisions were included in his earlier budg- 
et proposals and were summarily rejected by Congress, while others are being of- 
fered for the very first time. 

The proposal also asserts that many of these provisions are needed to close un- 
warranted tax benefits or “loopholes.” However, these so-called loopholes are, in fact, 
legitimate, equitable, and longstanding business tax provisions, and should remain 
in the Internal Revenue Code. 

The most onerous provisions in the President’s budget proposal would: 

Replace the Export Source Rule with an Activity-Based Rule 

Currently, U.S. -based multinational exporters can treat 50 percent of their export 
income as U.S. source income and 50 percent as foreign source income. This rule 
is beneficial to companies that manufacture products in the U.S. and export abroad 
because it increases their ability to utilize foreign tax credits and, therefore, allevi- 
ate double teixation. 

The President’s proposal would replace the existing export source rule with an 
economic activity-based rule. The proposed rule could increase U.S. teixes on these 
companies, and, therefore, encourage them to produce their goods overseas, rather 
than in this country. Since exports have played an important role in our nation’s 
recent economic growth, any proposal weakening the longstanding export source 
rule could have a significant, negative effect on our economy. 

Convert Airport Trust Fund Taxes to a Cost-Based User Fee System 

Currently, excise taxes are imposed on commercial and noncommercial aviation 
to finance programs administered through the Airport and Airway Trust Fund. 
These taxes were modified and extended through September 30, 2007 by the Tax- 
payer Relief Act of 1997 (“1997 Act”). 

'The President’s proposal would phase-out these excise teixes beginning in Fiscal 
Year 1999 through Fiscal Year 2003, and replace them with cost-based user fees. 
While the proposal does not contain details of this provision, it is estimated to raise 
almost $6 billion over the next five years. A $6 billion tax increase on the business 
community and the public-at-large, especially before the issue of whether existing 
excise teixes should be replaced by cost-based user fees is fully debated, is unaccept- 
able and should be thwarted immediately. 

Modify the Reserve Rules for Annuity Contracts 

Under current law, life insurance reserves for any annuity contract equal the 
greater of the contract’s net surrender value or an amount determined using the 
Commissioner’s Annuities Reserve Valuation Method (“CARVM”). Under the Presi- 
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dent’s proposal, reserves for any annuity contract with a cash surrender value would 
equal the lesser of the amount computed under CARVM or the contract’s “adjusted 
account value.” The adjusted account value for a contract would equal the net cash 
surrender value of the contract, plus a percentage of the net cash surrender value 
of the contract (e.g., 5.5 percent in the first year, 5.0 percent in the second year). 

This provision would make it unduly expensive for insurance companies to admin- 
ister annuity contracts in their early years. Ultimately, individuals saving for retire- 
ment would have to absorb the increased costs and burdens associated with the pro- 
posed change in reserve rules. At a time when Americans need to increase retire- 
ment savings, this proposal moves in the opposite direction by making saving more 
costly and burdensome. 

Reinstate the Superfund Excise Taxes 

The four taxes that funded the Hazardous Substance Superfund Trust Fund 
(“Superfund”) expired on December 31, 1995. The President’s proposal would rein- 
state the three expired excise teixes from the date of enactment through September 
30, 2008, and the expired corporate environmental income tax for tax years begin- 
ning after December 31, 1997, and before January 1, 2009. 

The business community believes that the various Superfund teixes should be 
thoroughly examined and evaluated before they are reinstated. Furthermore, if 
these tcixes are reinstated, they should be part of a comprehensive plan to reform 
the entire Superfund program. 

Modify the Corporate-Owned Life Insurance Rules 

The President’s proposal would impose additional taxes on businesses that borrow 
for any purpose if they also own life insurance, including key employee life insur- 
ance. Specifically, the provision would eliminate the exception under the pro-rata- 
interest-disallowance rule for employees, officers and directors. The exception for 20- 
percent owners would be retained, however. 

This provision could have a devastating effect on life insurance products that pro- 
tect businesses, especially small businesses, against financial loss caused by the 
death of key employees and allows them to provide benefits, including retiree health 
benefits, to their employees. Furthermore, the provision would unfairly apply retro- 
actively to existing life insurance contracts that were purchased under current law. 

Repeal the “Lower-of-Cost-or-Market” Inventory Accounting Method 

Currently, taxpayers that maintain their inventories under the “first-in-first-out” 
(“FIFO”) method may determine the value of ending inventory under a “lower-cost- 
or-market” method. Under this method, the value of ending inventory is written 
down if its market value is less than its cost. Similarly, under the subnormal goods 
method, any goods that are unsalable at normal prices, or unusable because of dam- 
age or other causes, may be written down to reflect their lower market values. 

The President’s proposal would repeal these valuation methods for taxpayers 
whose average annual gross receipts over a three-year period exceed $5 million. This 
provision could increase taxes on those businesses that use FIFO, or cause them to 
switch to the “last-in-first-out” method of valuation for both teix and financial state- 
ment purposes. 

Eliminate Various Estate Tax Planning Techniques 

Instead of further reducing the estate and gift tax burden on Americans, as Con- 
gress did last year in the 1997 Act, the President’s proposal would increase estate 
taxes on the middle-class by eliminating or curtailing the use of several popular es- 
tate teix planning devices. 

Specifically, the proposal would: (1) repeal the “Crummey” rule which would stifle 
the use of insurance trusts; (2) eliminate “valuation discounts” for minority-owned 
interests of family limited partnerships (except for active businesses); and (3) reduce 
the attractiveness of “personal residence trusts” by requiring the trust to make cer- 
tain payments to the homeowner or else value the retained interest at zero. If en- 
acted, these provisions would make it more difficult for business owners to develop 
estate plans which would keep their businesses intact, and their employees working, 
after their deaths. 

Modify the Exchange Rules for Insurance and Annuity Contracts 

Life insurance and annuity contracts have proven to be valuable retirement and 
savings devices. Under current law, one can exchange a life insurance, endowment 
or annuity contract for a variable contract, or vice versa, without triggering tax. 
Likewise, one can reallocate investment assets within a variable life or annuity con- 
tract without incurring teix. 
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The President’s proposal would repeal the tax-free status of the above-mentioned 
exchanges, even if no funds are actually withdrawn from the contracts. This provi- 
sion would impose an additional tax on many Americans who are trying to save for 
retirement. The teix-free benefits of life insurance and annuity contracts should be 
maintained in order to encourage greater personal saving and responsibility. 

Eliminate the Dividends-Received Deduction for Certain Preferred Stock 

Currently, a corporation can deduct 100 percent of the “qualifying” dividends it 
receives from a domestic corporation if it owns over 80 percent of the stock of the 
dividend-paying corporation. The percentage is reduced to 80 percent if the corpora- 
tion owns at least 20 percent, but no more than 80 percent, of the stock of the divi- 
dend-paying corporation, and to 70 percent if the corporation owns less than 20 per- 
cent of the stock of such corporation. 

The President’s proposal would eliminate the dividends-received deduction for cer- 
tain types of preferred stock, subjecting corporate earnings to even higher amounts 
of tcix. The dividends-received deduction should be increased, not decreased, in order 
to lessen the effects of multiple taxation on corporations and shareholders. 

Repeal Tax-Free Conversions of “Large” C Corporations to S Corporations 

Under current law, the “built-in” gains of assets of a C corporation that converts, 
or merges, into an S corporation is not subject to tax so long as such assets are not 
disposed of within 10 years after conversion. The President’s proposal would repeal 
these tax-free conversions for “large” S corporations, defined as those corporations 
whose stock has a value of more than $5 million at the time of conversion. 

As a result, this provision would require immediate gain recognition by such 
“large” corporations with respect to their appreciated assets, as well as by their 
shareholders with respect to their stock upon conversion to S-corporation status. If 
enacted, this provision would decrease the desirability of the Subchapter S election 
for those C corporations that are eligible to convert. 

Require Employers to Deposit Unemployment Taxes Monthly 

Generally, employers deposit their federal and state unemployment teix liabilities 
quarterly. The President’s proposal would require that most employers, beginning 
in 2004, pay their federal and state unemployment teixes on a monthly basis. This 
provision would significantly increase the administrative burden on businesses by 
increasing the number of annual unemployment tax deposits from four to 12. 

More Tax Relief is Needed for Businesses 

Instead of increasing taxes on the business community, the President’s budget 
proposal should lead the way in reducing business teixes. The U.S. Chamber believes 
tax relief is needed in the following areas: 

Alternative Minimum Tax (“AMT”) 

While the 1997 Act exempted “small” corporations from AMT and provided some 
relief for other corporations, repeal of the harmful corporate and individual AMT is 
needed. If repeal is not feasible, significant reforms should be enacted. Such reforms 
should include: providing a “small business” exemption for individuals; completely 
eliminating the depreciation adjustment; increasing the individual AMT exemption 
amounts; allowing teixpayers to offset their current year AMT liabilities with their 
accumulated minimum tax credits; and making the AMT system less complicated 
and easier to comply with. 

Capital Gains Tax 

While the 1997 Act reduced the maximum capital gains tax rate for individuals 
from 28 percent to 20 percent (10 percent for those in the 15-percent income-tax 
bracket), it also lengthened the holding period for long-term capital gains from 12 
months to 18 months. This holding period should revert back to 12 months, and 
rates should be further reduced, if possible. In addition, capital gains tax relief is 
still needed for corporations, whose capital gains continue to be taxed at regular in- 
come tax rates. 

Equipment Expensing 

In 1998, businesses can generally expense up to $18,600 of equipment purchased. 
This amount will gradually increase to $26,000 by 2003. This expensing limit needs 
to be further increased, and at a faster pace, in order to promote capital investment, 
economic prosperity, and job growth. 
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Estate and Gift Tax 

While the 1997 Act provided some estate teix relief, the federal estate teix should 
be completely repealed. If repeal is not feasible, significant reforms should be imple- 
mented. Such reforms include further increasing the unified credit, reducing overall 
tax rates, increasing and expanding the newly created “family-owned business inter- 
est” exclusion to encapsulate more businesses, and broadening the installment pay- 
ment rules. 

Foreign Tax Rules 

While the 1997 Act included some foreign tax relief and simplification measures, 
our foreign tax rules need to be further simplified and reformed so American busi- 
nesses can better compete in today’s global marketplace. 

Individual Retirement Accounts (“IRAs”) 

While the 1997 Act expanded deductible IRAs and creates nondeductible Roth 
IRAs, both types of IRAs need to be further expanded (e.g., increase contribution 
limits, eliminate phase-out ranges) in order to promote saving and personal respon- 
sibility. 

Internal Revenue Service (“IRS”) Restructuring and Reform 

The overall management, oversight and culture at the IRS needs to be changed 
in order to make it a more efficient, accountable and taxpayer-friendly organization. 
We support legislation which the House overwhelmingly passed in November and 
look forward to working with Congress towards its enactment. 

Research and Experimentation Tax Credit 

While the 1997 Act extended this credit through June 30, 1998, it needs to be ex- 
tended permanently, and further expanded, so businesses can better rely on and uti- 
lize the credit. 

S Corporation Reform 

While the Small Business Jobs Protection Act of 1996 contained many needed re- 
forms for S corporations, such as increasing the maximum number of shareholders 
from 35 to 75, there are many other important reforms which still need to be en- 
acted, such as allowing preferred stock to be issued and creating family attribution 
rules. 

Self-Employed Health Insurance Deduction 
This deduction is scheduled to increase from 40 percent in 1997 to 100 percent 
in 2007. We believe this timetable should be accelerated to give self-employed indi- 
viduals a full deduction as soon as possible. 

Work Opportunity Tax Credit 

This credit, which encourages employers to hire individuals from several targeted 
groups, needs to be permanently extended beyond its June 30, 1998 sunset date. 

Worker Classification Rules 

The current worker classification rules are too subjective and restrictive, and need 
to be simplified and clarified. We support the creation of a more objective safe har- 
bor for independent contractors, while leaving the current 20-factor test and Section 
530 safe harbors intact. 


Conclusion 

The revenue-raising provisions contained in President Clinton’s Fiscal Year 1999 
budget proposal would further increase taxes on businesses and reduce savings and 
investment. The U.S. Chamber urges that these provisions be rejected as bad teix 
policy, and not included in final budget legislation for Fiscal Year 1999. 

Hidden among the dozens of teix increases in the President’s proposal are a few 
provisions which would marginally benefit businesses. For example, the proposal 
would temporarily extend the research and experimentation tax credit, work oppor- 
tunity tax credit and the employer-provided educational assistance exclusion, en- 
hance taxpayers’ rights, and extend and modify the Puerto Rico Tax Credit. 

These provisions, however, would not provide businesses with significant or long- 
term tcix relief. For example, the teix extender provisions would not be made perma- 
nent, and are overshadowed by the numerous tax increasing provisions. Further- 
more, needed relief in other areas, such as the alternative minimum tax and the 
estate and gift tax, is not provided for anywhere in his proposal. 
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Our long-term economic health depends on sound economic and tax policies. The 
federal tax burden on American businesses is too high and needs to be significantly 
reduced. In addition, our teix code wrongly favors consumption over savings and in- 
vestment. As we prepare for the economic challenges of the next century, we must 
orient our current tax policies in a way that encourages more savings, investment, 
productivity growth, and, ultimately, economic growth. 


Statement of United States Council for International Business (USCIB) 

Introduction 

The United States Council for International Business (USCIB) is pleased to take 
this opportunity to comment with respect to the international provisions included 
among the teix proposals offered in the Administration’s budget statement. 

The USCIB advances the global interest of American business both at home and 
abroad. It is the American affiliate of the International Chamber of commerce (ICC), 
the Business and Industry Advisory Committee (BIAC) to the OECD, and the Inter- 
national Organisation of Employers (lOE). As such, it officially represents U.S. busi- 
ness positions in the main intergovernmental bodies, and vis-a-vis foreign business 
and their governments. 

We noted, and appreciate, in the international area the proposal to accelerate the 
implementation date of the “look-through” treatment for dividend from 10/50 compa- 
nies. Too many of the international tax proposals, however, reflect a misguided em- 
phasis on raising revenue at the expense of sound tax policy. Most of the revenue 
raisers found in the budget proposals which affect the international area lack a 
sound policy foundation. Although they may be successful in raising revenue, they 
do nothing to achieve the objective of expanding and/or retaining U.S. jobs to make 
the U.S. economy stronger. Examples, include the proposals (1) to arbitrarily change 
the sourcing of income rules on export sales by U.S. based manufacturers, (2) to pro- 
vide the Treasury Secretary with blanket authority to issue regulations in the inter- 
national area that could conceivably allow it to attack legitimate tax planning by 
U.S. companies, (for example, by severely restricting the ordinary business oper- 
ations of foreign affiliates through no longer allowing a U.S. company to character- 
ize its foreign affiliate as a branch for U.S. tax purposes), and (3) to limit the ability 
of so-called “dual capacity taxpayers” (i.e., multinationals engaged in vital petro- 
leum exploration and production overseas) to take credit for certain taxes paid to 
foreign countries. These proposals, if enacted, would be totally counter productive. 

The Administration is unwise, in its efforts to balance the budget, to target U.S. 
multinationals doing business overseas, and we urge that such proposals be recon- 
sidered and withdrawn. The predominant reason that businesses establish overseas 
operations is to serve local markets to be able to compete more effectively. Invest- 
ments abroad provide a platform for the growth of exports and, indirectly, create 
jobs in the U.S., not to mention improving the U.S. balance of payments. The cred- 
itability of foreign income taxes has existed in the Internal Revenue code for almost 
80 years to alleviate the double taxation of foreign income. Replacing such credits 
with less valuable deductions will greatly increase the costs of doing business over- 
seas, resulting in a competitive disadvantage to U.S. multinationals vis-a-vis for- 
eign-based companies. 

So that U.S. companies can better compete with foreign-based multinationals, the 
Administration should, instead, do all it can to make the U.S. tax law more user 
friendly, consistent with the Administration’s more enlightened trade policy. Rather 
than engaging in gimmicks that reward some industries and penalize others, the 
Administration’s budget should be written with the goal of reintegrating sounder 
tcix policy into decisions regarding the revenue needs of the government. Provisions 
that merely increase business taxes by eliminating legitimate business deductions 
should be avoided. Ordinary and necessary business expenses are integral to our 
current income tax system, and arbitrarily denying a deduction for such an expense 
will only distort that system. Higher business teixes impact all Americans, directly 
or indirectly. For example, they result in higher prices for goods and services, stag- 
nant or lower wages paid to employees in those businesses, and smaller returns to 
shareholders. Those shareholders may be the company’s employees, or the pension 
plans of other workers. We comment below on the specific proposals impacting the 
international area. 
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Accelerating the Effective Date of 10/50 Company Change 

We commend the Administration for its proposal to accelerate the effective date 
of a tax change made in the 1997 Tax Relief Act affecting foreign joint ventures 
owned between ten and fifty percent by U.S. parents (so-call “10/50 Companies”). 
This change will allow 10/50 Companies to be treated just like controlled foreign cor- 
porations, by allowing “look-through” treatment for foreign tax credit purposes for 
dividends from such joint ventures. The 1997 Act, however, did not make the change 
effective to dividends for such entities unless they were received after the year 2003 
and, even then, required separate rules to apply, on the one hand, to dividends from 
earning and profits (“E&P”) generated before the year 2003, and, on the other hand, 
to dividends from E&P accumulated after the year 2002. The Administration’s pro- 
posal will, instead, apply the look-through rules to all dividends received in teix 
years after 1997, no matter when the E&P constituting the dividend was earned 
and accumulated. 

This change will result in an enormous reduction in complexity and compliance 
burdens for U.S. multinationals doing business overseas through foreign joint ven- 
tures. It will also reduce the competitive bias against U.S. participation in such ven- 
tures by placing U.S. companies on a much more level playing field from a corporate 
tax standpoint. The proposal is the type of provision that promotes the desirable pol- 
icy goal of simplicity in the tax law. 

Foreign Tax Credits relating to Foreign Oil And Gas Income 

The USCIB strongly believes that, in general, a full foreign tax credit should be 
restored and the complexities of current law, particularly the multiplicity of sepa- 
rate “baskets,” should be eliminated. 

Unfortunately, the proposal relating to foreign oil and gas income moves quite in 
the opposite direction, by limiting use of the foreign tax credit on foreign oil and 
gas income. This selective attack on a single industry’s utilization of the foreign tax 
credit is not justified. U.S. based oil companies are already at a competitive dis- 
advantage under current law since most of their foreign based competition pay little 
or no home country tax on foreign oil and gas income. The proposal increases the 
risk of foreign oil and gas income being subjected to double taxation which will se- 
verely hinder U.S. oil companies in their global oil and gas exploration, production, 
refining and marketing activities. 

Repeal oe the Export Source Rule 

The regulations under Code 863(b) (and its predecessors) have long contained a 
rule which allows the income from goods that are manufactured in the U.S. and sold 
abroad (with title passing outside the U.S.) to be treated as 50% U.S. source income 
and 50% foreign source income. This export source rule has been beneficial to com- 
panies who manufacture in the U.S. and export abroad because it increases their 
foreign source income and thereby increases their ability to utilize foreign tax cred- 
its. Because the U.S. teix law restricts the ability of companies to fully utilize credits 
for the foreign income taxes which they incur (e.g., through the interest and R&D 
allocations), many multinational companies face double taxation on their overseas 
operations. The export source rule helps alleviate this double taxation burden and 
thereby encourages U.S. -based manufacturing by multinational exporters. 

The proposal would eliminate the 50/50 rule and replace it with an “activities 
based” test, which would require exporters to allocate income from exports to foreign 
or domestic sources based upon how much of the activity producing the income 
takes place in the U.S. and abroad, respectively. The justification given for eliminat- 
ing the 50/50 rule is that it provides U.S. multinational exporters operating in high 
tax forei^ countries a competitive advantage over U.S. exporters that conduct all 
their business activities in the U.S. The administration also notes that the U.S. tax 
treaty network protects export sales from foreign taxation in countries where we 
have treaties, thereby reducing the need for the export source rule. Both of these 
arguments are erroneous. 

The export source rule does not provide a competitive advantage to multinational 
exporter vis-a-vis exporters with “domestic-only” operations. Exporters with only do- 
mestic operations never incur foreign taxes and, thus, are not subjected to the oner- 
ous penalty of double taxation. Also, domestic-only exporters are able to claim the 
full benefit of deductions for U.S. tax purposes for all their U.S. expenses, e.g., inter- 
est on borrowings and R&D costs, because they do not have to allocate any of those 
expenses against foreign source income. Thus, the export source rule does not create 
a competitive advantage; rather, it helps to “level the playing field” for U.S. -based 
multinational exporters. Our tax treaty network, although of great significance to 
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U.S. businesses operating abroad is certainly no substitute, for the export source 
rule since it is not earnings from export sales, but rather other foreign earnings, 
that are the main cause of the double taxation described above. To the extent that 
the treaty network lowers foreign taxes, it can help to alleviate the double tax prob- 
lem, but only with countries with which we have treaties, which tends to be the 
other industrialized nations of the world. We have few treaties with the developing 
nations, which will undoubtedly be the primary targets areas for our export growth 
in the future. 

Exports are fundamental to our economic growth and our future standard of liv- 
ing. Over the past three years, exports have accounted for about one-third of total 
U.S. economic growth. The export source rule also operates to encourage companies 
to produce their goods in their U.S. plants rather than in their foreign facilities. Re- 
peal of, or a cutback in, the export source rule will reduce exports and jeopardize 
high pa 3 dng jobs in the United States. Given the danger that the current Asian cri- 
sis poses to our exports, repeal of the rule would be especially unwise and counter- 
productive. 


Limiting Use Of “Hybrid” Entities 

We deplore the fact that the Administration (i.e.. Treasury) feels compelled to re- 
quest congressional authority to issue potentially sweeping legislative regulations 
after non-specific tax guidance has been given. If Treasury has specific issues to ad- 
dress, it should do so through specific legislative proposals. This would permit nor- 
mal congressional consideration, including hearings on such proposals. 

We refer in particular to the proposal which would limit the ability of certain for- 
eign and U.S. persons to enter into transactions that utilize so-called “hybrid enti- 
ties,” which are entities that are treated as corporations in one jurisdiction but as 
branches or partnerships in another jurisdiction. Although most hybrid transactions 
do not attempt to generate tax results that are “inconsistent with the purposes of 
U.S. tcix law,” the Administration feels that there are enough taxpayers taking un- 
fair advantage of the current rules that it is necessary to codify and extend earlier 
government issued tax guidance on this subject (i.e.. Notice 98-5 and 98-11). 

U.S. multinationals compete in an environment in which foreign competitors use 
tax planning techniques to reduce foreign taxes without incurring home country tax. 
The use of “hybrid entities” allows U.S. multinationals to compete on a level playing 
field and, in fact, promotes additional U.S. exports. The use of hybrids is consistent 
with the initial balance between competitiveness and export neutrality that was in- 
tended by Congress in enacting the “Subpart F” rules. Although Congress specifi- 
cally enacted a branch rule for foreign base company sales under Code 964(d)(3), 
similar rules were not enacted for foreign personal holding company income. If en- 
acted, these proposals would represent an unwarranted extension of legislative au- 
thority by Congress to the Executive Branch to impose new rules by regulation 
without Congressional debate. 

Notices 98-5 and 98-11 have chilling effect on the ability of U.S. companies to 
structure their foreign operations consistent with the commercial objective of region- 
alizing their businesses. They also adversely impact the ability of U.S. multination- 
als to effectively reduce their overall costs by reducing local taxes in their overseas 
operations. The Notices are drafted so broadly and so vaguely that they will confuse 
U.S. taxpayers and their advisors, and introduce a compelling need to seek clarifica- 
tion as to whether teixpayers can continue to rely on the simple “check-the-box” reg- 
ulations issued just last year. All these effects are exacerbated by the Notices’ imme- 
diate effective dates. 

The world has changed dramatically since enactment of the Subpart F rules in 
1962. We feel that it would be more appropriate for Congress to request a study 
regarding the trade and teix policy issues associated with Notices 98-6 and 98-11. 
In this regard, a moratorium on further regulatory action by Treasury should be im- 
posed until enactment of specific legislative proposals resulting from a well reasoned 
analysis and debate. 

Foreign Tax Credits Relating to Foreign Oil and Gas Income 

Another proposal would require the Treasury to issue regulations to prevent tax- 
payers from “importing built-in losses incurred outside U.S. taxing jurisdictions to 
offset income or gain that would otherwise be subject to U.S. tax.” The administra- 
tion argues that although there are rules in the Code that limit a U.S. taxpayer’s 
ability to avoid paying U.S. tax on built-in gains (e.g.. Code 367(a), 8664(c)(7), and 
877), similar rules do not exist that prevent built-in losses from being used to shel- 
ter income otherwise subject to U.S. tax, and, as a result, taxpayers are avoiding 
subpart F income inclusions or capital gains tax. We believe that this directive. 
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which is written extremely broadly, is unnecessary due to the existence of rules al- 
ready available in the code, e.g., the anti-abuse provisions of Code 269, 382, 446(b), 
and 482. This is another example of the type of provision that would seriously erode 
U.S. competitiveness. 


Payments To 80/20 Companies 

Under current rules, a portion of the interest or dividends paid by a domestic cor- 
poration to a foreign entity may be exempt from U.S. withholding tcix provided the 
payor corporation is a so-called “80/20 Company,” i.e., at least eighty percent of its 
gross income for the preceding three years is foreign source income generated in the 
active conduct of a foreign trade or business. The Administration believes that the 
testing period is subject to manipulation and allows certain companies to improperly 
avoid U.S. withholding tax on certain distributions attributable to a U.S. subsidi- 
ary’s U.S. source earnings. As a result, it proposes to arbitrarily change the 80/20 
rules by applying the test on a group-wide (as opposed to individual company) basis. 
However, there is little evidence that these rules have been manipulated on a broad 
scale in the past, and, accordingly, we do not believe such a drastic change is need- 
ed. 

o 



